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Environment: : 


Mur lives are affected mostly by environment; and the home environment 
plavs the important part. Keeping a bright, cheerful countenance amidst 


dull, dingy surroundings Is a task most of us would succumb to. 


Often it requircs nothing more than a tew coats of paint to change an 
aspect of dullness to cheerful brightness. A dull room or perhaps a verandah 
Is beginning to look dingy, and home doesn't look so cheery as it used to. 


When that feeling comes over you, it’S time to get a can of 


Jamieson’ Pure Prepared Paints 
p 


which are all ready tor use and, presto, the dinginess disappears and home 


looks bright and cheery once more. 


Jamieson’s Paints and Varnishes are of that Quality 
and Durability which gives a lasting satisfaction. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 


R. C. Jamieson & Co., Limited, Montreal, Vancouver 
Owning and operating P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 
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The cook of Spotless Town’s away. You’ll guess what makes the guests so gay. 
It cleans the pots and pans in haste. It cannot scatter, harm or waste. 


It cuts expenses, so you know fl © 
It’s sharp to use SAPOL 
__ Sapolio cleans) floors, shelves and enamel ware. 


Sapolio’s rich suds remove every trace of dirt and 
; grease. 


_—~ SapolioGeour) your knives, forks and all cooking 
heroghhy utensils—making them look almost new. 











Sapolio(pofishes) faucets and other metal surfaces 
and puts a wonderful white glitter on your baking 
tins. It does not harm these smooth surfaces nor 
roughen your hands. 


You rub just the amount of Sapolio you need 
onadamp cloth. Vota particle scatters or wastes. 


If you value your kitchen utensils and wish to 
, have soft hands, use nothing but Sapolio — the 
lhe baat” ~~ economical cleaner. 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for 
children. It consists of the Spotless Town background, 8% 
inches long, and nine Spotless ‘TCown characters in color, which 
cut out to stand as placed in front of the Town. ‘This makes 
a very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 





Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 
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Call of 
the Open 


HE call of the open is more alluring 
4 as the Summer wanes and the city be- 
comes more intolerable. But the full joy of the outdoors comes 
from freedom from household care and business worry. ‘Taking 
the city into the country affords no relaxation from the complex 
problems of every-day life. Complete rest and healthful recre- 
ation must come with simple food and simple living. For the 
country home, for the bungalow by the sea, for the camp in 
the woods, for life in the open, nothing can equal 


Shredded Wheat 


as a food to sustain strength and to fully satisfy the keenest 
hunger. Being ready-cooked and ready-to-eat, it is the favorite 


ration of those who seek respite from the city heat far from the 
sources of food supply. 





The Biscuit is deliciously nourishing with milk or with fruits of any kind. Tris- 
cuit is the shredded whole wheat wafer, or toast, containing the maximum 
of nutriment in smallest bulk. With butter or soft cheese it forms a delicious 
satisfying lunch for the long ride in automobile or the tramp in the woods. 


All the Meat of the Golden Wheat 
Made only by 
THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, 


ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East. 
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Contents for August 


OF SPECIAL AND CANADIAN INTEREST. 


Frontispiece: Reproduction from an old engraving of Sir George Prevost ...... 26 


When Wellington’s Peninsular Veterans Were Beaten in Canada. 
EDWARD J. MOORE 27 











Marriage and the Conservation of Comfort .............. ALAN SULLIVAN 32 
Solving the Servant Problem Architecturally .............. REGINALD FRY 38 
The Political Star of Senator Dandurand .......... i«...-H. LINTON ECCLES 47 
‘*‘My Own Canadian Home’’ ................ lee bi ance ind eee REV. H. A. CODY 52 
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A Woman Doctor Whose Hobby is the Feeble Minded ....ARTHUR CONRAD _ 8} 
A Little Journey to Vancouver ...........ccccccccccees ELBERT HUBBARD 83 
3G eS er ree JOHN APPLETON 162 
l The Story of Stella Maris .......... atts Sc a ve i a ae FINDLAY TI. WEAVER § 167 
Longevity and Happiness ................).. DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 72 
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SHORT STORIES AND SERIALS. 


A Big Day’s Earnings (illustrated) .................: AUBREY FULLERTON § 41 
The Print of the French Heel (continued) ........ ROBERT E. PINKERTON _— 57 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


{n this section this month there appears an interesting romance of the Rt. 
Honorable Henry Chaplin, M.P., and interesting account of the work of 
M. Lepine, An Indictment of American Morals, The Tricks of Auto Racing, 
Oddities of Indian Marriages, A Dose of Cayenne, Japan and Australia, 
A King in Canada, Harnessing the Sun, Revival of Folk Dancing, A Chinese 
Lady’s Love Letters, A Bargain Hunter’s Luck, Iron in the Albanian Soil, 
Is the Soul Over the Left Ear?, London’s Price of Smoke, and Are High 
School Ideas Unreal? 
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& There’s a whole lot of satisfaction in purchasing a line of 
preserves of known purity. And 


E.D.S. Brand 


Jams, Jellies and Catsup — 


have won their way into the homes of thousands of 
thoughtful Canadians, by their absolute a. Govern- 
ment analysts, in reporting on “E.D.S.” Brand purchased 
in stores all over the Dominion, have found no trace of 
coloring matter or preservative, neither does this famous 
line contain any excess of moisture. Don’t let your grocer 
persuade you into buying another brand “just as good.” 
“K.D.S.” goods are made solely from the choicest ripe 


Canadian fruits and every jar is absolutely true to its 
label. rie 


Remember “E.D.S.” Brand, and no other. 





a « 


Made by 


E. D. SMITH & SON, Limited 


Winona, Ontario 
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MacLean’s for September 











When twenty-six years ago Colonel J. B. MacLean established his first 
publication, considerable attention was given to the form in which it 
would be the most convenient for the readers to receive their magazines. 
He decided upon the flat form for the trade publications, as it was found 
that they would open easily and that there was no strain upon the muscles 
of the hand and arm in order to keep them open while they were being 
read. Moreover, this size gave a wider scope to the illustrator, a pleasing 
page being always welcomed by the reader. 


When, however, MacLean’s Magazine was taken over, the Colonel 
complied with the popular demand of the time for a magazine in standard 
size. It has been particularly gratifying to the Publishing House to know 
that the decision of the founder made a quarter of a century ago regarding 

popularity of the flat publications, has been borne out by the experi- 
ences of other journals. One after another of the leading publications are 
coming to this convenient size. 


Readers of MacLean’s Magazine will thus be prepared for a change 
in the style of this, the greatest Canadian Magazine, in its September issue, 
when the same excellence of editorial matter, with an increase in the illus- 
trations will still further cement Canadian readers to their own National 
Production. The editors and publishers have to thank their friends for 
their recent kindly utterances and the way this magazine is being recog- 
nized in the best homes of the country, is ample proof that the expenditure 
of energy and money in the production of a high-class magazine is being 
appreciated. That Canada, with a few millions only, north of the inter- 
national border can support a magazine on a par with the best of those 
to the south, and better than most, brings no little credit to Canadian 
enterprise. 


MacLean’s Magazine is aiming to give its readers a liberal education 
in its reading columns and to present to them in its advertising columns 
an equally interesting collection of well-written and clean announcements 
from the business world. Much of the shopping of to-day is done from 
the pages of the magazines and the new form that we take with its hand- 
some covers will contribute still more to the demands of our readers. 


The subjects that will appear in the September issue are largely Can- 
adian in character and have to deal with men and events in a way that no 
one can afford to miss. Watch for your September issue. 
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In the Highest Degree Profitable 


Some men figure that as the mercury climbs up sales will fall down. And figuring that 
way, fate is kind and does not disappoint them. 


there has grown up a commercial superstition that Summer Is a dull season. 
No greater fallacy has ever gone so long unchallenged. 


Summer is a dull season for many lines—but there is no fundamental reason why 


should be. 
lor instance, take a typical case—that of the Canadian wallpaper manufacturers. 
They wished to secure their placing orders from the retailers before the early Fall. 
Through education by os: they advanced the season to start the middle of 
June, instead of the end of August. 
Perhaps you face a selling problem that education by Advertising will solve. Per- 
haps your Summer business needs the tonic of Summer Advertising. 
\s the mercury climbs up to its highest degree, increase, rather than slacken, your 
Advertising and selling efforts. You will find it profitable— in the highest degree. 
Advice regarding your advertising problems is available through any recognized Canadian advertising 


agency, or the Secretary of the Canadian Press Association, Room 608, Lumsden Building, Toronto. 
inquiry involves no obligation on your part—so write, if interested. 


Index to Advertisements 
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Russell Motor Car Co. Sakinaibae 240 Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. ....... 05 Shaw Correspondence Schools ...... 10-21 
Spencer, H. W., & Co. ocean 227 Ir vineibl Renovator Co. ‘hig 197 vie SOE TOG occscecsvccedasesss 10 
Willys-Overland Co. . cians aad 204 Ottawa V:; icuum Ck r Mf % 100 SCRMIGRTE SIGRIORG  vccvicstccaccaanessen 10 
Wilson Motor Co. . ee eile 244 Sapho Mfg. Co. ‘ eh oat ee og ek rere 14 
Sales Co. of Canad pacecsecess, SMO Sh» SeWOMNN'S COMME coccescenccccsss 13 
Banks. Zimme! Vv acu Cleaner Co. ...... 19] St, Ciement’s College ..csccscosescs 15 
St. Margaret’s College ........c..e.- 12 
Royal Bank of Canada ......... . 2 Educational, Trinity Pr Me ROGET Ws. ccnctesséncdas 17 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1913 


AN AUTHORITATIVE AND UP-TO-DATE DIRECTORY OF 


Private Schools— Colleges—Correspondence Schools—Telegraph and Railroad Schools— l'rade 


Colleges and Co-educational Institutions 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


a Belleville Business College, Belleville, Ont. 


Branksome Hall, §92 Sherbourne St., Toronto. British America Business College, wee. 
Bishop Strachan School, 31 College Street, Canada Business College, Hamilton, Ont. 
Toronto. Central Business College, Toronto. 
Congregation De Notre Dame, Kingston, Ont. —-" gg ps nena College St. and 
‘onve Jacre > : . runswick e., . 
ae - "— e 4 a oo“ _ — Dominion School of Accountancy and Finance, 
rien Mawr, spadina vée., oron 0. ’ Bell Block, Princess St., Winnipeg. 
Havergal Ladies’ College, 354 Jarvis Street, International Bus. College, Montreal. 
Toronto. Kennedy Business College, 570 Bloor St. W., 
a Zaton School of Literature and Toronto. 
¢xpression, North St., Toronto. Miss Graham’s Business College, 109 Metcalfe 
Mont Notre Dame Sherbrooke, Que. St., Montreal. oi 
Moulton College, 34 Bloor St. East, Toronto. Miss Graham’s School, 157 St. James Street, 


Montreal. 
National Salesman’s Training Assn., 806 Kent 
Bldg., Toronto. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College, Ottawa, Ont. 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, Ont. 


Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont, Practical Business School, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Royal Victoria College, McGill University, iat. (on oo Q 
Montreal. Y. M. C. A., Montreal. 


Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. 

St. Agnes School, Belleville, Ont. 

St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 

Westbourne School for Girls, 340 Bloor St. 
V., Toronto. 





MUSICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Canadian Academy of Music, 12 Spadina Road, 
Toronto. 

Hambourg Conservatory of Music, 100 Glou- 
cester St., Toronto. 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS. London Conservatory of Music, London, Ont. 

Peterboro Conservatory of Music, Peterboro, 





nt. 
Ashbury College, Ottawa, Ont, Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. 
Albert College, Belleville, Ont. —— aes of Music, 12-14 Pembroke St., 
Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville, Que. egy oo 


. Toronto Conservator } ” 
Grammar School, Bertien-En-Haute, Que. ee of Music, College St 


Lower Canada College, C. 8S. Fosberry, Head- 
master, Montreal. 

Mont St. Bernard College, Sorel, Que. SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY, 

Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. i ey 

Kidley College, St. Catharines. 








Central School of Telegraphy, Yonge and 


Rothesay Collegiate Institute, Rothesay, N.B. Gerrard Sts., Toronto. 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. oe of Telegraphy and Railroad- 
St. Andrew's College, Rosedale, Toronto. = seme” Pr: a oo Toronto. 

St. Jerome’s College, Berlin, Ont. aime Fractica usiness School, St. Hya- 


St. Clement’s College, North Toronto, Ont. cinthe, Que. 
foe eee ee Port Hope, Ont. acme 
Jpper Canada College, Deer Park, Ont. DEC : 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Ont, SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 
Western Canada College, Calgary, Alta. Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ont. 


Art Association of Montreal, Montreal, Que. 
Commercial Art Co., College St., Toronto. 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. — oo Gpllege of Law, 1107 Ellsworth 
*9 Ci e 
—- — L’Academie De Brisay, Bank St., Ottawa. 























Canadian, Correspondence School, 15 Toronto er  , i ng “. — and 
ot., oronto. > ape or 9 NU oe oron oO, 
Charis] “Correspondence College, Renfrew, | Reuftgle THM 128 Bast bard i New York 
: ~TOSS 5S of } , ueen , 
Dickson School of Memory, 955 Auditorium ip W., Toronto, 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ee School, 4 Cawthra Square, 
Dominion Business College, College Street an ? a 
Brunswick Ave., Toronto. - ‘ Y. * C. A. Auto School, Broadview Avenue, 
Dominion School of Accountancy and Finance, sronte. 
Bell Block, Princess St., Winnipeg. - sii ne 
Home | Correspondence School, Springfield, TRADE SCHOOLS. 
0. mm 
tntoraational Correspondence Schools, Scran- sergate Auto Institute, 189 Church Street, 
on, Pa. . 
L’Academie De Brisay, Ottawa, Ont. as EEE 
Shaw Correspondence School, Y¥.M.C.A. Bldg., UNIVERSITIES. 


Yonge St,, Toronto. 





Royal Victoria College, Sherbrooke, Que. 
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OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


In the Capital. Ideally situated. Thoroughly equipped in every department. 
Efficient staff. Calendar and particulars promptly sent on application. 


The Rev. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 











Royal 
Victoria 
College 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 





For Resident and Day Women Students. 


Students prepared for degrees in Arts, Pure 
Science and Music. Scholarships are awarded 
annually. For al) information apply to the 
Warden. 














All Work Guaranteed Main 1714 


MISS GRAHAM 


STANDARD BUILDING 


Stenographic Work and Typewriting. 


Typewriting Supplies for all makes of 
Machines at moderate rates. 


157 St. James Street, Montreal 

















Convent of the Congregation de Notre Dame 
Kingston, Ontario 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Elementary, Commer- 
cial and Academic Courses. Pupils prepared for Entrance to 
Universitic” and Ontario Training Schools for Teachers; also 
for Civil Service Examinations. Special facilities offered for 
the study of Music, Art and to French Pupils desirous of 
learning the English language. 


For further information, write to The Mother Superior 











ST. AGNES’ SCHOOL 
BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


Patron: THE LORD BISHOP OF ONTARIO. 


h Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. Pupils prepared for the Universities, 
Conservatory of Music Examinations held at the School. 
Beautiful and extensive grounds; large and handsome 
building, thoroughly equipped with every modern con- 
venience and improvement, includ gymnasium and 
swimming tank. For Pr us and fuller information, 

Apply to MISS F. E. CARROLL, Lady Principal. 














WESTBOURNE 


Residential Day School for Girls 


278 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Can. 





F. McG. KNOWLES, B.C.A. 
Art Director 


For announcement 
and information ad- 
dress the principal— 


Miss M. Curlette, B.A. 




















Learn 


Shorthand at Home 


In Spare Moments 


We teach you the reliable Pitman system in 
22 lessons. Personal Individual Instruction. 
Each lesson you receive designed specially 
for your needs. All commercial branches 
thoroughly by mail. Write us. 























The harles 
orrespondence Renfrew, 
ollege Ont. 
AGE 10 YEARS. — “Please 


send me 30 copies of the De 
Brisay Latin Method. I wish 
to make a trial of these books. My ten-year-old son 
seems to handle Part 1 without trouble.” 
J. H. N., Supt. of Schools, Hempstead, Texas. 
Even children can learn a language by the De 
or ted Method, Latin, French, German, Spanish, by 
mali, 


L’ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, Bank Street, Ottawa. 








EMPLOYMENT 


at a good salary is positively assured to every 
Graduate of any Department in our Schools. 
Our reputation for producing capable office 
assistants brings to us more calls than we can 
supply. Why not enjoy a training with us 
which will bring dollars into your pocket? 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. Address 


SHAW’S SCHOOLS 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Head Offices: Yonge and Gerrard Streets 


W. H. SHAW, President 
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Jf -% | Ashbury College 
ee 2 : / Rockcliffe Park, Near Ottawa 


Resident School for Boys 
Modern fireproof buildings. Own filtered well water. 
Excellent sanitation, Ten acres of playing fields, 
Chapel. 

Many recent Successes at R. M. C. 
and Universities 


ft. ft “3 ll A limited number of little boys received into the 
» ; 
i yee 


i Head Master’s House. 
: 5 eee os . des 5. 











a4 


Rev. Geo. P. Woollcombe, M. A. (Oxon) 
Headmaster 
School re-opens Sept. 10th, 1913. 


pry 


es ERA 0 








fe», 











THE MAN WHO BEGINS 


a business career with the business training that wi 
give has one less obstacle to overcome in his battle e 
for success, Write for 


and read our Catalogue, Second 














Kdition, 
Write for and read our Catalogue, Second 


Edition, before deciding on your College. IN TWO MONTHS 


The Belleville Business College, Limited 
Campbell Street Belleville, Ontario 


HOME SCHOOL HIS is what one of the 


circulation representa- 








For Sons of Gentlemen 


tives of MacLean Maga- 
The Grammar School (Church of England) 


zine earned in commissions 


BERTHIER-EN-HAUT, P.Q. during the months of August 


Special opportunities for aequiring French. and September last year. 

Careful Coaching for Matriculation Exam- You can secure a position in 

inations. Thorough Physical Training. Fees > _ 

: ; ! your town similar to the one 

ixeeptionally Moderate. School  re-opens sae ar : 

Sept. 12. Apply Headmaster. which enabled this man to 
Rev. Cecil A. Heaven, M.A. earn the $300 by writing to 








You Can Increase Your Salary en 
By acting as our special representative in your The MacLean Publishing Co. 


spare time. We have hundreds of energetic 


young men making big money getting subscrip- 141-149 University Avenue 
tions for Maclean’s Magazine. 


Write us for particulars Toronto 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto 




















Do You Want to Increase Your Salary? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in 
Canada in the way of earning $5.00 more every week. If 
you are an enterprising man, you can get the same offer 
by writing us. The work is easy, educative and profitable. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVE. TORONTO, CANADA 
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Bishop FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. Full Matriculation 
{rac a Course. Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and Painting. 


School President: The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Toronto 


Principal: MISS WALSH Vice-Principal: MISS NATION 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 
Also 423 Avenue Road—A BRANCH JUNIOR DAY SCHOOL 








Kindergarten, Preparatory and Lower School classes under well-qualified mistresses 





a Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 10th, for Resident Pupils and Thursday, Sept, 11th for Day Pupils | 





-_ 








Glen Mawr 


651 SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO 





Residential and Day School for Girls 





Principal: MISS J. J. STUART 
(Successor to Miss Veals) 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, England 


Large well-ventilated house, pleasantly sit- 
uated. Highly qualified staff of Canadian 
and European teachers. The curriculum 
shows close touch with modern thought 
and education. Preparation for matricula- 
tion examinations. Special attention given 
to individual needs. Out door games. Rink. 








School Re-opens September 11th 
New Prospectus from MISS STUART 


tanksomenall== 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Hon. Principal, . Miss M. T. Scorr 
Priacipal, Miss Epirn M. Reap, M.A, 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations 
in Music. Well equipped Art Department. Thor- 
oughly efficient staff. Large playgrounds. Outdoor 
games— Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthful locality. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. 
Autumn Term will begin September 11th. 

For Prospectus apply to the Secretary. 


























Glestminster College 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 
Opposite Queen’s Park. Bloor Street West 


Every Educational facility provided. Pupils pre- 
, pared for Senior Matriculation. Music, Art, and 
Physical Education. The School, by an unfailing 
emphasis upon the moral as well as the intellectual, 
aims at the development of a true womanhood. 








Calendar mailed on request. 


JOHN A. PATERSON, K.C. MRS. A. R. GREGORY 
President. Principal. 
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| , ' Stanstead College 
| a STANSTEAD, QUEBEC 


\ [esidential and Day School for Boys and 
Girls: beautifully situated, 1,100 feet above the 
sea, among the hills of the Green Mountains. 

“tudents prepared for University Matriculation 
and for Military College. Excellent courses in 
itusiness and Music. Boys under fourteen live in 
u separate residence. A strong staff of teachers— 
seven men and ten ladies. 





Fall term opens September 11, 1913. 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


Geo. J. Trueman, M.A., Principal 


Stanstead College—Ladies’ Residence. Stanstead, Que. 




















St. Margaret’s College, Toronto 


A RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Founded by the late George Dickson, M.A., former Principal of 
Upper Canada College, and Mrs. Dickson.) 





ACADEMIC COURSE from Preparatory to University Matriculation and First Year Work. 
MUSIC, ART, DOMESTIC SCIENCE, PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Cricket, Tennis, 
Basket Ball, Hockey, Swimming Bath. . 





SCHOOL RE-OPENS AFTER HOLIDAYS, September 10th, 1913. 50 
Write for Prospectus. 
Mrs. George Dickson, President Miss J. E. MacDonald, B. A., Principa, 














(ua) (a) 
“Character Building is our First Aim” 


There is no more ideal situation in the Dominion for an Educational Institution than in Canada’s 
Capital City, and there is no older or better equipped Ladies’ School in Ottawa than the 


CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 


(Affiliated with Ottawa University) 
Whilst offering a most thorough course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art, the 
home life is sedulously supervised by the sisters, and the ha Ith of the 
pupils carefully safeguarded. 
FOR PROSPECTUS AND COURSE OF STUDIES, ADDRESS 




















Lady Superior, - Convent of Sacred Heart - Rideau Street, Ottawa 








a 

















And Ontario Conservatory of Music and 
ONTARIO Art, Whitby, Canada, Stands For Effi- 


cient and Cultured Young Womanhood 


# The new $25,000 gymnasium, with swimming pool, etc., together 
with a large and attractive campus, affords facilities for Scientific 
Physical Education unequalled in any Ladies’ School in this 


country. The strength of the staff may be judged from the 


fact that Seven University Graduates, all Specialists in their 
Subjects, give instruction in the Literary Department. All the 
other Departments are equally well provided for. Send for new 
illustrated Calendar to 


REV. J. J. HARE, PH.D., Principal 
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Havergal Ladies’ College 


JARVIS ST. TORONTO 


Principal . . . . . MISS KNOX 


Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for honor matriculation and other 
examinations. Separate Junior School, Domestic Science Department, Gymnasium, Outdoor 
Games, Skating Rinks, Swimming Bath. 


HAVERGAL-ON-THE-HILL College Heights, Toronto 


A second Junior School to be opened for the convenience of pupils resident in the Northern 
and Western parts of the City. Large Playing Grounds of three acres—cricket, tennis, 
basketball. Under the direct supervision of Miss Knox, assisted by specialists in Junior 
School teaching and in Languages. 


For illustrated calendars and prospectus apply to the Bursar. 
School will re-open on Sept. 17. R. MILLICHAMP, Hon, Sec.-Treas. 




















Canadian Academy of Music, Ltd. 
TORONTO 


President Musical Director 
Lt.-Col. A. E. Gooderham Peter C. Kennedy 


A brilliant staff of teachers with a distinguished 
European reputation. Exceptional opportunities for 
a musical training up to the highest artistic standard. 
Special children's classes. 


For particulars of examinations, see Year Book 
which may be had on application 


12 Spadina Road - Phone College 1343 


Parkdale Branch 
1494-96 Queen Street West - Phone Park 95 














London Conservatory of Music and 


School of Elocution, Limited, London, Ont. 
(In Affiliation with the Western University) 


Modern Buildings, Up-to-date Methods, Efficient and large staff of teachers. 
A thorough course in all Musical Subjects, Elocution and Dramatic Art. 


RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 2nd. 


Write for Curriculum. Certificates and Diplomas granted. Exams held in London 
and at Local Centres half-yearly. 


LOTTIE L. ARMSTRONG, F. L. WILLGOOSE, Mus.Bac., 


Registrar. Principal. 

















a eee 
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} The Hambourg Conservatory of fflusic 


Prof. Michael Hambourg, Director 





Complete up-to-date musical training for Professionals and Amateurs in the celebrated 
methods approved by De Pachman, Moritz Rosenthal, Paderewski, Mark Hambourg, 

Ysaye, and others 
Weekly Concert Classes in all Departments. Special attention in Child Training 


Fall Term commences September Ist 
Write to-day for Prospectus containing full particulars 


Present Address: 100 Gloucester Street, Toronto Phone North 2341 


From September Ist, corner Wellesley and Sherbourne Streets 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military ones. 
UPPER and LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Autumn term commences Sept. lith, 1913 
REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D. 








St. Jerome’s College 
BERLIN, ONT. 


Excellent Business College Department 
Excellent High School Department 
Excellent College or Arts Department 








New Buildings with latest Hygienic equipments, 
The largest Gymnasium in Canada, 
Running Track—Swimming Pool—Shower Baths—Theatre. 





ADDRESS ? 


Rev. A. L. ZINGER, C. R., Ph. D. 
oe ” nie D , RATES Special attention given to students preparing 
PRESIDENT. MODERATE. for University Matriculation. 


First Class Board—Comfortable Sleeping Rooms. 

















Residential School 
for Boys 








Applications now 
being received for 
the admission of 
RIDLEY COLLEGE, St. Catharines, Ont. Upper School Buildings. boys in September. 





REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal. 


LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 











SUCCESSES 
Head Master Ist Place McGill Science 


C, S. Fosbery, M.A. Matric. in 1910 and 1912 
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Residential School 
for Boys 
FOUNDED 1865 
Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion overlooking Lake 
Ontario, with 20 acres of 
Playing Fields, Gymna- 
sium, Magnificent New 
Covered Rink. 
Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Military 
College and Business. Religious training through- 
outthe course. Special attention given to younger 
boys. Next term begins September IIth. 
For Calendar apply to the Headmaster 


Rev. F, Graham Orchard, M.A., Camb. 
(Late Headmaster St. Alban’s School, Brockville) 


TRINITY 
COLLEGE 
SCHOOL 


PORT HOPE, ONT. 

















Rothesay Collegiate School 
ROTHESAY, N.B. 


Well known boarding school for boys. Preparation for the Universities, R. M. C.,, 
or for business. 

Manual training. New gymnasium and athletic field. 

Five resident masters for average attendance of 70 pupils. Situation unexcelled. 
The school is managed on what is known as the House System, i.e, the 


boarding houses are quite 
in charge of two masters. 


During the coming summer a wing providing accommodation for twenty-five more boys 


will be added. Application for entrance at the beginning of next term should be 
made early. 


separate from the main school building, and each is 





For illustrated calendar and other information, apply to Rev. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., Head Master. 
Next Term begins September 11. 











| 










SATA 


on FALL 
TERM 
BOYS 
OPENS 
AND SEP. 9 
GIRLS : 


A RESIDENT SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY, COMMERCIAL AND COL- 
LEGIATE COURSES. MUSIC AND ART 
Newly built and equipped, ideal site, easy 
access from Toronto. Full information in 
illustrated year book. WRITE 

W. P. FIRTH, M.A., D.Sc. Principal 
Newmarket, Ont. 


ma iil 


Cina oun | 


FOR BOYS 


Residential and Day School 
NORTH TORONTO, ONT. 


Healthy situation. Large 
playgrounds, tennis lawn, 
rink and gymnasium. 
Military instruction and 
mannal training. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, Royal Military College, and 
for business. For prospectus and all par- 
ticulars, apply to . 
Rev. A. K. GRIFFIN, Principal. 





IT 
nt Mn Hull 



































CANADA 
COLLEGE 


TORONTO 


Premier Boys’ School of Canada 





Founded 1829 by SIR JOHN COLBORNE, 
GOVERNOR OF UPPER CANADA. 





Senior and Preparatory Schools in separate modern 
buildings. 

50 acres playing and athletic fields, 
gymnasium and full equipment. 

Specially constructed detached infirmary, with resi- 
dent nurse. 

Summer Camp at Lake Temagami, conducted by 
the Physical Instructor of the College, trains boys 
to take care of themselves in the open. 

SUCCESSES 1912—Scholarships 2, Honours 
(Matriculation) 23, Pass Matriculation 12, Royal 
Military College Passes 5. 

All particulars and historical sketch on application. 

Autumn term begins September 11th, 1913, 
10 a.m. Bourders return on the 10th. 


Arnold Morphy, Bursar 


with rinks, 
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ae =, Bishop's College School 
Nl) LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A.—(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 





v 











This well-known school for boys has Vice-Chairman; Prof. J. A. Dale, Arthur 
been completely renovated and made thor- E. Abbott, Major George R. Hooper. 
oughly up-to-date. An efficient staff of masters, chiefly 

graduates of English Universities, help to 

A reorganization of the executive com- make B.C.S. one of the best known and 
mittee has also been made and now com- most thorough school for boys in Canada, 
prises the following:—Sir H. Montagu preparing them for the R. M. C., Kings- 
Allan, C.V.O., Chairman: J. K. IL. Ross, ton, the Universities, and Business Life. 


For Calendars, Information, etc., apply to the Headmaster. 
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Art Association 
OF MONTREAL 


The Schools of}/fArt in the New 
Galleries, Elementary, Life and 
Antique Classes, will re-open for 
1913-14 on 14th October; Painting, 
ist November next. 

Early application should be made to 


J. B. ABBOTT, Secretary 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 




















Send Us a Postcard 


And we will show you how you can EARN MONEY in your SPARE TIME AT HOME, 
doing pleasant work. Anyone in the family can do it. No experience is necessary. 
Good prices paid by the week or month. The work is pleasant and fascinating. No 
canvassing—-you sit right at your own table and do it. There is an unlimited field 
for our goods. We have employment for many more wives, sons and daughters. 


MAIL US A POSTCARD TO-DAY AND WE WILL SEND YOU FULL PARTICULARS 
WITH CONTRACT AND THE PRICES WE PAY. 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. TORONTO, CANADA 
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$3,600 A YEAR! 

$300 A MONTH! 

$75.00 A WEEK! 

$12.50 A DAY! 
, That’s eae polars ary can “ 7 * 
{mean YOU. 1 want men fast ik I tclesleM aaiky 
Yo U y lows who are willing to go into 

partnership with me, willing to ; ' : 
* work on a square deal basis, and 

make money, bigger money than 


Y Y they ever made before. I’ve got : , 
ES Ou the greatest money-making proposi- ee ; 
, tion for live wires of the century. aa. Che high- 
> ‘ ® ‘ ; “a h 
CAN GET IT Robinson's Folding Bath . est expression «. 


Tub a . of of the penmaker’s 


Listen to me, Here’s an invention that positively solves c ; ; art. 
for all time the bathing problem. No plumbing, no water- 
works required. Folds in small roll, handy as an umbrelia. Triple silver plated— 
Take full-length baths in any room, Self-emptying. I tell ' ; ? ite ‘ : 
you, sir, it’s great. SIMPLY GREAT! diane an exclusive Esterbrook fea- 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS ture that sets a new standard for 
smooth writing and long wear. Non-corrosive; 
always brilliant. Packed in handsome leath-} 


erette gold-embellished cases, in keeping 





with the superfine quality of the pens.. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N.J. 
The BROWN BROS., Limited 


Canadian Agents 





Toronto 
$2,000.00 IN FIVE WEEKS 


Made by one Robinson Salesman, You can do as well. Two 
sales a day means $300 a month, The work is pleasant, per- 
manent, fascinating. You’re in business for yourself. Make 
more money than a retail store. And you need no capital. 
no experience. Just a question whether you’re quick enough 
to get your county. 

Don’t doubt. Don’t be skeptical, Don’t hesitate. At least 
investigate. Make me prove what I have said. You cannot 
lose. My other County Managers are building homes, bank 
accounts; so can you. It’s up to you, so act quick, Your 
awe on a penny postcard brings free sample proposition. 
Hustle, 


THE ROBINSON CABINET MANUFACTURING CO. 


141 University Avenue, Toronto 














How To Regain And Retain SEND 
HEALTH and STRENGTH? (a iv 
FREE 


will develo OU VITALITY , 
VIGOR and ECT PHYSIQUE —, 


My FREE BOOKS, the “WHYS OF 
EXERCISE” and “THE FIRST AND 
LAST LAW OF PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE,” tell you, if you are weak or un- 
derdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to grow stronger. iIt explains how to 
develop lungs and muscle, the strong heart 
and vigorous digestion—in short, how to 
improve health and strength internally as 
well as externally. Send TO-DAY—-NOW 
—for these FREE BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in 
stamps to cover postage. 


Prof. HENRY W. TITUS 


156 East 23rd Street 
Titus Bldg.. 389 New York City 


rctop for Home Exercise Yj 














CLASSY DEN PICTURES 


Exquisite Studies in Bewitching Pose s 
Every one a genuine photo from living 
models, on double-weight stock. We sell no 
copies or cheap prints, 3 swell cabinets for 
25c; 6 for 50c, with fing 6%x8% photos FREE 
with every order for 6 OUR DOLLAR SPE- 
CIAL: 6 cabinets, two 6%x8%, and over 50 
small photos all for $1. Money back if not 
as represen 


KINGCOMPANY, DEPT. 1204 M.'M. 
ANDOVER, OHIO, 


Fount St. Bernard College 


A Well Equipped Boarding School for Boys 
SOREL, P.Q. 
Scientific and Business Training. A marvellous location for 
health and scenic beauty. English and French thoroughly taught. 
Old M.S.B. Boys have met with signa! success in Business, Civil 
Engineering, etc. Apply for prospectus. 
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ACCOUNTANCY «22 FINANCE, 


BELL BLOCK, cor. Cumseaano Ave . ano 





0. A. PENDER, C.A. Paesioent Paincess Sr 

D. COOPER. C.A. Paincipar 

J. A. TUCK, M.A., PHB. instauctor 

SR. FLA NDERS, ut. B. inerructoe 

H. SLASOR, Srcv.-Treas WINNIPEG, June 23,1913. 


Maciean's Marazine, 
143 University aAve., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Dear Sirs;- 


Enclosed find a copy of the Ad. which 
is O. Ke 











We are setting good results from 
your advertising. 

















Yours truly, 


TEE DOMINION SCHOOL OF ie aaa AND FINANCE. 


FT 
out - | AE, 
\ Ltd ecdioe 


Principal. 








WUT "i 
i ‘ail 
OUR MOTTO 


|EFFICIENCY 


NUN 
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Short-Story Writing | 


A COURSES of forty lessons in the his- One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
tory, form, structure, and writing ofthe will be pleased when / tell you that I have 
Short-Story taught ; by Dr. J. Berg ‘ - 2 

Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as wellas born; 
they must master the details of construction 
if they wou’ iturn their talents to account. 






just received a check for $125 from ‘Every- 
body’s’ for a humorous story. They ask 
for more. I am feeling very happy, and 
very grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’”’ 


May we send you the names of stu- We also offer courses in Photoplay Writ- 
dents and graduates who have suc- ing, Versification and Poetics, Journalism; 
ceeded? And the success their letters in all over One Hundred Home Study 
prove is practical. It means recognition, Courses, many of them under professors in 
accepted manuscripts and checks from Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 


_———n THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 528, Springfield, Mass. 




















Learn the Automobile Business 


There are big opportunities tor the young man of to-day in this new and 
growing industry. 


Practical Courses of Instruction. Day and Evening Classes. 
All types of cars and engines. Next classes start July 28, Aug. 25, Sept. 22. 


Ask for free booklet and particulars. 


Y.M.C.A. AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, Broadview Ave., Toronto 





























YM CA ap 1%,Deammona stl || Miss Graham's Business College 


DAY SCHOOL Canada ||| 109 Metcalf Street Montreal 
AFIRST CLASS BUSINESS SCHOOL FOR MEN AND BOYS | Stenography, Typewriting and 


Our magnificent new Building with its fine equip- Practical Business Instruction 
ment and efhcient training statt offers to young men rg: 
the opportunity to obtain a thorough and practical Positions guaranteed for certi- 
business training under helpful influences. fied pupils. 

We have hundreds of calls for qualified young men 


, Reduced rate S : 
through our Employment Department. educed rates for Summer. 


Prospectus and full particulars on application. Open all the year round. 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2, 1913 ‘ 
W. H. HENDERSON, Educational Director. Write, Phone or Call for Prospectus 



















































Thatis what qualified Accountantsearn and 
you can earn the same if you are ambitious. 


THE DOMINION SCHOOL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY AND FINANCE 


will help you to qualify. The demand is 
greater than the supply. Get into this un- 
crowded field. 


Send for full particulars then consider the 
preposition carefully. 
Dominion School of Accountancy andFinanoce 
Bell Block, Princess St. Winnipeg 


198 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 
ESTABLISHED IN 1895 


RE-OPENS AUGUST 25TH 
Write, call or phone for prospectus 


ANGUS CAZA, Principal 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


5 cents per word per insertion 








HALF-PRICES ON 
Books 
and G. Foyle, 
(10) 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. 
bougbt, Catalogues post free. W. 
121-123 Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 





CAMERAS. 


POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket Cameras, not sold by other dealers in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
Rk. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame S8t., eameeary 

t.8. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ART STUDIES — PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. C. Klary, 
103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. (8) 





MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKEED- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 





ELECTRICAL WORK — COMPLETE, 
practical course by mail, covering all 
power and lighting work. Teaches 
simply just what you need to know. Working 
ew mt A of dynamo, etc,, supplied. The demand for 
qualified electrical work increases every day. This 
course will enable. you to fill the demand. Write 
Canadian Correspondence College, Limited, Dept. B., 
Toronto, Canada, 


LEARN 
thorough, 
branches of 





HELP WANTED. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE FOR A 
Big money to live wires. Write 
Russell, 50 Adelaide Street 


WANTED — 
high-class specialty. 
for particulars. J. L. 
E., Toronto. 


WANTED -——- BY CANADIAN GOVERNMENT — 
railway mail clerks, city letter carriers, post office 
employees. Big pay; 3 weeks’ vacation. Many ap- 


ing, 333 Main Street, Winnipeg. 






LEGAL. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRISTERS, 
Annapolis Royal. Sz. 





REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage s8¢- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. a 





LETTER SIGNS. 


WINDOW LETTERS, HOUSES NUMBERS, NUM- 
bers for church pews, apartment houses, hotels, 
etc., brass plates, enamelled iron signs, street plates, 
etc, J. E. Richardson & Co., 147 Church street, 
Dept. M., Toronto. (tf) 





LOOSE LEAF DEVICES. 


EVERYBODY SHOULD CARRY A LOOSE LEAF 
Memo Book. Why? Because it is economic. Sample 
with Genuine Leather covers and 650 sheets, 2dc. 
Name on cover ip Gold 15¢ extra. Looseleaf Book 
Co., Dept. 2. 81 E. 125th St., N. Y. (3-14) 





PATENTS. 


VAN HALLEN & O’NEAIL, REGISTERED PAT- 
ent Attorneys and experts in patent law. Applica- 
tions prosecuted in all countries. 103 Farmer Build- 

(tf) 





POSTAL STAMPS. 


STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign, Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARI STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. t.f. 





PRINTING. 


PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50c per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular, FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 

NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto, (tf) 





SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 








ointments coming. Common education sufficient. TPpITnT ian = 

Vrite immediately for full information and list of shah teen 2 MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 

positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. R. 186, Sample magn pone gga et mal 5p Bn 

mochester, N.2. 7) Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y. wats 
INVESTMENTS. VENTRILOQUISM — ALMOST ANYONE | CAN 

WESTERN CANADA — FREE INFORMATION | £27" Tf at home. Small cost. Send to-day, 2 cent 


about land ard realty, commercial and industrial 
opportunities on receipt of stamp. Straight, truthful 
information. H. A. R. Macdonald, 9 Dominion 
Building, Calgary, Canada. (tf) 


BUSINESS CHANCES, 
A FEW MORE Al SALESMEN TO REPRESENT 
us in their home territory. The Sweeper-Vac-——New 
model endorsed and approved by physicians, is a 
paying and permanent proposition. Dominion Sales 
Company, Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Ontario. (8) 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 


Toronto and Ottawa. (tf) 














stamp for particulars and proof. O. A. Smith, Room 
R126, 823 Bigelow St., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. saad 


SONGS. 


SONG POEMS WANTED — WITH OR WITHOUT 


—_- Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman 
Sask. ‘ 





BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—WE HAVE P 
thousands of dollars to song writers—send us eed 
poems or melodies. Acceptance guaranteed if avail- 


able by largest, most successful concern of the 


kind. We publish, advertise, secure copyright i 
your name and pay 50 per cent. if sucesan a Hun, 
dreds of delighted clients. Write to-day for Big 


Magazine, Beautiful Illustrated Book and examina- 


tion of your work—all free. Dugd 
dale Bldg., Washington, D.C. gdale Co., 80 Dug 
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Are Your Brains 


Worth ? 














If you are only a $15 a week man, why not increase the earning power 
of your brains? Your capacity may be unlimited, but perhaps you 
have not trained yourself. Why not become qualified for a better posi- 
tion by enrolling as one of our students? We can give you the neces- 
sary training to enable you to occupy a better position with more money. 


Our catalogue explains how we can help you to earn more. 





Don’t hesitate. Send a postcard, and get our catalogue by return mail. 


WRITE NOW. FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 2, 1913. 


CANADA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Hamilton, Ontario. Oscar Main, Principal 



































If the scholars work at Paragon school desks you can notice the difference immediately. 


These desks are comfortable and strong. A comfortable desk is very necessary to concentration 
of the mind for study. GET OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


James Smart Manufacturing Co., Limited 8ROSKYILLE. onT. 
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—_— son of Little Use 


unless properly applied. Proper 
application of your ability will fit 
you for bigger things in life. @ 
We'show young men and women 
how to increase their salaries and 
qualify.for better positions. 








Success won’t come by wishes. You must plan 
then act. Are you planning for a successful 
business career? Let us help you. We suc- 
cessfully train young men and women for busi- 
ness careers. Plan for success. 











Write us for terms and further particulars. 
Commence the study that brings prosperity. 


Send your request on a post card. 


THE KENNEDY SCHOOL 


570 Bloor Street West - Toronto, Ont. 





Send for our Catalogue “B’’ and let us 
give you full particulars. 


BRITISH AMERICAN, BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto 
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| What Are You Planning? 
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Hupmobile “32” 
Touring Car 


$1180 f.o.b. Windsor 


Four-cylinder motor, cylin- 
ders 3%-inch bore by 54-inch 


stroke, cast en bloc. Unit 
power plant. 
Selective type transmission, 
sliding gears. 


Irreversible, screw and double 
nut steering gear. 


Full-floating rear axle. 


brakes, 
and in- 


Twelve by two-inch 
external contracting 
ternal expanding. 


Wheelbase, 106 
Tires, 32 x 3% inches. 


Equipment of windshield, mo- 
hair top with envelope, Jiffy 
curtains, speedometer, quick 
detachable rims, rear shock 
absorber, gus hendlights, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, oil lamps, 


inches. 


tools and horn. 

Finish, black with nickel 
trimmings. 

BD" BMemdeteP ...ccccces $1,180 
“32” Six-Passenger ..... $1,430 
“29” H.P. Runabout ....$ 850 


F.O.B. Windsor, fully equip- 
ped. 


ty 
+ 
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Number four of the 
Hupmobile week-end series. 


And the Office Two Hours Away 


Perhaps, around the camp fire, you are hear 


_ wy ing that an Indian wigwam once stood where 
~ the Hupmobile is standing—-in the fire’s glow. 
“Ya oe a lsphalt pavements, electric lights, social duties, 


household worries, business cares, the city’s maelstrom 

all mere minutes away in your Hupmobile—the breeze 

uf the night-wrapt woods has blown from your memory. 

Coming out this afternoon in your Hupmobile, as you 

passed successively through the city traffic, the suburbs, the 

green farm country and then into the silent, brooding, sooth 

ing woods, you felt the shackles of the city’s tyranny slipping 
Jrom you one by one. 

About every city—no matter how big, far-flung and grimy—there 

_ tre still these sacred refuges for troubled minds and jangling nerves. 

hey are there for your week-ends—for you and your children. And 


the road to Nature’s surcease is the car of easy access—The Hupmobile 
Family.” 


“The Car of the American 





Doubtless you have detected, among Hupmobile owners, 
a deep-seated feeling of satisfaction and loyalty to the 
Hupmobile, that falls to the lot of few other ears. 

If you have gone further you have probably found, also, 
good and suflicient reason for this uncommon attitude. 

Mhe Hupmobile owner joins in our belief that the Hup- 
mobile is in its class, the best ear in the world. 


That is why he invested in it. 


And ts sturdy build, its distinetive features of construc- 
tion and appearance, its marked economy of operation, 
its low cost of upkeep all confirming ‘his belief and 
ours—only tends to strengthen his conviction and com- 
plete his satisfaction, 


Hupp Motor Car Co., Limited Desk F 


Windsor, Ont. 
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A Wonderful - Healing 


Power: 


To the sick, the suffering, the run down, the nervous, and 
the despairing ones—to all who have found the uselessness of 
drugs for the curing of human ills comes the glad message of 
away with drugs; away with stuff that undermines the 
vitality and leaves one in a more helples condition than before. 


hope; 


Let the great life-giving force of life, Oxygen, cure your ills, restore you to that perfect vigorous 


buoyant health. 


The Banishment of 


Disease withou 


t Drugs 





The Institute of 


Give Nature a Chance 


he science of Oxygen Therapy, the most wonderful discovery of the age, h: 


for this life force to be supplied to the sick and suffering by means of the FARADOR, a new 
improved valuable instrument, designed especially to meet the requirement of supplying the 
life-giving force, Oxygen, to the run-down system. 
“Based upon scientific laws of Oxygen 

best means for 


disease. 


recognized 


as the 


preventing 





The 


Everybody . 


This fascinating story is told in our Booklet, 
sent to you free on request. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY, 


THE ONTARIO FARADOR COMPANY 
506 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


‘*The Natural Way,’’ 


Therapy, 
and curing 


FARADOR is the natural way of curing 


the FARADOR is 


human ills. 


no matter who or where you are- 
know something of this great healing power through 
the power of Oxygen as applied through the wonder/jul 


instrument the FARA 





Oxygen Therapy. 


is made it possible 


rapidly becoming 


-should 


DOR 























Address 


OU can become fa 
first-class stenogra- 
pher and qualify for a 
nice office position at a 
good salary by taking our 


HOME STUDY 


Course. The cost is 
small. Use spare time, 
and under our direction 
you are bound tosucceed. 
Write for particulars 


The Shaw 


Correspondence School 
391-5 Yonge St., Toronto 





































and stutterer. 


We want achancetocure every stammerer 
We want their names and 
addresses and ages as near as you know them. 
Send us all you know and we will mail you, 
free of all charge, a series of 26 wonderful 
colored post cards illustrating a trip around 
the world. Splendid for your album or to 
mail to your friends. At the same time 
you'll be doing a good turn tothe sufferers 
whose names you send us. Send 
the lst to-day to 
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-}] Are You Acquainted 
|) With 7-20-4 ? 


If not, 
come acquainted at once ? 


hadn't you better 


)-4 is the cigar that 


love to fondle—to linger over. 


It’s the cigar that does credit 


to your cigar case. 








Sold by nearly all the 
Tobacconists. 


Sherbrooke Cigar Co. 


Sherbrooke 


Ask your dealer for an 
introduction to 7-20-4. 





best 


Quebec 





be- 


7-20-4 will appeal to you be- 
cause it’s a cigar that pleases 
all discriminating smokers. 
Each whiff is an alluring de- 
light. 


you 
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Reorganise 


Your Shipping 
Department, |) cu’ 


. . : MANT; 
Use the Thompson & Norris ii if 
method and save 50 per cent. WES? 
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Let us tell you how. ir ‘A 
Ps / 

WHERE YOU SAVE | 1 

You save in first cost. The first cost ‘4 

is less than that of wood containers | 

and affords better protection. i tt 

YOU SAVE IN TIME es” 


For every one minute used to pack 
a Thompson & Norris corrugated 
box it takes ten minutes with the wooden box plus noise, dirt and fuss. 


YOU SAVE IN MONEY 

The light weight of the Thompson & Norris boxes effect a big saving in 
freightage. 

YOU SAVE IN SPACE 

Space is valuable, and the saving made in your shipping room by the use of 
T. & N. corrugated boxes is only one of our strong features. 


YOU SAVE IN BREAKAGE 


This is important. It not only means the saving of cost of damages, but 
the service rendered gives you satisfied customers. There is nothing more 
annoying to anybody after unpacking goods to find the contents scratched 
or damaged. There is no dirt or mess when unpacking the T. & N. boxes. 
We are the pioneers in the manufacture of corrugated paper and packing 
specialties, and our forty years’ experience enables us to give you the best 
in the most economical way. 

We make the largest variety of packing products and have the most modern 
tactory in the Dominion to-day. 

We stand ready to send you samples of our products free of charge and to 
prove to your satisfaction the truth of our statements. Send us, at our 
expense, one of your shipping cases packed with your goods and we will return 
your merchandise packed tn one of our containers. No cost to you whatever. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE THOROUGHLY 


_& Norris Co. 


of Canada Limited 
NIAGARA FALLS ONTARIO, CAN. 


Brooklyn. N.Y. Boston, Mass. Brookville, Ind. London, Eng. Julich, Germany 
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Lhe Call of Down- Along 


‘Tis the call of the heather, the hills and the moor, 
Of swift-running stream, honey brown; 

Of bog-myrtle scent with gorse perfume blent, 
And beauty of flower-studded down. 

‘Tis the “soul of the summer,” the little brown bees 
That delve in the heather-bells’ deeps; 

And the pixies at play, at the close of the day, 
When the dun moor in shadowland sleeps. 


‘Tis the call of the coast, of its rugged grey rocks, 
Where foam-crested billows break white. 
Tis the lure of its caves, where limpid green waves 
Croon tdles of enchantment at night. 
Grand epics of daring, achievement, romance, 
Of danger, and conquest, in song 
Such as laureate ne’er sung since the old world was young 
And its Maker wrought sweet “Down-along.” 


—From The World, London, Eng. 





The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 


Contents Copyright, 1913 





























SIR GEORGE PREVOST, Governor of Canada, 


who, commanding the army of Wellington's Veterans in Canada, led the only 
shameful retreat in the history of Canadian warfare. He may have been acting 
under superior orders. See the opening article. 
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When Wellington’s Peninsular 
Veterans Were Defeated in Canada 


Editor’s Note.—This generally forgotten incident in the War of 1812 will come 


as news to many Canadians of to-day. 


The fact that Wellington’s trained soldiers, 


fresh from their arduous campaigning in Spain, could be defeated in Canada by a 
mere handful of Americans, if not substantiated by history, would receive an instant 


contradiction from every reader. 


It goes to illustrate the stern and real necessity 


of good generalship and careful strategy, being in possession of the directing 


genius of any campaign of war. 


Many of these veterans settled ‘in Ontario and 


Quebee, and their descendants to-day occupy many important places in Canadian 


activity. 


By Edward J. Moore 


LAST summer a young Canadian busi- 
ness man who was making a leisurely 
trip from Montreal to New York with 
stops here and there in the Adirondack 
country got into conversation on the 
train with a genial American. After 
other topics talk wandered to the pro- 
posed celebration of the century of 
peace and from that, naturally, to refer- 
ence to some of the events of the war of 
1812. When the porter came to get 
their grips at Plattsburg the American, 
getting in a last word, said with a 
smile and the latest slang: ‘“Here’s one 
place anyway where we licked you good 
and plenty.” 

“And,” said the Canadian, when 
speaking of the matter afterward, “Un- 
til I came home and looked it up in 
some old books in the library I hadn’t 
any idea what he meant. Why didn’t 


they put those things in the school his- 
tories?” 

It is a frequently-lamented fact that 
historians of all ages have found it im- 





possible to resist the temptation to let 
patriotic sentiment overpower their ver- 
acity. Most of us will remember hear- 
ing a good deal in our school days of 
the perverted story the United States 
children ‘were given as to the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane and other events of the 
war and at that time we were led to be- 
lieve that our own school books were 
beyond question. Closer acquaintance 
with facts which comes with a little wid- 
er reading, however, show that this be- 
lief was to a large extent misplaced and 
the incident mentioned above intro- 
duces a story which in its way is as in- 
teresting as any other event in the war 
and yet which has not even been re- 
ferred to in our public and high school 
text books on the period. 

The fact that a British general of 
some considerable reputation, in com- 
mand of at least 11,000 troops, a large 
division of which were veterans of con- 
tinental campaigns, should have been 
repelled from a poorly-fortified position 
27 
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defended by less than half the number 
of raw American recruits, is a story 
which would scarcely be believed by a 
Canadian school boy. And yet the 
American was right. We were—for rea- 
sons which it seems difficult to explain, 
though largely, it appears, through the 
lack of self-confidence of one man— 
“licked good and plenty” at Plattsburg 
in 1814. In these days of friendly rela- 
tions between the two great American 
nations and at a time when strong 
efforts are being made across the border 
to present to the public a somewhat 
more truthful narrative of the events of 
the war than. has heretofore been of- 
fered, the story is one that ought to be 
better known in Canada. 


HIS SENSE OF CAUTION, 


Sir George Prevost, who came to 
Canada in 1808 as Lieut.-Governor of 
Nova Scotia and who was chosen Gov- 
ernor-General of British North America 
in 1811, will be remembered for two 
things. One is thankful that one of 
these is praiseworthy. As a civil officer 
Sir George seems to have been a decided 
success and for his work of organization, 
particularly in Lower Canada, he de- 
serves some share of credit. As a mil- 
itary officer, however, his name is any 
thing but revered. Nominally he was 
commander-in-chief throughout the 
whole of the war of 1812 but, fortunate- 
ly, as it appears when one considers his 
one or two attempts at active campaign- 
ing, he left the conduct of mulitary 
matters largely to others. Possibly the 
fact that the war, so far as operations 
in Canada were concerned, was almost 
entirely of a defensive nature, was due 
to the influence of Sir George, who, by 
reason of an extreme sense of caution 
and a strong spirit of pessimism saw no 
hope in offensive measures. 

Tt will be remembered that during 
the first two years of our war of a cen- 
tury ago England’s forces were rather 
busily occupied under the Duke of 
Wellington on the Peninsula. After 
the early successes of 1814, however, 
and since the strain on the Continent 
was somewhat relieved, it was felt that 
troops could be used with advantage in 
an offensive campaign in Canada. The 
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Quebec papers of June and July of that 
year note the repeated arrival of trans- 
ports. A number of these came direct- 
ly from Spanish ports and the majority 
of the arriving soldiers were Peninsular 
war veterans. 

Instructions were forwarded about 
midsummer that a departure should be 
made from the previous defensive meas- 
ures and that an attempt should be 
made to occupy and hold the country to 
the south of the existing Canadian 
boundary at least as far as Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga. 


A FORMIDABLE FORCE AT MONTREAL, 


In pursuance of these instructions Sir 
George Prevost gathered at Montreal 
late in August perhaps the most for- 
midable British force that had yet been 
seen in Canada. Details as to its com- 
position are rather meagre but it is 
known that he had three brigades of 
the recently-arrived Peninsular troops 
with several regiments originally allot- 
ted to Canada, a force of 11,000 men in 
all, the greater part of them the flower 
of British soldiery of the time, and 
with at least a fair proportion of artil- 
lery. Under him were a number of of- 
ficers of the first distinction in service, 
including Major-Generals De Rotten- 
berg, Robinson, Brisbane, and Baynes. 

Two theories are offered to account 
for the fact that Prevost, who as we 
have seen had previously taken little 
active part in the war, assumed the 
command of the expedition. 

In the first place, since the movement 
was to be an invasive one, specially 
ordered by the Home Government, he 
naturally felt more than ordinary re- 
sponsibility regarding it. There seems 
also to have been some special directions 
as to the manner in which use was to 
be made of Wellingtons veterans. This 
also, may have been a factor. 

Other authorities, again, attribute his 
action to a desire, through an attack on 
Sackett’s Harbor, to wipe out the ig- 
nominy of an incident at that place 
the year before, when through the exer- 
cise of his extreme caution he had inex- 
cusably turned what promised to be a 
brilliant British success into a disgrace- 
ful reverse. 
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A map showing the location of Plattsburg and the surrounding country. 


How probable the latter move looked 
at the time may be realized when it is 
known that General Izard, in command 
of the American forces at Plattsburg, 
withdrew the bulk of his troops and 
leaving only a comparatively small 
force at that centre, made a forced 
march to Sackett’s Harbor, with a 
view to offering as strong resistance as 
possible there. 

The Sackett’s Harbor opportunity 
probably did occur to the Governor- 
General and had he acted on it with 
any degree of celerity the result would 
have been certain. Considering his cau- 
tion, however, it would seem that he 
was influenced by other factors. While 
the British naval forces on Lake On- 
tario were notably weak, the sea 
strength on Lake Champlain was 
thought to be superior to that of the 
Americans. Since the order for offen- 
sive measures in this territory had been 
given attempts had been made to 
strengthen the available fleet and a 
large frigate, the Confiance, was at 
this time almost completed. The Brit- 
ish general undoubtedly was influenced 
by these facts. 

One boards a train in Montreal now 


after evening dinner and arrives in 
Plattsburg by bedtime. 

Progress was by no means so rapid 
then. Prevost’s army, well organized, 
and moving at what was considered re- 
markable speed in those days, made 
twenty-five miles in the first four days. 
Of course the country was rough— 
much of it is yet—well wooded and 
plentifully watered and the _ roads, 
where they existed, were an uncertain 
quantity. 

A glance at the accompanying old 
map of the district will give some idea 
of the route of the expedition. Advanc- 
ing via Odelltown and the Beekman- 
town road the army came on September 
5th, having met with practically no 
opposition, within eight miles of Platts- 
burg. 

Then occurred the first of a most 
remarkable series of mistakes, delays 
and inexcusable incidents all of which 
contributed to the general disaster. 

Had Prevost pushed on at once the 
result would have been without ques- 
tion. Take another look at his forces. 
Two divisions were composed of cool- 
headed veterans who had faced the 
French at Vimiera, Talavera and Bad- 
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ajos. Of the remainder the greater 
part had won distinction in the Cana- 
dian engagements of the past two 
years. Surely the spirit of rivalry if 
nothing else—and these men _ had 
everything else—would have assured 
strenuous fighting. 

To oppose these Macomb, whom 
Izard had left in command at Platts- 
burg, had 1,500 regulars who had been 
doing duty at that post and not more 
than 3,000 green militia men recently 
brought up from the New England 
states. The British commander must 
have been quite well aware of the 
strength of the garrison but this made 
no difference in his decision. 

The comparative efficiency of the 
opposing troops was well brought out on 
September 6th, when the right column 
under Major-General Brisbane ad- 
vanced by the Beekmantown road par- 
allel to Lake Champlain. The division 
was opposed several miles from the 
town at a bridge over a creek by 700 
of Macomb’s regulars with two field 
pieces. An eye-witness to this skir- 
mish, an American farmer, by the way, 
who lived in the vicinity, and who 
wrote a letter describing it to one of the 
Boston papers, tells that “the only 
firing from the column was by flankers 
and advanced patrols and the resist- 
ance was so readily overcome that the 
main column ‘was not even deployed.” 
“As the men passed me,” he writes, “I 
could hear them laughing and sing- 
ing.” 

The excuse given for the British de- 
lay is that, as has already been sug- 
gested, Sir George Prevost was anxious 
for the co-operation of the fleet, which 
was being fitted out under Downie, who 
afterwards proved himself a gallant of- 
ficer, at Isle La Motte, in the northern 
section of the lake. The American fleet, 
somewhat formidable, lay in Platts- 
burg Bay, just beyond the fortress and 
awaiting the attack of the British ves- 
sels. No blame ean be attached to the 
fleet. Downie, as was well-known, was 
rushing the Confiance to completion. 
With what dispatch he acted may be 
gleaned from the fact that he got his 
flotilla under way six days after his 
flagship was launched, a most notable 
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undertaking, and without waiting to 
provide even a fair class of seamen to 
man her. 


Old records show traces of frequent 
despatches from Prevost to Downie urg- 
ing immediate action. The plan was 
to attack the American forces on both 
sea and land simultaneously. How Pre- 
vost kept his part of the contract was 
revealed later. On this pretext the 
British force was held, almost within 
sight of Plattsburg, for five days. In 
the meantime Macomb took advantage 
of the delay to strengthen his defences. 


Downie’s fleet appeared on the lake 
on the morning of the 11th, and accord- 
ing to instructions and expecting the co- 
operation of the land forces, he began 
his attack on the American vessels. Act- 
ing under several disadvantages he car- 
ried on for over two hours on engage- 
ment which for daring exploits was as 
thrilling as has probably ever taken 
place. In the end, though both sides 
suffered heavily in loss of men and ves- 
sels the Americans gained some advan- 
tage. Downie himself was killed in 
the middle of the fight. 

With the appearance of the fleet Pre- 
vost ordered the long-delayed general 
advance and a section at least, of the 
main body gained positions opposite the 
American forts. A decided movement 
would have carried the position easily. 
But with his inexplainable indecision 
he appears to have awaited the outcome 
of the naval battle and any general 
attack was withheld. 

As is perhaps natural in view of the 
consequences, the official reports of the 
incident do not supply details of the 
land movements of the day in abund- 
ance. Some small amount of skirmish- 
ing appears to have been done, but Pre- 
vost held his main bodv at least a mile 
away from the river till the result of 
Downie’s attack was announced. Then 
the most surprising feature of the whole 
incident occurred. When the news of 
the repulse of the British vessels reach- 
ed him Prevost ordered a general with- 
drawal and without any pretence at a 
serious attempt to even cross the river, 
ae his troops in retreat for Mon- 
treal, 
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One or two stories, which must be 
substantially authentic, since they are 
told by historians of both sides, make 
one’s blood boil with indignation at the 
thoughts of such action. 

It is said, for instance, that a small 
force, acting without orders, had crossed 
the Saranac at a ford above the lines 
of defences and were driving back the 
garrison when they were ordered to re- 
turn. 

Again, according to Lossing, an 
American author, Major-General Bris- 
bane at one time during the day begged 
Prevost to let him have one regiment, 
promising to force the river and cap- 
ture the forts in twenty minutes. 

How feasible this would have been is 
borne out by one or two stories from 
eye-witnesses. Macomb in his reports 
naturally made a good deal of the ac- 
tion. One authority tells, however, 
that he—Macomb—was “actually sit- 
ting on a gun in gloomy despair ready 
to surrender the moment the first Brit- 
ish head appeared over the parapet.” 
When told of the British retreat 
it is said he ‘“‘could hardly believe the 
evidence of his senses and started up 
frantic and cold.” 

How improbable Prevost’s withdraw- 
al seemed even to the Americans is 
illustrated by the action of Macdon- 
ough, commander of the fleet, who, 
when all the fight had been knocked 
out of the ships of both sides, forbore 
from taking his prizes, expecting that 
the American batteries were by this 
time captured and would ultimately be 
turned on his vessels. 

The extent of the engagement may 
perhaps be judged from the mortality 
reports. Of the British forces 37 were 
killed, 150 wounded and 5 were miss- 
ing. The missing were probably de- 
serters who were disgusted with the con- 
duct of affairs. The Americans suffered 
37 killed and 62 wounded. 

Thus ended the expedition’s offensive 
operations in New York State. 

It is not at all surprising that Sir 
George Prevost was recalled shortly 
afterward to answer charges as to his 
conduct. His defence, as gleaned from 
his reports, written from Canada before 
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his reeall, rested on the fact that seeing 
the defeat of the fleet and knowing that 
further advance was impracticable with- 
out their support, he saw no reason to 
risk his troops in an engagement which 
could give no permanent benefit. 

Ie was severely censured both in 
Canada and England but never publicly 
faced the charges, since death came to 
him in 1816 before the matter had been 
taken up by the war department. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S ADVICE. 


It is only kindness to suggest another 
possible excuse for a seemingly inexcus- 
able and cowardly blunder. Several let- 
ters from the Duke of Wellington, who 
appears to have esteemed Sir George 
most highly, do give some small basis 
for his disgrace-producing action. 

Writing in February, 1813, on the 
occasion of sending the famous Watte- 
ville regiment to Canada, he trusted that 
he (Prevost) would not be induced by 
hopes of trifling advantage to depart 
from a strong defensive system. Even 
after news of the disastrous expedition 
had reached the Duke he wrote ex- 
pressing his high appreciation of the 
manner in which the war had been 
conducted and went so far as to say: 
“Whether Sir George Prevost was right 
or wrong in his decision at Lake Cham- 
plain is more than I can tell.” 

In spite of this from the Duke one 
sympathizes strongly with the school- 
book historians in their desire to omit 
this very evident bungle from the list of 
otherwise almost-altogether brilliant ex- 
ploits of the war. 

Had Brock or Sheaffe or any one of 
a dozen others whose names we revere 
been in Prevost’s place at Plattsburg 
the result would have been vastly dif- 
ferent. There is room for probability, 
also, that if such had been the case and 
the certain victory had been followed 
up Canada’s boundaries would not have 
been limited to-day by Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence but would have 
included a large section of that historic 
country of lakes and mountains where 
hundreds of Americans do their sum- 
mering. 





Marriage and the Conservation 
of Comfort 


Editor’s Note. 


this talented Canadian writer. 


A strange explanation of human affections is ventured upon by 
He asks the reader’s careful attention and throws 


himself unreservedly upon the calmer judgment that ensues from an honest perusal. 
Where is the missing premise in his argument, or is the sullogism complete ? 


By Alan 


READER, I am about to take you into 
confidence, and lean upon your open- 
ness of mind. And, when you have 
read what I am going to say, I only 
ask that you will subdivide it into 
three sections:—the first composed of 
conclusions which you absolutely reject 
—the second of those which you refuse 
to accept entirely but which have a cer- 
tain amount of truth contained in them 
—the third being that part which you 
are willing to admit is altogether your 
way of seeing things. Then, by com- 
paring the relative proportions of these 
sectlons, you may arrive at the general 
appositeness of my argument. 

As a postulate, I subinit that women 
may be divided broadly into three 
classes: the intellectual, the social and 
the reproductive. Furthermore, I hold 
that this differentiation, although 
broad, has a certain sharp distinctness 
about it, which makes it applicable with 
directness to the vast majority of wo- 
men. Stop a moment and think! Is 
it not so? 

These characteristics are supposed to 
speak very volubly to similar ones in 
the male sex; but the quality of the in- 
dividual voice, so to speak, is, in the 
first instance, submerged in the louder 
and more dominant call of sex to sex. 
What I mean is this. An intellectual 
woman desires to appeal to a man sim- 


ilarly endowed. She will believe that 
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it is her intellect that does the speak- 
ing; but she will rarely admit that in- 
tellect, unfortified by sex (if it were 
possible to imagine such a _ thing), 
would be practically speechless. To 
point my argument, I maintain that 
the intellectual woman will, to gain her 
end, use the armament of sex with all 
its charms much more freely than 
either the social or the reproductive 
woman. She is strengthened in this use 
by the self-sustaining reflection that it is 
really her mind and not her physical 
attractions she is employing; but I 
know no women who are more person- 
ally conscious of the call of sex than 
those who have successfully played in- 
tellectual roles. 

The artillery (I use the term advised- 
ly) of the social woman is again sex, 
but with a difference. The aim of her 
intellectual sister is to induce a man to 
think well of her: but the scoial woman, 
with a subtle policy, aims to make a 
man think well of himself. And this 
is why there is so much loneliness in 
what we call intellectual feminine cir- 
cles. I have yet to meet the man who 
under the influence of an attractive 
woman refused to think well of him- 
self. Consequently, this is the reason 
why the campaign of the social woman 
meets with such overwhelming success. 
Her ostensible weapons are the same, 
except that there is a suggstion, even a 
promise, of yielding, a delicious prop- 
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hecy of surrender which has yet to be want to do things for her. She is never 


attained by the intellectuals. 

And for the reproductive woman I 
have an enormous respect. She is os- 
tensibly in the world for one large and 
sufficient reason. She is generally with- 
out the strategy of her sisters, but her 
appeal to man is tremendous and irre- 
sistible. She speaks directly to the 
man, with a calm patient steadfastness, 
as immovable as Gibraltar and as deep 
as the changeless sea. It is she after 
all who stalks out unarmed from the 
fortifications of sex, who indeed turns 
their very battlements into a banquet 
hall, and says—“Take me; we “were 
made for each other, you and I.” And 
once her man is secured—and secured 
he is by right of birth—she holds him 
to her with bands beside which steel is 
like glass). Community of mind, and 
community of interest, are like the 
shifting wind compared to the union 
of body and blood. 

Now, moving on from my three post- 
ulates, observe, if you please, the opera- 
tion of an extraordinary law. 

Rarely do women of a given type act- 
ually attract similarly constituted men. 
I have seen the most remarkable in- 
stances of this—as numerous as re- 
markable, so striking, indeed, as _ to 
suggest almost a subversion of what 
would at first sight appear to be a nat- 
ural process. I select from each cate- 
gory. 

A marries B. A is a woman of 
broad and refined instinct, having a 
mind in constant operation, and inter- 
ests, both musical and literary, which 
have surrounded her with a brilliant 
coterie. She is a poor housekeeper; she 
dresses only passably, and generally in 
exotic bursts of color and design; and 
the element of motherhood is entirely 
lacking. B, her husband, was design- 
ed for fatherhood. He is full of sweet 
communicableness; he has a childlike 
simple directness of manner; his very 
gestures betray affection; having none 
of his own, someone else’s child is gen- 
erally pepe on his knee: and his eyes 
are full of plaintive longing. 

C marries D. C is a woman of ex- 
traordinary social charm| She has the 
peculiar attribute of making people 
Sig. 2. 


happier than when using her gifts of 
wit and appreciation (the latter being 
the greater gift) in circles which visi- 
bly brighten at her approach. She has 
children who reflect her graces: she is 
the personification of delicate womanly 
beauty. D, on the other hand, is a 
mental and temperamental recluse. He 
loves his wife, often to an unreason- 
able exactingness, but he grudges her 
the natural outlet for her qualifications. 
He likes things rather than people, and 
invariably expects the latter if interest- 
ed to make the first move—if not in- 
terested, it is a matter of indifference 
to him. 

E marries F. E is a reproductive 
woman, full of natural ease and soft- 
ness, looking at the world with large, 
brown, fawn-like eyes, in which one 
may see the pictures of childrens faces. 
She desires nothing more than her own 
brood and that wherewith to clothe and 
feed them. She is content with little, 
submerging herself in a deep instinct 
and a vast desire. One could imagine 
her unmoved under almost any glow, 
so long as it missed her family. She 
is frankly born to be fruitful and pop- 
ulate the earth; it breathes in every ges- 
ture and characteristic. F is an un- 
mitigated prig—a lean, narrow, un- 
bending person, in whom the natural 
essences of man have dried up and cor- 
roded into acidulated selfishness: so ac- 
centuated a type that one is prone to 
give thanks at least for its unproduc- 
tiveness. He cannot forget himeelf 
long enough to make a sacrifice, much 
less contemplate a sequence of them, for 
family reasons. 

In all these cases the influence wield- 
ed upon the man was believed by the 
woman who wielded it to be the exer- 
cise of her own individual characteris- 
tic—intellectual, social or reproductive. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that each 
man responded to an attribute so dia- 
metrically opposed to his own? Not 
at all! The real influence—the one 
the man really responded to—was the 
call of sex, no matter what Amazonian 
unction the women took unto them- 
selves. 

Now, bear with me a little while while 
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| speak of that much misused word— 
love. I hold that very rarely indeed 
does any love whatever exist before 
marriage, or indeed in most cases un- 
til sometime after marriage. If you 
admit that there is anything in my ar- 
gument about the call of sex you must 
admit this last, or else you put your- 
self in the grievous position of con- 
founding the two. The call of sex is 
not love, but merely the communicable 
condition which properly precedes it. 

I put it to you fairly. Let any man 
who has been married for some years 
and who loves his wife, compare his 
condition and his interpretation of her 
with that which he experienced shortly 
before, at the time of, or even sometime 
after his marriage. A little reflection 
will show that it is quite a different 
thing. You may answer that it was 
always love, only now it is deeper and 
stronger. I reply that there is no com- 
parative in love. What you were really 
doing up till quite recently, supposing 
you to be married three years, was only 
answering the eternal eall, just as the 
bull-moose goes plunging through the 
underbrush toward the distant bellow 
of his mate. ‘There is nothing destrue- 
tive to beauty or happiness of life in 
this; but, on the contrary, if you will 
only admit its verity, you will be re- 
lieved of many torturing self-question- 
ing moments, and liberate your best un- 
derstanding to a fuller appreciation of 
your real happiness and privilege. 

I maintain that there is nothing on 
earth comparable to the delirious fas- 
cination of falling in love with one’s 
wife. ‘The coast is clear of all the vex- 
atious interruptions of your courtship; 
you are (or think you are) master of 
your own house: your proprietary (you 
think it is proprietary) position gives 
you long and intimate seasons for love 
seeking. On the other hand, the hunt- 
ing season of your spouse is over—the 
greatest question is settled; and, if she 
is a woman of sense, she will exhibit 
a capability of receiving vour devotion 
incomparably more delightful than the 
quasi self-defensive timidity with which 
your first advances were permitted (or 
encouraged ). 

Don’t you see, my friend and three- 
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year Benedict, that if your pulses no 
longer bound at her step, and her car- 
esses no longer make you deliciously 
light-headed, and if (however revolting 
the thoughts, she has slipped down a 
step or two from that giddy niche in 
which your ardour placed her—all these 
things merely mean that you are tired 
of plunging through the underbrush? 
You were not constituted, and no man 
is, for a continuous performance of this 
description. But what you have done is 
to reach that point from which you may 
embark on an absorbing journey of ex- 
ploration and education—the explora- 
tion of your wife. So far, you have 
known comparatively little of her: now 
is your opportunity to prospect a baff- 
ling human hinterland! 

You must, however, if you would 
voyage securely, remember that you are 
a marked man. Do not interpret me as 
suggesting that your captive is timor- 
ously trying the bars of her cage, 
searching your face in order to wel- 
come every evidence of affection, and 
delicately adjusting herself to the new 
surroundings in which you have placed 
her. Not at all! Not for a moment! 
My friend, she is sizing you up! You 
are a marked man—marked no less 
than when she listened to your ap- 
proaching plunges! 

Consequently, if an old and weather- 
beaten prospector may tender a word 
of advice to a young one—never be- 
tray yourself. If you know the weak 
joints in your armour—guard them as- 
siduously; and if you dont know of 
any, you are lost. Let no outburst 
expose you to subsequent bland but pen- 
etrating questionings. You are being 
tried in a fire the flame of which is so 
intense as to be invisible. |Your busi- 
ness insight, your professional skill, are 
nothing to the scrutiny you vourself 
are undergoing. Above all things, re- 
member that passion generally dies in 
a woman long before it has ceased to 
burn fiercely in a man, and she is left 
moving about in a new world of rest- 
less conjecture to which you have con- 
tributed both what is acceptable and 
what is not. 

By about the second or third year of 
marriage you approach dangerous 
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ground. You are probably still emo- 
tional, in evidence of which at this par- 
ticular period a man very often looks 
fatuous, but very rarely does a woman. 
Your caresses are accepted, but without 
the former gratification. You must at 
once grasp the fact that women are 
emotionally limited. The springs of 
abandonment soon run dry, and in their 
place is a more placid but infinitely less 
responsive calm. The marvel —_ the 
mystery are over. This period is a 
difficult one, because, now, for the “first 
time, two attributes must be reckoned 
with—her craving for admiration and 
your own male sense of possession. I 
submit that most incipient matrimonial 
differences may be traced to these 
sources, 

The love of admiration 
ward and visible sign 
and feminine 


is the out- 
of her inward 
mission. Remember, 
senedict, what it was she wakened in 
you. Only one answer could you frame 
to that Siren song. She merely voiced 
the paean of her searching sisterhood: 
and that voice is still natural to 
her, now that its end is accomplished, 
as it was on the day-—or perhaps long 
before the day—vyvou commenced your 
roval plunging. She wanted to be ad- 
mired—if not by you, then at all events 
by someone. Have you grasped _ the 
truth that she still wants this perennial 
privilege?—more, that she claims it as 
her inalienable right? It is an appetite 
of the sex, and it is so rarely appeased 
by the offerings of one individual male, 
be he ever so fatuous, that we speak of 
such cases as if they had _ historical 
prominence. 

And as to the other stumbling block, 
vour sense of possession—my friend, in 
the language of the Bowery, forget it! 
You do not possess at all—you are pos- 
sessed! Once grasp that fact, and you 
have the key to happiness—nay, even 
more, the password to peace. The mat- 
ter is entirely one of your own intelli- 
gence. I must admit that you are more 
or less constantly doing things the do- 
ing of which fortifies you in this ob- 
session. But why does this sense need 
so much bolstering? Why do you feel 
a certain gratification, enlargement of 
the chest and straightening of the 
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shoulders? Simply because, in your 


dual community, you are the weaker 
vessel! Does your wife pat herself on 
the back when she fi!!s some wifely of- 
fice? Idont think so. She is too busy 
arranging that you will do what she 
wants you to do, and do it under the 
impression that it :s what you your- 
self want. And the extraordinary 
thing about this is that you will both 
be perfectly satisfied. Now, confess! 
ean man who is born of woman ever 
rise to such subtlety? 

You will at once appreciate the link 
between what we call jealousy and this 
sense of possession. Male jealousy is 
merely inability to realise that female 
love of admiration is, as before said, 
rarely content with the adulation of an 
individual. So variable is the sex that 
it is almost out of the question for any 
individual to provide at all times all 
the various kinds of admiration a wom- 
an demands. Female jealous xy, on the 


other hand, is the suspicion or belief 
that another woman is voicing more 
sweetly the feminine eall. This is 


equally observable in the ballroom, the 
Doreas society, or the moose-trodden 
shallows of northern lakes. 

But, you ask, what happens when a 
creature of such enormous potentiali- 
ties fails to arrive at her natural port, 
and looks ahead baffled and unsatis- 
fied? Must not these energies evidence 
themselves in some direction? 

They do. Consider for a moment the 
militant suffragettes—and, mark you, 
[ mean the “rioting, incendiary, police- 
man-hitting, window-missing — suffra- 
getts. Was there ever a more notable 
instance of misdirected energy? Their 
ranks may be classified—I was going 
to say roughly—as follows:—Happily 
married, one third of one per cent: 
unhappily ditto, ten per cent; senti- 
mentally wounded, four per cent; “line 
busy, please ring off!” eighty-five and 
two-thirds per cent. The happily mar- 
ried woman is militant because—well, 
there are so few of her it doesn’t mat- 
ter. The unhappily married because 
she desires to embarrass her husband. 
The sentimentality wounded through 
motives of revenge; and the eighty-five 
and two-thirds per cent because it af- 
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fords them an opportunity of emotional 
ecstasy otherwise unobtainable. 

“Very unfair,” you say. My dear 
sir! although I anticipate your retort, 
I have vet, though a mere male, to un- 
derstand why a woman should prefer 
a month in jail to the society of her 
husband, even should her husband raise 
no objection; and I fail to see that the 
frenzy of setting fire to other people’s 
houses is the best means of remodelling 
the Married Women’s Property Act. 

ut let the procession roar past, Ben- 
edict, and consider for a moment cer- 
tain basic truths—conjugal guide posts, 
so to speak—the which. if you learn to 
recognize and follow, will lead you safe- 
ly and comfortably through a mael- 
strom of marriages. 

T counsel you, first, against a super- 
consciousness of your ego. You are 
not it. You once thought you were. 
Chronologically, you were twenty years 
late. Your ego became submerged 
when vou donned your first long trous- 
ers. You have doubtless observed that 
refined and wistful dalliance with which 
vour cat regards the mouse it has caught 
and is about to swallow. You have 
also noted the complacent attentions 
she bestowed on lips and whiskers im- 
mediately after the glandular contor- 
tions of the throat during which her 
captive disappeared. My dear sir, that 
wistful dalliance tvpifies your courtship 

yours! the glandular contraction 1s 
vour honeymoon—vours! And, for 
the sake of a future so united, after 
vou have disappeared, rival the mouse 
and do not endeavor to make your pres- 
ence felt. 

Secondly, IT would warn you against 
beginning any sentence with: “But 
don’t you remember?—you said—” 
The use of any such phraseology on 
vour part is madness—a flying in the 
face of Providence. My dear Benedict. 
may I draw a parallel? There are two 
kinds of electrical current—direct and 
alternating. In the former, the indiv- 
idual impulses all travel in one direc- 
tion: in the latter, their direction alter- 
nates at the rate of from twenty to sixty 
times a second. Your wife is alternat- 
Ing current. 


Thirdly, never surprise her. The act 
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may induce a long forgotten pulsation 
in your stiffening arteries, but woman 
is an anticipatory rather than a reflec- 
tive creature. The delights of pros- 
pection are so engrossing that there is, 
as you perhaps have concluded, but lit- 
tle time for looking back. Furthermore, 
a surprise is a good deal of an assump- 
tion on your part, and the well-bred 
house-broken husband never assumes. 

Lastly, there is the attitude about 
your friends and relations—and this 
subject is so delicate that I already hear 
the ice begin to crack. As a Benedict, 
vour standing is entirely different from 
that you enjoyed before you were 
rounded up. To women, you have 
ceased to be a possibilitv. To bachelor 
survivors, you may still be a good old 
chap, but your outline is growing more 
and more indistinct; and as for the 
other Benedicts, they no longer regard 
you with their former admiration—a 
gaze like that of the cow’s burdened 
pony when he stares at a wild mustang 
across the prairie ridge. Te all these 
people your entity has developed a new 
phase, and the same treatment as for- 
merly would not be suitable. By one 
riotous act you have relegated them to 
a secondary position—and, Benedict, 
they all know it—and you know it— 
and, more important, your wife knows 
it! 

And may I here suggest that friend- 
ship calls for the highest intelligence of 
the married man. You must admit 
that you have become more than for- 
merly a creature subject to moods. You 
are elated or depressed, convivial or re- 
clusive, objective or subjective,. com- 
municative or silent, as the mood seizes 
vou. Have you ever considered that it 
is unreasonable to expect the same 
friend to respond at your demand to 
whatever mood may dominate you? 
Have vou not often been disappointed 
in Smith for being indifferent and ob- 
tuse? Undoubtedly you have. The 
solution, Benedict, is to classify your 
friends. Subdivide them into sections, 
and card-index each section with its 
governing quality. Then, by a species 
of mental requisition, each circle will 
respond to vour advances with exactly 
what you require, and its individual 
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members will hail you as one whose in- 
tuitive perception has been actually 
heightened by marriage. 

One moment ere we turn to the final 
and less monitory paragraphs of this 
revelation. I am perfectly willing to 
stake my reputation as an authority 
on matrimonial subjects that it has at 
one time occurred to every married 
woman, however saintly she be, how 
well she would look as a widow. 

Benedict, steel your nerves and be 
comforted. I assure you that it has 
nothing to do with you. It is merely 
the unconscious tribute of the sex to 
the greatest thorn in the side of the 
questing sisterhood. A little widow 
is a dangerous thing to a woman as 
well as a man, because she destroys the 
economic balance of supply and de- 
mand. She is a sentimental rover, who 
cruises the high conjugal seas with po- 
tent letters of marque. Therefore, Ben- 
edict, should her flag swim into your 
own horizon, read your sailing orders 
over again, and then keep your eyes 
glued to the compass, with thankfulness 
for that state of life to which it has 
pleased your owner to eall you. 

Now, if there is a publisher who is 
man enough to give you the oppor- 
tunity of progressing thus far, turn the 
shield, and consider the privileges of 
captivity. You will remember it has 
been pointed out that vour wife induces 
in you the desire to do what she wants 
done, and makes you believe that that 
is exactly what you yourself want. My 
very dear sir! Don’t you see that it 
doesn’t matter in the least, so long as 
you continue to believe that? If vou 
do what you believe you want to do, 
the source of your belief is negligible. 

Ponder for a moment upon another 
point. You must be aware that you 
have contracted an enormously power- 
ful alliance. You are linked to a crea- 
ture full of tremendous potentialities. 
Her interests are your own: she has for 
you an instinct both maternal and pro- 
tective. True, she can down you in 
any argument, no matter how just your 
cause may be—but does not this stiffen 
your confidence in her powers? Should 
you not welcome the co-operation of 
ene who can in an instant confound 
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your most logical protests and leave you 
gasping in spluttering if indignant 
helplessness? If, Benedict, such a co- 
operation as this is not to be welcomed, 
tel. me, pray, what do you want? 
Also, vou are safe against further as- 
saulis by that indomitable sex, to the 
most attractive member of which you 
have capitulated. Your wife will take 
sare of that for you. This is now her 
self-imposed and bounden duty, and she 
will even make it her pleasure. 
Then there are your affairs. 
you believe in intuition? By this time 
you must. Have you not experienced 
countless instances in which your wife 
knew intuitively that you could afford 
not necessarily for your own use— 
certain articles of apparel and adorn- 
ment? You were not sure about it 
in fact, you rather demurred; but sub- 
sequent happenings proved that you 
were entirely mistaken, and you could 
and did afford them. My dear sir! 
And, above all, there is atmosphere. 
This is a term largely used by visitors 
to picture galleries—a good, safe term, 
of all-round utilitv. It carries with it 
something more than a suggestion of 
sympathetic understanding, whether 
vou understand anything about a pic- 
ture or not. This is why I use it here. 
Can you get atmosphere without a 
woman? I trow not. Observe the 
middle-aged bachelor when he strolls by 
vour house and the blind is half-way 
up. Your wife is sitting with wrinkled 
brows over her accounts; you are sit- 
tinge with wrinkled brows over your 
wife. The contemptible things will not 
balance. She appeals to you. Your 
very best self suddenly stirs within you, 
and you say something absolutely ir- 
relevant to a domestic audit, and there 
passes between you that which makes 
it entirely unimportant whether any 
account ever balanced or not. The 
bachelor, glancing in, as all bachelors 
do, at the psychological moment, ob- 
serves what has taken place and strides 
on, his cigar glowing verv fiercely and 
emitting short voleanic unmodulated 
puffs. What has affected him is at- 
mosphere! 
And now, Benedict, please refer to 
the first paragraph of this revelation. 
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The north elevation. 


Solving the Servant Problem 
Architecturally 


Editor’s Note.—Here is a new feature in the solution of the help problem, 
not only in the city and summer home, but in the business homes of rural Canada. 
The construction of the dwelling house has much to do with the harmony of the 
household. In it privacy, as well as convention, must be considered. In this article 


Mr. Fry has told the story of what drew so much attention in London last year. 


By Reginald Fry 





SUCH a plan as is here submitted would 
serve for an ideal summer cottage to 
which to go for week-ends or for a few 
weeks or months when it is desired to 
dispense with the cumbersome removal 
from town of many servants. One of 
the chief accomplishments of the “Tdeal 
Home” is its banishing of the cottage 
hete noire—the servant problem. The 
small house may be so designed that the 
servant ean go about her duties with- 
out being seen by those who occupy 
the living part of the house. Since it 
is neither desirable nor comfortable 
that the small country home should at: 
tempt to imitate the hotel in the mat- 
ter of servants, their number and prev- 
alence, the ideal home has been plan- 
ned for one servant who could reason- 
ably be expected to care for the lower 
floor and the five bedrooms. Such a 
38 


house could, of course, aecommodate 


two servants. 

Taking the small number of servants 
into consideration, the Ideal Home is 
so arranged that they may have access 
to the front vestibule through a door 
leading from the pantry. Also, there is 
a secondary stairway which rises direct- 
ly from the kitchen so that they may 
reach any room of the upper floor with- 
out passing through the living-hall to 
the general stairway. By an ingenious 
arrangement of ventilators this stair- 
way is prevented from being the usual 
annoying conductor of the odors of 
cooking to the rooms of the upper floor. 
A similar precaution is found in a ven- 
tilating trunk which is arranged over 
the dresser in the kitchen, and which 
consists simply of a line of plain ventila- 
tors which open in the outer side-wall 
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The south elevation. 


and discharge the heated kitchen air 
into the yard. 

In a large house a perfection of bal- 
ance becomes the essential feature of 
external design, but in the cottage a 
rather rambling effect is infinitely more 
desirable. Externally the Ideal Home 
is Just a pleasing array of color, quite 
unsuited for any bit of architecture save 
a cottage, for after all the plan of the 
inside of a house is the important thing. 
Once that is right, the external appear- 
ance can be readily arranged by a good 
designer. 

The ‘roof tiles are dark brown, and 
the central gable is of reddish tiles 
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which gradually approach in color the 
brown tiling over the porch. The oak 
timber work is filled in with very dark 
red brick, the plinths and chimney 
stacks are of plum-colored brickwork, 
and the rough cast is in a warm stone 
color. The iron casements of the win- 
dows are painted a dark, lead color 
which is practically black. The shut- 
ters and treillage are green, and the big 
front doors are of oak. There is a red 
brick flooring in the loggia, and the 
tiny little roofs of the beams which jut 
over it are tiled with red. 


THE ELASTIC PLAN, 


The general scheme in planning the 
Ideal Home was that it might be en- 
larged or reduced in measurements in 
order to afford rooms of any size de- 
sired. It will be noted upon examina- 
tion of the plans that not only the whole 
number of recoms may be enlarged, }ut 
that any particular room and that above 
or below it may be enlarged without 
disturbing the general plan of the 
house. A‘'30, an extra room, such as a 
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Ground floor plan. 
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billiard room or snuggery, may be in- 
troduced into the accommodating plan 
and yet leave its “theme” intact. In 
fact, it is possible to group rooms for a 
large house about the central design. 
So admirable is the interior arrange- 
ment of the rooms on the ground fioor 
that the reception room, the hall, and 
the dining room have at least one win- 
dow opening to the south. ‘There is an 
eastern window also in the dining room, 
and from the drawing voom one may 
look out upon the sunset in the west. 
In the complete scheme of light and 
ventilation the larder has in no wise 
been neglected, for it aas a window 
opening toward the least warm corner 
of the four winds-—toward the north. 
The large hall and the drawing-room 
afford a generous impression of space, 
and the drawing-room with its windows 
facing three points of the compass is a 
most pleasant, sunny spot. 

Quite a charming feature of the floor 
plan is that the dining-room, the draw- 
ing-room, and the hall each have doors 


First floor plan. 


opening upon the loggia. This is one 
of the prettiest places imaginable. The 
roses bate be up about the oak beams 
which ceil it, and the red brick floor 
gives an appearance of the cheeriest 
comfort. 


ALL BEDROOMS SOUTHEAST. 


The second floor of the Ideal Home 
is so arranged that each of the five bed- 
rooms may claim its coveted quota of 
morning sunshine from the southeast. 
The servant’s bedroom is situated at the 
head of the secondary stairway, within 
call of the other bedrooms, but quite 
apart from them. 

All the water arrangements of the 
upper floor are placed over those on 
the ground floor so that the plumbing 
is very simple. The bathroom, tiled 
with pale green, is delightfully generous 
in size. One thing about this room 
which is particularly interesting as well 
as unusual, is that it has a draught- 
resisting door which is made entirely of 
one heavy piece of wood. 


A Big Day’s Earnings 


Editor’s Note——From the pen of one of Western Canada’s leading writers we 
have here a delightful love story of the plains. A homesteader by accident becomes 


a hero, and finds it the door to happiness. 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


For very nearly an hour there had 
not been a sound or a movement in 
John Wyburn’s homestead shack, ex- 
cept, of course, what the clock by the 
window had made. Ruff, the dog, was 
sleeping off behind the stove after the 
high exertions of his morning’s chase; 
and Wyburn himself had sat, awake 
but moody, with his head on his arm, 
and his arm on the table. There was 
nothing else in the room that could 
have spoken, or even moved, and night 
itself would not have been more still. 
Then the clock struck noon, with a 
quick, snappy sharpness that seemed 
almost rude. Wyburn and the dog 
both heard it, and bestirred themselves: 
the one because it was time to get din- 
ner, and the other, no doubt, because 
his sleep was out. 

A few minutes later, when Wyburn 
was setting out the dishes—three for 
himself, and one for Ruff—Reddy 
Kilmer rode up to the shack, making 
such a noise about it that the dog was 
up and off in a flash. There was no 
more quiet then: it was never quiet 
where Reddy Kilmer was. Wyburn 
gave a hurried turn to the ham that 
sizzled and sputtered on the stove, and 
went to the door; but Reddy had, as 
usual, the first word. 

“Hello, Sober John! Cheer up, if 
you can, and say you're glad to see 
me.” 

“T am that, bu P 

“Oh, I know you'll want full infor- 
mation—you’re such an inquiring fel- 
low, John. So I may as well tell you 
that I’m on my way to town, and I’ve 





stopped here for two reasons: first, for 
a bite of dinner, if you'll ask me to have 
it; and, second, to give you a message 
from ‘om Murton. He has some hay 
and oats to sell, and he would like you 
to go over and see what kind of an 
offer you can make for the lot. You 
understood me about the dinner, did 
you?” 

“When did you see Tom?” asked Wy- 
burn ignoring the hint. 

“This morning. I ealled in to see if 
he wanted anything in town. And as 
he did, I shall have to stop again on 
my way back to-morrow.” 

“One day in Red Deer enough for 
you now, Reddy?” Wyburn asked 
again, with a partial smile. 

“John Wyburn, you sober old fel- 
low, that’s the nearest to a joke I ever 
knew you to say, do, or think. You 
mean to imply, I suppose, that that 
doesn’t give me much time to visit the 
future Mrs. Reddy Kilmer? Well, it’s 
got to do this trip. But wait a min- 
ute, John, and [ll tell you some mod- 
ern history.” 

Reddy, who had till now been sitting 
in his saddle, dismounted, and turned 
the horse free to make its own way to 
the stable. Then he led Wyburn t 
the corner of the shack, as far as might 
be from the door, and, bending low, 
whispered mysteriously to him. 

“Friend of my youth, I now confide 
in you that I have reason to believe my 
wedding day will be pretty near set 
within the next twenty-four hours. I 
don’t mind telling you, either, that 
that’s what I’m going for.” 
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“That being so, | wish you well, Red- 
dy,” said Wyburn. 

“Sober John, | thank you. But give 
me some dinner, or I’ll never make the 
gerade. I’m thinking that ham in there 
will be done to a finish.” 

The table talk was of people and 
things roundabout, and of the 
approaching seeding-time, which in a 
homesteaders’ country always makes 
good talking. 

“And now,” said Reddy, after they 
had eaten, “tell me how your own 
heart trouble is getting on. Have you 
still that silly notion about not being 
of any use in the country?” 

Wyburn flushed a bit, and answered 
quietly : 

“T was thinking about that just be- 
fore you rode up.” 

“And thinking mighty blue and 
solemn about it, V1] wager. Can’t you 
make up your mind that you’re as good 
a citizen as the rest of us, and let it 20 
at, that?” 

“But Pm not. Every homesteader 
in the section, that I know of, has 
earned a right to his neighbors’ respect 
hy some eood act or favor. ve never 
done a thing to help any of them.” 

“That 1s just because the chance to 
do it hasn’t happened to come your 
way,” Reddy remonstrated. “You 
would be as willing to do a good turn 
as anyone if you found need for it.’ 

“And doesn’t that show that ’m not 
fit,’ argued Wvyburn, “when even the 
fates won’t give me a chance?” 

“John, what vou need is a wife. Any 
prospects?” 

“None.” 

“Tl venture it’s vour own fault. 
then. Won’t May Gunton have vou?” 

“T have not asked her.”’ 

‘And why haven’t you?’ 

Wyburns color deepened, and there 
was pain in his face and voice. 

“T’m not worthy, Kilmer.” 

“Worthy chopsticks!” sald teddy 
impatiently. “What’s wrong with you? 
Are vou awfully bad?” 

“Vm not worthy—that’s all.” 

“Took here, you sillv old freak, I was 
talking with May Gunton just this 
morning—-she’s been at Tom Murion’s 
for a day or two-——-going home to-night, 
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| think she said—and I believe she 
would be willing and glad to be your 
wife if you had sense enough to o 
her. Surely a chap like you, with : 
crop of sixty bushels to the acre, ought 
to be able to marry, if anyone is.” 

“T had a good crop—yes,”’ answered 
Wyburn slowly. “But ’m not worthy 
of even that.” 

“John Wyburn, you're a fool! Not 
worthy of a good crop—what d’ye 
mean?” 

Wyburn rose from the table, and 
stood facing his guest. He was much 
in earnest now, and his words came 
heavily. 

“T mean just that—I am not worthy. 
What am I that I should be enrictied 
by land that others had as good a right 
to as I had? People call it my land, 
by it’s mine only because I got it first. 
and the crop it grew last vear was the 
land’s earning, not mine. Why should 
| be favored more than Tom Murton, 
who had only a twenty-bushel crop, and 
half of it frozen at that? Who am I, 
to take advantage of kindness I’m not 
deserving of? I’ve got to earn 1t—at 
anv rate, I’ve got to do something that 
will make me feel inside myself that 
I’m fit to use the riches a generous 
Creator puts in my way. I haven’t 
done any such thing vet. I don’t feel 
fit. Kilmer. That big wheat crop last 
fall hurt me. Every bushel that came 
out of the thresher seemed to mock me 
and called me a sponger. And at New 
Year’s I went to see May Gunton. I 
thought, as vou said, that I was now in 
a position to marry, and that she could 
make a better use of the crop than I 
could. But when | stood before her, I 
felt condemned again. And again I 
asked myself: what right had I to seek 
more riches and more favors? If I wa: 
not worthy of land, I could not be 
worthy of love: if I wasn’t fit to use 
a crop, I eouldn’t be trusted with a 
heart. And so T came away.” 

Reddy looked at his friend for a 
moment in puzzled silence. Then he 
shook his head, and answered him. 
more kindly than before: 


“T can’t see it, old man: your philos- 
ophy is beyond me. Perhaps I ought 








to feel the same 
way, but I don’t. 
My advice to you is 
to get over it.” 
There was no 
more said about it 
till, a little later. 
Reddy had mounted 
his pony and was 
about to leave. Wvy- 
burn walked at his 


side. 



















“Good by, Iil- 
mer. I’ll be wishing 
you good luck.” 

“Thanks, John. 
And I say, John, 
youre a fitter sort 
than you think. 
Try to forget that 
notion of yours.” 

Wyburn watched 
his merry friend out 
of sight down the 
trail, and presently 
went back to the 
shack. Quite other- 
wise than had been 


intended, Reddy’s 
visit had added 
fresh fuel to the 
fires within him, 
and they burned 
anew as again he et 
sat and _ brooded. 


So it was that Tem 
Murton’s message 
was forgotten. He recalled it, somewhat 
cuiltily, to face a new difficulty: would 
he go to-day, while May Gunton was 
there, or tomorrow, after she had gone? 

The clock decided it, for it counted 
off so many hours, while Wyburn wait- 
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‘‘Wyburn came out of the bush into Merton’s clearing and 


stopped his horse in sudden wonder.’’ 


ed, that the day wore on, leaving him 
no choice but the morrow. He was 
both glad and sorry, then, that he 
should not see May Gunton. 

An hour after the next morning’s 
daylight, he was on the trail. He was 
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eager now to be moving, though he 
knew not why, and wondered at it. 
The way was pleasant enough, had he 
cared for that. From his shack to the 
inain road was a winding half-mile 
through the bush, and five miles east 
along the public highway brought him 
to a side-trail that went to the Red 
Deer River, past Murtons. The river 
trail led into a thicker growth of bush 
than he had come through before, and 
the marks of winter still lingered in it, 
‘showing patches of snow between the 
trees and muddy pools that the April 
suns had hardly more than touched. 
Further on, where the land was more 
open, the melting snows had run from 
the hillsides into a woodsy brook, al- 
ready swollen and running fast. Close 
to this brook, just before it reached 
the river, was the Murton dwelling. 

‘Tom Murton was locally known as 
the Unlucky Man of the Red Deer 
Road. For three years the crops on his 
rented farm had been poor; one of his 
barns had burned down; he had lost 
half a winter, the year before, with a 
broken leg; and now his wife was in 
the hospital. ‘That, very likely, was 
why May Gunton had been there, help- 
ing ‘lom’s twelve-year-old Betty to keep 
the house in order while the mother 
was away. It would be like her: and 
‘'om was the kind that people liked to 
help—with all his ill-luck, a cheery 
fellow still. 

Wyburn came out of the bush into 
Murton’s clearing, and at its edge, 
where he got his first view of the farm- 
stead, stopped the horse in sudden won- 
der. It was the same familiar view 
that he had seen many times before, 
except for one thing: there was no 
house! The other buildings were 
grouped, as they had been always, some 
distance back, but where the dwelling 
had been was now a blank. He rubbed 
his eyes, half doubting what they told 
him, but every time the picture came 
back with the empty place in it. Had 
Murtons hard luck again pursued him, 
this time with a fire in the night? Yet 
there was no smoke—only a blank. 

Wyburn rode at a gallop down the 
clearing. The closer view was even 
more strange; for there he saw, not that 
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a fire had burned, but that the earth 
had sunken, taking the house with it. 
A newly made hole opened like the 
mouth of a great well, forty feet across, 
its sides showing deep and black. 

It was very still. A cow-bell tinkled 
in the barn, and a bird or two chirped 
bravely in the neighboring bush: after 
that it was still again. And in that 
black hole was perhaps an even greater 
stillness. For Tom Murton and Betty 
must be buried in the landslide that 
had swallowed up their home. 


He tied his horse a little way back, 
and walked cautiously to the edge of 
the hole. Loose earth had fallen from 
the top, and even now, he saw, was 
breaking off and rolling down the sides, 
a straight drop of nearly thirty feet 
Toms little house, if not wrecked in 
the fall, was at least buried deep, for 
not a timber of it showed above the bot- 
tom of the pit. 

The fatal meaning of the thing came 
to Wyburn with the conviction that he 
must search it out. He must do it at 
once, and alone: there was no one else 
within two miles. Yet how? He turned 
away from the hole to feel, with careful 
steps, the surface-levels around him, 
half expecting the ground to give be- 
neath him as he went. The yard of 
Murton’s house was close to the brow 
of the hill. Just beyond and below 
was the river, and part way down the 
thinly wooded slope of the shore was 
the abandoned dump of the old Pioneer 
coal mine. 

And then it all came to him, in a 
sudden, soul-striving light. The Pio- 
neer mine had cave in! Its tunnels, 
which had not been worked for several 
years, ran from the river bank in a net- 
work of branches, and some of these 
were known to have reached far into 
the hill before the veins had given out. 
Wyburn had once gone through the 
mine, and he remembered that he had 
come out of the main tunnel into a 
large central chamber, in which the 
bulk of the coal had been mined. Its 
sides ran high, till they must have gone, 
he had then thought, unusually close 
to the surface. Murton’s dwelling, it 
now seemed, must have been built 
directly over this underground hollow, 
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and when, for some unknown reason, 
the roof of the mine gave way, the 
building dropped with it. 

If this were so, the tunnels which 
lad entombed the Murtons might also 
have saved them. Wyburn’s mind was 
now working quickly, and the clearing 
of the mystery showed him the need of 
instant action. 

Back at the barn he found a heavy 
shovel, and with this he hastened down 
the river-bank to the mouth of the tun 
nel. His hope was that the walls of the 
house might have shielded the prison- 
ers from the mass of earth and coal 
that had come down after them, and 
that the timbering of the tunnel might 
have fallen in such a way as still to 
have left them an air channel. The tun- 
nel made, at least, the best means of 
reaching them. 

The mouth was half-filled with fallen 
earth, through which Wyburn cleared 
his way, and went on into the open 
space beyond. The litter of a disused 
mine lay all about, and the faint light 
that had filtered in from the mouth 
gradually gave way to complete dark- 
ness, in which he groped uncertainly. 
Somewhere water was running, and it 
occurred to him that the snow-fed 
brook back of the house might have 
had something to do, by way of an 
underground leakage, with the unset- 
tling of the mine. He stumbled on 
through the dark, not knowing into 
what hidden mystery he might be go- 
ing. Fifty feet further, the way was 
blocked. 

For two hard hours he worked 
against an unseen obstacle of earth and 
rock, keeping close to the timbered wall. 
The sounds of his shovel, as he lifted 
its scanty pickings, fell strangely in 
the narrow darkness and _ seemed to 
mock him. Before and above him was 
a mass of fallen waste that threatened 
to engulf him at any moment, as i 
had engulfed the Murtons. The air 
grew heavy, and at spells he crept back 
for breath. Two hours of effort brought 
no result. The task seemed impossi- 
ble. Why should he longer continue 
it? Very likely it was already too late 
to save Tom and his little girl, and he 
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was in instant peril of his own life. It 
was too hard a risk! 

There came, from what seemed to be 
the inmost depths of the earth, a slow 
and threatful creaking. He turned to 
go. Then he paused, and for several 
moments thought it out. This thing 
that he had set out to do—if it might 
be done, he would like to do it: he 
would try again. And he went back 
to his task. 

With a few more strokes the shovel 
broke through, and Wyburn felt a wel- 
come rush of new air. The loosened 
stone and earth rolled to his feet, leav- 
ing an opening of a mans size, and 
through this he crept on hands and 
knees into a small passage that appeared 
to run-along the side and bottom of the 
main tunnel. If this but went far 
enough he might yet reach the Mur- 
tons. But it was still densely dark, and 
he could not see, or even guess, how 
far the open space extended. It seemed, 
however, that he had come a long way 
from the mouth of the mine: surely as 
far as the site of the fated house. He 
called, and his voice echoed weirdly. 

There was no answer. He had hard- 
ly dared hope there would be. But 
again he called. 

And then, from perhaps thirty feet 
away, came a faint, thin cry, the voice 
of a man far-spent. The Murtons were 
just beyond him! 

How he found them, pinned down 
beneath the timbers of the house; how, 
with desperate struggle, he freed them; 
and how he then got them out of the 
tunnel, Wyburn has never been able 
at all clearly, to tell. There were 
three—Tom, and his little girl, and one 
other—and they were limp and lifeless 
in his arms as he carried them away. 

Three times out through the tunnel, 
by the same groping way he had come, 
Wyburn now went with his helpless 
burdens, and twice back again. It had 
been a work of many hours, and at the 
last his strength failed him. One clear 
sense—that he must go on—remained, 
and under its impulse he brought the 
three out from the tunnel into the open 
air and carried them, one by one, up 
the bank. He hardly noticed that he 
was still moving in the dark, nor real- 
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ized that while he had been working in slowly. ‘But I wonder, Reddy, if I’ve 


the tunnel the day had gone. At the earned the right now——” 
brow of the hill, to which he climbed “Earned? I say, John, this is the 


with pain, he laid down the three still 
unmoving forms, and then dropped be- 
side them, exhausted. 

When he came to himself, someone 
was bending over him, and fearfully 
he asked: 

“Where are they?” 

It was Reddy Kilmer’s voice that 


biggest day’s earning you ever did in 
your life. You need never again be 
troubled about not being fit or worthy, 
for now you’ve proved it. And you’ve 
earned something else, too. She as 
much as told me so, just now.” 

“She told you?” sald W vburn Wonh- 


ae ae deringly. ‘Who do you mean?” 

answered. ‘‘Ned Carter has taken them “Why S cay, we dad ees ane 
away. Ile’s coming back for you pres- Ly say, YOU stuj . 
ently Thev must have heen pretty you know Who, it was you took out of 
far gone, John, but they came to after that death-tr ip! te 
a bit, and seem to be alright now. Ned “Tom and Betty, I suppose. There 
and I got here just in time. What Was another, oo, but I couldn’t see who 
about yourself?” It was.” 

“Tm tired, very tired,” said Wyburn “Tt was May Gunton! 





Someone asked Dr. Beecher, when an old man, how he was 
vetting along. “Oh, | am doing a thousand times better than I 
used to, because | have made up my mind to let God manage his 
Owl) universe,” he replied. 

* ok 

If there is a pathétice sight in the universe it is that of a narrow, 
ignorant, vulgar man presiding over a great pile of money which 
he has scraped together without any grand life-purpose or ulterior 
aim but that of animal enjoyment. 

x ok x 


A man may build a palace, but he can never make it a home 
alone. The spirituality and love of a woman alone can accomplish 
this. 

* Ok Ox 

If money is so slippery that you can hardly keep hold of it 
when you are watching it all the time, how can you expect to get 
some enormous return for money which you invest in some far- 
away scheme, which you will probably never see and which is 
absolutely beyond your control? 

Dr. O. S. MARDEN, 














The Political Star of Senator 
Dandurand 


Editor’s Note.—In this character sketch of a well-known Canadian, we are 


brought into intimate touch with a citizen 


of the Province ot Quebee, of French 


extraction, whose charm of personality and whose achievements in many lines makes 


an interesting story. It must be the envy of many Anglo-Canadians how our French- 


Canadian fellows master the intricacies of 


two languages and appear so easily at 


home in either tongue. The political field, and especially the platform, seem to have 
a special charm for young men of Lower Canada, and their rise into political prom- 
inence has added to the lustre of our national existence. 


By H. Linton Eccles 


Somewhere or other away back in 
classical history, or what passes for his- 
tory, there was a young gentleman who, 
we are told, hitched his fortunes to a 
star and so became immortal. Whether 
the young gentleman in question per- 
formed this feat in an actual or a fig- 
urative sense is not vouchsafed to us. 
His lasting notoriety is due to the fact 
that he supplied posterity with an ex- 
cellent simile for pointing to our young 
men the gospel of getting on. Nothing 
in that genial old bluffer Samuel 
Smiles’s voluminous output has any- 
thing on this classical metaphor. You 
tell your voung enthusiast to hitch his 
fortunes to law, to medicine, to polities, 
to journalism, or some other such 
obsession, and to stay hitched until he is 
a full-fledged lawyer, doctor. politician, 
or — he can cover any assignment on 
the city editor’s diary without being 
nee os scooped more than once in six 
months—and you at least have reckon- 
ed for righteousness in the practical ap- 
plication of the metaphor. Whether 
your young man will give the stars, or 
any of them, or you, any credit is an- 
other matter. 

I have been unable to discover who 
gave the astral tip to the gentleman 
whom we now recognize officially as the 
Honorable Raoul Dandurand, and refer 
to popularly as just Senator Dandur- 
and. It may be that he himself cannot 
recall who it was. Anyhow, that is not 


essential what is, is that Raoul Dand- 
urand hitched and stayed hitched. It 
was some years after Wilfred Laurier 
made the same weighty decision, but 
the two have been team-mates long 
since. 

Like many another young man who 
starts out in the serious business of life 
to show the goray- -he: aded lawye ‘rs how 
the law should be administered, and 
how incidentally one side’s lawyers 
should fool the other side’s lawyers, Mr. 
Dandurand got tired of the routine end 
of the profession, the mere machinery 
of manipulating laws, and broke in 
where the laws are made, or are sup- 
posed to be made. ‘That was when he 
and his star got hitched for good, and 
although he has had to do with the law 
since, and has even written books about 
the law, the legal business must be con- 
sidered as having been a side line with 
him throughout the progress part of his 
career. 

Mr. Dandurand really improved up- 
on this aphorism from classical days, 
for he was not content to tie up with a 
lone star. He had more than one string 
on the heavens, his astronomical con- 
nections concerning nothing less than a 
small constellation. His pole-star, or 
whatever it is called in this branch of 
science, was politics, but he had a firm 
line besides on real estate, on the stock 
exchange. as well as his aforesaid legal 
connections. Add to this the talented 
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assistance of a matrimonial alliance, and 
you account for much of the success 
that attends the second leader of the 
Opposition in the Senate. 

Mrs. Dandurand is a considerable 
social figure among French-Canadians, 
and one of those ladies of executive 
genius who push a society for the propo- 
gation of this, that, or the other public 
purpose into the foreground of the pub- 
lic’s rather short memory. ‘This oldish 
young man in the early fifties certainly 
can thank his lucky stars for the be- 
nignance with which they have shone 
upon his career. 

The noticeable thing about the Sen- 
ator’s career, that he reached 
prominence not by the platformery but 
by the stage management of polticis. He 
certainly must be given full eredit for 
reaching a place of conspicuousness in 
the country’s life without having to pay 
acknowledgment to any particular help 
from the crowd. He has risen on no 
furore of flag-waving, he has not had 
the advantage or otherwise of standing 
on a publie platform with the limelight 
centered dazzlingly on him and his 
thoughts centered on the parcel of 
manuscript in his pocket written round 
a series of passionate appeals to the 
patriotic feelings of the nation. If he 
had been less diplomatic in the hand- 
ling of his strong pro-French-Canadian 
svympathies—which is not saying a syl- 
lable against his sincerity—he might 
have been placed in circumstances 
where unpopularity would have been 
showered unpleasantly upon his head. 
But he has worked quietly and svstem- 
atically, as in the case of his reciprocity 
with old France, towards the aims 
which he holds good, and the stamp 
of approval on his working is seen in 
the fact that the three-cornered relations 
hetween French—and  English-speak- 
ing Canadians, between Canada and 
France, and between Britain and 
Irance are not worse but better for the 
part he has played in them. 


Loo, is 


KNOWS OLD FRANCE INTIMATELY. 


Senator Dandurand is one of the few 
French-Canadians who really know old 
Franee. <A notable instance of his ef- 
forts to improve relations between 
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Canada and France was his co-negotiat- 
ing with hte Hon. L. P. Brodeur, ex- 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, in 
1900. of the trade agreement with the 
French Republic. He introduced on 
behalf of Canada the preference on 
French wines and liqueurs, in exchange 
for which France got cheaper Canadian 
flour and lumber. The treaty was 
much to the liking of the French Gov- 
ernment, which decorated the Domin- 
ion Senator with the Legion of .Honor. 

His interest in France has_ been 
marked in numerous other directions. 
He worked hard to promote an eutente 
between that country and Canada, and 
he has helped by his voice and his purse 
various French immigrant societies in 
Canada. Naturally his acquaintance 
with other countries has led him to 
follow and encourage the movement to- 
wards international peace, and Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier deputed him as Canada’s 
representative to the Hague Peace Con- 
ference. He is a member of the Inter- 
national Peace and Arbitration Society, 
of whose principles he has been a con- 
sistent advocate. 

In 1909 Senator Dandurand, with 
the Hon. L. P. Brodeur, represented 
Canada at the unveiling of the monu- 
ment to Monealm. Standing at a cere- 
mony which was associated with the 
capture of Quebee by the British, Sen- 
ator Dandurand made a notable speech 
in which he enlarged on the cordial re- 
lations between England and the de- 
scendants of the French in Canada. 
This was in keeping with his position 
afterwards as an executive officer of the 
Francois-Amerique, an organization for 
encouraging closer relations between 
France, Canada, and the United States. 


A GENEOLOGICAL TRADITION, 


Senator Dandurand’s father was one 
Edipe Dandurand. who left a dry-goods 
business on a small scale in St. John’s 
County to found another on a rather 
larger scale in Victoria Square, Mon- 
treal, which was not, however, the high- 
priced rental location it is to-day. It 
was a move that paid, in good coin, 
but nothing that we should consider 
handsome. He did not leave much 
more than a competence to his imire- 
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SENATOR RAOUL DANDURAND, 
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diate descendants. Something in the 
appearance and character of his son, 
the Montreal financier and_ senator, 
makes you guess whether there is any 
North British blood in him. He looks 
the part of a grandson of a Scottish set- 
tler in Canada more than that of a man 
who might have rallied to Montealm to 
resist the English redeoats. There is 
some foundation for the faney. The 
maiden name of the Senator’s mother 
was Roi, which is said to have been a 
corruption of the Scottish Roy. Iven 
the good French origin of the Dandur- 
and family name is queried, for it 
seems that a Scottish cognomen is on 
the registers that might have fathered 
it. A certain) Daniel Durand was 
known to local fame as Dan. Durand, 
and in common usage the two names 
became one. But that does not take 
us farther than the bounds of tradition, 
any more than does the fancied parallel 
trait in the character of Senator Dand- 
urand to the persistence which is said 
to be the national characteristic of the 
Scot. 

It worth noticing here, before 
leaving the subject of the Hon. Raoul’s 
antecedents, that he had two ancestors 
in the Rebellion of 1837—-De Lorimier 
and Dagnette—and their division of 
the family has been remarked for the 
ardently reform temperament of its 
members. 

When the senator-to-be was a lad in 
knickerbockers he developed flueney of 
speech, and he had the good sense to 
become fluent in both French and Eng- 
lish. His father, impressed by his ap- 
titude, sent him to Montreal College. 
and later to Laval University law 
school. where he graduated B.C.L. 
From his early manhood he has been 
keenly alive in the political game, and 
he is remembered as a budding speech- 
maker as far back as his seventeenth 
and eighteenth vears. At that time the 
only Liberal club in Montreal was the 
Club National. It served the purpose 
of a base of supply for sending out 
speakers into the neighborfng ridings. 
Also, of course, it was a training school 
for amateur debaters, and among such 
members as the afterwards Honorables 
L. P. Brodeur, Rodolphe Lemieux, and 
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Wilfrid Laurier, and Lomer Gouin, 
young Raoul Dandurand found models 
after which he could fashion his own 
forensic capacities. 


A PRACTICAL MAN, 


But, with all his liking for debate 
and the more popular opportunities that 
platform performance gives of making 
a fair presentation before one’s fellow 
men, it was as a Campaigner, as a man- 
ipulator of the scenes behind the debat- 
ing stage, that Dandurand made his 
mark. In this very considerable and 
apparently very necessary department 
of politics he learnt quickly and well, 
until few men, even 1n Quebec, could 
show themselves his superiors in hand- 
ling the machinery of a political cam- 
paign. 

In 1896 he was the master manager 
of the Quebec onslaught, for Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier. He covered the province, 
from south to north, from east to west, 
in the Liberal interest, making many 
speeches and providing material for 
many more speeches that others made. 
Certainly the enthusiasm of the French- 
Canadians, which was the most distin- 
guishing feature of Sir Wilfrids com- 
ing into power, was to be put down 
largely to the credit of Mr. Dandurand, 
whose influence right up to now counts 
much in holding Quebee true to the 
Laurier traditions. 


Canadians of retentive memory will 
recollect that Mr. Laurier then had no- 
tions of reforming the Upper House, 
and the method he tried to follow was 
that of sending up there a leaven of 
men of mental calibre. men of stand- 
ing on the public platform or_ of 
achievement in commercial life. The 
Senate of the day was overwhelmingly 
Conservative, and there was room in its 
organism for new blood as well as 
vounger muscle. Among Laurier’s first 
nominees was Mr. Dandurand, who, at 
thirty-seven, was entitled to be regarded 
as a senatorial stripling among gray- 
heads. But fifteen years of desk-polish- 
ing in the Upper House have made 
Senator Dandurand a gray-head him- 
self, though his actual gray hairs are 
vet few. 

































The Senator, following his leader, 
may not have now so enthusiastic a 
bent to reform the Gilded Chamber, 
but he must be given credit for trying 
hard, along the lines he believes to be 
most effective, to make the Senate of 
some use and some weight in consider- 
ing the affairs of the nation. He has 
stood out for intelligent discussion, and 
if need be amendment and revision, of 
the legislative efforts handed up by the 
Commons. 

During the days when he was a 
practising barrister first and a politician 
afterwards, Mr. Dandurand wrote, in 
association with Mr, Charles Lanctot, 
Deputy Provincial Attorney-General, 
two legal books that achieved some fame 
—a “Treatise on Criminal Law” and a 
‘Manual for Justices of the Peace.” He 
also studied extensively the ramifica- 
tions of law as it affects corporations, 
and his authority is regarded as valu- 
able on the various large concerns in 
which he is interested, although it is 
years since he gave up the law as his 
professional occupation. 

Probably Senator Dandurand’s most 
heroic role was performed in his capac- 
ity of director of the Montreal City and 
District Savings Bank, when, some 
months ago, the famous “run” on the 
bank occurred and four million dollars 
were withdrawn. As everybody knows, 
the City and District circum-navigated 
the crisis, but only a few men on the 
street know just how. The senator 
happens to be a big man with the Bank 
of Montreal, and it was borrowed Bank 
of Montreal bills that paid the panic- 
impelled City and District depositors 
when they rushed the harassed tellers. 
In case these stacks of notes were not 
high enough—for as the anxious mo- 
ments of the “run” passed nobody 
knew when or if there would come any 
letting-up of speed—Senator Dandur- 
and had called up a big pile of gold. 
A number of the scared depositors, one 
or two of whose accounts ran well into 
four figures, were ostentatiously handed 
gold in payment of their balances. The 
coin was good, but it was heavy. And 
there seemed such a mountain of it on 
hand. After all, what was the use of 
taking it away—a proceeding that, any- 
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how, was physically impossible in sev- 
eral cases. A few timid ones were found 
to take the gold, but the majority re- 
turned it to the bank’s cellars. The 
news of the banks gold mountain re- 
serve spread over the most affected 
portions of the city, confidence was re- 
stored, and the panic was soon a thing 
forgotten. 

Lhe Senator has at least two other 
company directorships that take up a 
good deal of his time. He is on the 
board of the Grand Trunk Pacifie Rail- 
way and that of the Saufgard Assur- 
ance Company. ‘lhe foundation of his 
fortune, which is estimated on the 
street as on or around the half-million 
mark, he owes principally to real es- 
tate, for he has made many timely and 
some lucky investments in land. 

‘Ten years ago, when most of the 
present townsite merchants were cubs 
at or not in the game, Senator Dand- 
urand and his partner, Mr. Louis Boyer, 
placed on the market two townsites, 
Rosemount and Westmount Plateau, 
that proved prolitable booms. Rose- 
mount is now an extensive middle-class 
section of Montreal, whilst the West- 
mount-Beyond townsite formed the 
nucleus of what is now the town of 
Notre Dame de Grace. The two part- 
ners are sald to have cleared about fifty 
thousand dollars on the two townsites— 
which was pretty good trading a decade 
ago, when deals were not so spectacular 
as they are now. 

The extent to which a man’s for- 
tunes, both social and political, may be 
helped by his marrying is exemplified 
in the case of Senator Dandurand. He 
married early in life Josephine, second 
daughter of the late Premier Marchand 
of Quebec. Before she stepped out of 
active public life she was a busy mem- 
ber of the Local Council of Women. 
She was also an authoress of note, con- 
tributing literary sketches and poems 
to the now defunct woman’s periodical, 
the “Journal de Francois.” A volume 
of poems which she afterwards pub- 
lished led to her being crowned laureate 
by the Royal Society, and later, in 
1898, she was appointed “Officier 


d’Academie,” the first Canadian woman 
to receive this honor. 























The summer house at Green Head, where Mr. 


‘My Own Canadian Home.’ 


EK. G. Nelson was living when he completed 
’ 


“My Own Canadian Home” 


Editor’s Note.—The following story of Edwin Gregson Nelson, born in St. John, 


N.B., in 1849, and the author of this well-known Canadian patriotic song, as told by 
the Rev. H. A. Cody, will be especially welcome to all readers of MacLean’s Maga- 
zine. The author of the Frontiersman, and the Long Patrol is already familiar to 


Canadian readers. 


By H. A. Cody 


Author of “The Frontiersman,” “The Long Patrol,” etc. 


A MAN once asked Mahomet what was 
the best monument he could erect to 
the memory of his friend, and there 
came the terse reply “Dig a well.” The 
meaning is most apparent. A monu- 
ment of stone would be of little prac- 
tical value, and ere long would crumble 
into dust, but the well would endure, 
giving strength and joy to millions. 

A true poem is like a well dug in the 
midst of a weary land. It is a perpetual 
fountain of delight and _ inspiration. 
Kingdoms, governments, and systems 
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pass away, but a poem enshrined in 
the hearts of countless men, women, and 
children lives throughout the ages. 


‘‘Its echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.’ 


Too often in a material age the im- 
portance and influence of a poem is ov- 
erlooked. Sentiment plays’ a larger 
part 1n our lives than at times we are 
ready to admit. It is a simple as wel! 
as an instructive task to trace the his- 
tory of certain well known poems which 
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have exerted an important influence 
upon various generations. 
Apart from helpful hymns there 


have been written at certain critical 
periods poems which have stirred na- 
tions and moulded the thoughts of the 
age. But too often while the songs live 
and become familiar household words 
the writers who carved the monuments 
have in many cases been forgotten. Peo- 
ple drink of the water, and are refresh- 
ed but know little about the sourse from 
which the streamlet flows. 

This is only too true in connection 
with a distinctly Canadian song, well 
known, and which thousands of ehil- 
dren sing on National occasions. “My 
Own Canadian — which is now 
sung next to the National Anthem,was 
written by a man of whom the world 
knows very little. It was coniposed 
under somewhat peculiar circumstances 
which should be of interest to the many 
who sing it and love the words of that 
stirring song. This article, therefore, 
is an attempt to lift the veil of oblivion 
which has rested too long upon the au- 
thor of “My Own Canadian Home,” 
and to set forth a few facis concerning 
his life, and the history of his best 
known production. 

Edwin Gregson Nelson was born in 

John in 1849. His father, Valen- 
tine Henry Nelson, was a Scotchinan by 
birth, and kept a bookstore in the city 
on the north side of Kine street where 
Messrs. Manchester, Robertson and Al- 
lison now carry on their big business. 
He was a man of considerable talent, 
and devoted his spare time to the writ- 
ing of poetry. His only published book 
of which we have any record was “The 
New Brunswick Minstrel,” containing 
not only a number of his own poems 
but selections from other authors as 
well. As was the custom in those days, 
he lived over his store, and here his on- 
ly son, Edwin, was born. Thus from 
his early 
brought into direct contact with books 
and magazines, and it was only natur- 
al that he should become a reader and 
booklover, and follow in the footsteps 
of his father. His thoughts turned to 


writing, and during the period when 
he was an assistant to another booksell- 


days the future author was. 

















Own 


author of 
Home. , 


Nelson, 
Canadian 


‘‘My 


er in the city he produced a number of 
articles both prose and poetry, which 
were for the most part published in the 
Stewart’s Literary Quarterly Magazine, 
a periodical issued in his native city. 
He had very little leisure in which to 
write, as he had to remain in the shop 
until a late hour in the evening. Most 
of his literary work was done at mea} 
time, and accordingly he had little op- 
portunity for careful revision. “He 
wrote,” says the editor of the Quarter- 
ly, “on little bits of paper, old enve- 
lopes, and newspaper wrappings, with 
a stubby lead pencil, and his stories 
came to me half a dozen sheets at a time. 
He kept his matter well in hand, and 
really turned out in this manner many 
sketches and tales which did credit to 
the Quarterly. He was always original 
and bright, and I used to be asked the 
name of the author of the things he 
wrote. Occasionally he sent me some 
verses, and these often were very good, 
though he made no pretensions to the 
title of poet.” 

At first Mr. Nelson wrote under the 
name of “Edwin St. John,” and several 
of his stories, such as “A Courtship by 
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Proxy,” ‘‘Almost a Romance,” “Uncle 
John’s Story,” and a number of poems 
entiled “Spring,” “Xmas,” ete., were 
thus signed. These early verses show 
little indication of the imperial spirit 
which breathes through his later and 
familiar patriotic poems. His stories 
were always well conceived, and care- 
fully wrought out. His verses were 
mostly of a sentimental nature, such as 
“A Heart Sigh,” and “Lines to a Young 
Lady who declared that she knew not 
the meaning of love.” 

Occasionally the note changed as 
when in ‘A Pilgrim’s Progress,” he de- 
scribes the course of a young man from 
his first ‘cooling drink of beer,” to “a 
drink of Yankee rot.” and the results 
which followed. Lines such as these 
were but natural to one who was such 
an earnest temperance advocate, for be- 
sides belonging to several temperance 
societies, he wrote a number of article= 
against the liquor traffic. 

In the early seventies following a 
serious illness, Mr. Nelson moved _ to 
Prince Edward Island, and located at 
Charlottetown. Here he began business 
as an “Importer and Repairer of Sewing 
Machines.” Just what qualifications he 
had for this work is hard to tell. But 
even here he found use for his poetical 
muse. One of the machines he handled 
was called the “Wanzer,” which won 
two gold medals at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. Te commemorated the vict- 
ory in “A Legend of Ye Centennial,” a 
poem of several verses, and written in a 
somewhat humorous strain. But sew- 
ing machines evidently were not in Mr. 
Nelson’s line, for after staying a few 
vears at Charlottetown we find him re- 
turning to St. John. His farewell to the 
Island was expressed in the following 
poem of two verses: 


‘Oh fair Prince Edward Isle! thou happy 


land, 
With smiling peace and teeming plenty 
blest, 


Sweet isle of sunny slopes and pleasant 
glades, 
And bright-eyed maids, whose powers must 
be confessed. 


‘‘Fain would I linger yet awhile to stay, 
Amid thy charms, where I delight to dwell, 
But duty calls and beckons me away 
To other scenes; dear Island, fare-thee- 
well.’’ 
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Upon his return to St. John Mr. Nel- 
son again entered into the book selling 
business, this time on his own account 
the year after the great fire of 1877. 
His first store was at the head of King 
street, in what is known as the “Trin- 
ity” block. Later he moved to the 
corners of King and Charlotte streets, 
where he continued in business up to 
the time of his death in 1904. 

“His shop,” wrote a personal friend, 
“was a favorite place of resort for read- 
ing men, as he was probably a better 
authority on books and authors than 
any other book dealer in this part of 
Canada. He would not keep or sell 
certain publications which he found 
offensively anti-British. He always gave 
the preference, so far as he could influ- 
ence the trade, to British books over 
those from the United States, and ex- 
erted a large and continuous influence 
in eliminating from Sunday School lib- 
raries literature which exalted United 
States institutions and patriots, and was 
unfriendly or offensive to loyal British 
sentiment.” 

The spirit of Canadian patriotism 
and imperialism became very strong in 
Mr. Nelson’s heart and mind until it 














The home in St. John, N.B., of the author. 






































The exact cliff at Green Head, where Mr. 
Nelson completed ‘‘My Own Canadian 
Home.’’ He sat where the cross appears 
in the picture. 


erew into almost a passion. He was 
continually writing articles for news- 
papers along this line. He was one of 
the founders and charter members of 
the St. John branch of the Imperial 
Federation League, and a member of 
the executive of the New Brunswick 
branch of the British Empire League. 
He was also a member of the executive 
of the Canadian League. Little won- 
der, then, that at length his thoughts 
should flower into perfection in poems 
of a purely patriotic nature and form 
the crowning and monumental work of 
his life. 

The first of these was conceived in a 
manner of considerable interest. He 
was travelling one day with several men 
on a steamer on the St. John River. 
It was a beautiful summer day, and 
while sitting on deck his companions 
began to talk about the wonders of Eur- 


ope dwelling especially upon the fair 


Italian skies. When the conversation 
ended and his companions had wander- 
ed to some other part of the steamer, 
Mr. Nelson remained behind, and stood 
looking upon the fair prospect around 
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him on both sides of the river, and the 


deep blue of the skies overhead. It was 


a scene of entrancing beauty, and thrill- 


ed the heart of the loyal enthusiast. 


Drawing an envelope from his pocket 
he jotted down several lines of the 
poem which is now so familiar. 


‘*Though other skies may be as bright, 
And other lands as fair, 

Though charms of other climes invite 
My wandering footsteps there, 

Yet there is one, the peer of all, 
Beneath bright heaven’s dome, 

Of thee 1 sing, O happy land, 
My own Canadian home!’’ 


Having done this he replaced the 
paper in his pocket, and engaged with 
business he for several weeks forgot 
about his hasty production on the 
steamer. Ilappening to come across it 
one day he showed it to a friend whom 
he considered a good critic. The lat- 
ter was pleased with the words and sug- 
vested that he should not only complete 
the poem but add something of the true 
Canadian heroic spirit. At this time 
Mr. Nelson’s family was spending the 
summer at a spot a short distance from 
St. John, known as “Green Head,” the 
birthplace of Mrs. Nelson. Whenever 
possible Mr. Nelson would leave the 
city and hie away to his home in the 
country, and live for a time among the 
trees, flowers, and birds. Near the 
house stands an old abandoned lime 
stone quarry, and on the top of the 
bare face of rock one hundred and twen- 
tv feet in height is a point from which 
one can obtain a magnificient view of 
the St. John River for miles up stream, 
and the surrounding country. This was 
Mr. Nelson’s favorite retreat, and here 
with pencil in hand he, like Virgil of 
old licked his lines into shape, and ad- 
ded the two verses dealing with the 
heroic spirit as had been suggested to 
him. 

The poem was published in 1887, and 
set to several tunes but that of Mr. 
Morley McLaughlin has proven the fav- 
orite. The first time it was sung in 
public seems to have been in Trinity 
church school room in St. John. A 
local paper says that “The opening 
chorus of “My Own Canadian Home,” 
will be long remembered as the first pro- 
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duction of what is destined to become 
41 Canedian National hymn.” 
not take the poem long to be 
rally accepted, and everywhere it 
( much favorable comment. 
ie poem is already well known,” 
was the remark of a newspaper, “‘not 
only on account of the pleasant rythm 
of its verse but as well io the strong 
and noble expression which it gives to 
Canadian national feeling.” 

In all parts of Canada, at school gath- 
erings, and at patriotic meetings “My 
Own Canadian Home” found its way. 
Its influence began to spread and it be- 
came recognized outside of our own 
country. Of the numerous cases which 
might be mentioned two must suffice. 
The poem was accepted by the riflemen 
of Sussex, England, and was sung on 
the occasion of the visit of the Canadian 
team several years ago, the band of the 
London Scottish regiment playing the 
accompaniment. A copy of a Demer- 
ara paper of September 26th, 1891, con- 
tained the words of “My Own Canadian 
Home,” with the announcement that 
“i. G. Nelson’s song to the music of 
Morley McLaughlin would be _ played 
that afte noon in the Promenade Gard- 
ens by the volunteer militia band.” 
Thus in four years the poem had not 
only won the hearts of Canadians but 
those of other lands as well. 

If imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
so is plagarism, and for downright im- 
pudence in this respect a Colorado pap- 
er of August 3rd, 1892 carries off the 
palm. It deliberately used several of 
the verses of Mr. Nelson’s song, merely 
substituting Colorado for Canadian. 

Not only in the writing of “My Own 
Canadian Home” has Mr. Nelson per- 
formed a distinct service, but he has 
written peer which are also widely 
sung. Of these “‘Up with the Union 
Jack,’’ was composed in answer to the 
blatant erv that “the British flag would 
soon be hauled down, and that another 
would rise in its stead.” “Raise the 
flag” was written at the request of Col- 
onel George T. Denison, a great person- 
al friend of Mr. Nelson. The former 
was to present a flag to a certain school 
in Ontario, and needed a suitable song 
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for the occasion. “Raise the Flag” 
was accordingly composed, and is now 
in almost every collection of Canadian 
National songs. Another of his songs, 
“Canada, Land of the Free,” has also 
had a wide circulation. It was first sung 
at the Centennial school in St. John, 
and on that occasion Mr. Nelson gave 
an address on patriotism. 

For these three songs Mr. Nelson 
himself wrote the music, for he was a 
musician of no mean order. From his 
mother, a highly educated woman, he 
inherited this talent. He sang well, 
and could play upon almost any musi- 
cal instrument. 

Tt was a cause of much satisfaction 
to Mr. Nelson to know that he had as- 
sisted In some degree in arousing and 
strengthening the patriotic spirit in his 
own loved land. Numerous were the 
letters he received from far and near, 
from friends and strangers, testifying 
to the help and inspiration his poems 
had been. He had not written for mon- 
ey, and “though,” as one said, “he se- 
cured copyrights, he gave permission 
to publishers of school readers, song 
collections, and other publications cir- 
culated among Canadian people to use 
them without charge. He regarded this 
as a contribution he ought to make 
toward the promotion of a Canadian 
and Imperial spirit throughout the 
land.” 

Thus lived Edwin Gregson Nelson, a 
quiet humble man, who sought not for 
popular applause, or the approval of 
the great. He was content to perform 
his task and let the work tell. His own 
feelings were well expressed in verse 
several years ago when asked what he 
would be in life. He replied : 


‘*What would I be? An honest man, 

Of spotless fame, though humble name; 
My aim to make as best I can, 

My light to shine with purer flame. 


‘“What would I be? A trusty friend, 
With heart sincere, of flattery clear, 

More willing far to give than lend, 
And prompt a fainting heart to cheer. 


‘“What would I be? A friend of man— 
From king or queen, to poor and mean- 

And leave this world where now I am, 
Better than tho’ IT had not been.’’ 


- 4... - 
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The Print of the French Heel 


Editor’s Note.—The first instalment of this clever mystery story appeared in 


the July number. The conclusion will follow in the September number. 


By Robert E. Pinkerton 


CHAPTER I1lI—Continued. 


Mr. Burt presided over the table with 
the ease and geniality that would have 
marked a similar dinner in his former 
home in Chicago. Only once did he 
apologize. 

“T am sorry that I cannot offer you 
some wine,” he said, “but the canoe in 
which two cases were coming up last 
summer was wrecked, and we have been 
without it for a year.” 


Not once, in word or feature, in his 
eyes or in the tone of his voice, did Mr. 
Burt betray the feeling he had so frank- 
ly stated he held for his guest. 


In compliance with his determina- 
tion, Lawrence did not tell how it hap- 
pened that he was in the country. 

Their talk was from the first of their 
alma mater, for early in the dinner 
Lawrence had spoken of the fact that 
they were from the same college. 

Mr. Burt’s affability and geniality in- 
creased when he learned this, and he 
talked of his college days for an hour 
or more. 

When the cigarettes were lighted 
there was a pause in the conversation. 
Finally Lawrence burst forth impetu- 
ously: 

“T may be treading on forbidden 
eround, Mr. Burt, but I cannot down 
my curiosity. I can account for the 
books, the bath-tub, the electric lights, 
the pictures, all this,” and he indicated 
the table, “but the hardwood floors are 
a mystery that I cannot fathom. 

Mr. Burt laughed. 

“They were a mystery to me, too, 
until I discovered the answer. When 
I built this cabin there was a grove of 


oak-trees on a point a mile down the 
lake. 

“T could not imagine how they got 
there, but I took them anyhow. Only 
last year I learned that late in the sev- 
enteenth century there was a Hudson 
Bay Company post on that point, and 
that the factor, an Englishman, because 
of a love for the tree of his native land, 
had sent for a gallon of acorns and 
planted them. 

“They did not fare very well, but 
the grove was two hundred years old 
when I came, and I managed to get 
enough timber for the floors. What is 
your explanation of the rest?” 

“T did not see how you could have 
hauled in the lumber,” replied Law- 
rence, “but I did see how it was possible 
to transport the rest by canoe. But it 
must have been a stupendous undertak- 
ing.” 

“Yes, and it required three years to 
get all this in and into shape,” said Mr. 
Burt. “The piano, bath-tub, dynamo, 
waterwheel machinery, furnace, cook- 
ing-range and several other things were, 
of course, made to order so that they 
could be taken apart and transported 
in pieces weighing no more than one 
hundred pounds. 

“Everything was assembled in Eng- 
land and shipped to Fort Severn, on 
Hudson Bay, at the mouth of Severn 
tiver. From Fort Severn to this place 
is almost three hundred miles by canoe, 
with many portage. In all there are 
one hundred and sixty-four canoe- 
loads in the house and its furnishings. 
Indians spent three summers getting 
it in.” 

The conversation turned to the far 
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north country, and a new bond was 
formed by the love.of both for the wild- 
erness, for the north, for the canoe and 
the rifle. 

Mr. Burt told how he got the big 
moose head in the library down north 
of Cat Lake, and the record caribou 
antlers northwest toward the Nelson 
River. 

For the first time the girl in the canoe 
was mentioned when he said that his 
daughter was responsible for the big 
bear rug in the living-room, having kill- 
ed the animal when canoeing alone up 
the river. 

So interested was his host, and so 
great was Lawrence’s interest in the 
things of the forest, it was after mid- 
night before he took his leave and went 
to his own room across the hall. 

At six o’clock the next morning he 
was called by the valet. 

“Your canoe is ready, and your out- 
fit packed, sir,” he said. ‘Your break- 
fast will be brought to you here. After- 
ward Mr. Burt will see you for a mo- 
ment in the library.” 

Lawrence quickly dressed, and ate 
the breakfast the valet brought him. 

He found Mr. Burt standing by the 
window in the library. He was dressed 
in woolen clothing, the botte sauvage 
on his feet, his clothing more in keep- 
ing with the tan of his face and neck 
than had been the evening clothes of 
the night before. 

As Lawrence saw him standing there, 
looking out over the lake, his first 1m- 
pulse was to explain his relations with 
his father, convince his host that he had 
not come on the errand he believed. 

As he was about to begin, Mr. Burt 
turned. 

His courtesy and good nature had 
disappeared with his evening clothes, 
and only hatred was in the eves behind 
the glasses. 

“Young man,” he said, ‘“‘you are the 
third sent by your father to this house. 
As you undoubtedly know, the others 
never returned. ‘They left here safely, 
fully equipped, but, I have learned, 
never reached the outside. 

“In view of their failure, I wonder 
that even your father should send you 
on so dangerous an errand. The others 
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delivered written messages. Yours, un- 
doubtedly, was to be verbal. There is 
fio need for you to give it. I know it. 

“T might add that I have to thank 
you for a pleasant evening. I was glad 
of this first opportunity in years to talk 
with one of my own kind, one from my 
own college. My offer of a truce may 
appear to be inconsistent with my true 
feeling, but I think you can under- 
stand.” 

Lawrence, moved by a note of lone- 
liness which was the first indication of 
weakness on the part of his host, felt 
an irrestible desire to tell his true story. 

He liked this gray-haired exile, and 
the memory of a tumbled mass of brown 
hair beneath a gray felt hat, a lithe, 
strong, young figure swaying in the 
rhythmic stroke of the expert paddler, 
all but forced him to speak. But Mr. 
Burt went on: 

“You are to leave this morning. You 
will have supplies sufficient to reach the 
Canadian Pacific. This is the second 
day of June, and you should reach there 
the last of the month, with good luck. 

“Were it not that I know your father 
so well, and were it not that I believe 
no good can come from such stock, I 
would be tempted to be less harsh with 
you, for, frankly, you surprised me last 
night. 

“T would believe that the fact that 
my daughter saved your life would lead 
vou to report that you return empty 
handed. As it is, I expect nothing and 
ask nothing of vou. Your canoe is 
ready.” 

Mr. Burt opened the door, and, dazed, 
Lawrence went out. 

The vehemence of his host’s denunci- 
ation had not affected him, but the 
knowledge that he owed his life to his 
lady of the French heels momentarily 
robbed him of speech, and he stood 
motionless in the hall. 

Burt, about to close the door, and 
mistaking the reason for Willson’s re- 
maining, said: 

“Perhaps vou have heard how the 
Hudson Bay Company sent those who 
had ineurred its disfavor out on the 
long traverse? 

“You know that, under the cireum- 
stances, I would be justified in doing the 
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same with you. You will notice that 
I am sending you away—but fully 
equipped.’ 

He abruptly shut the door, and Law- 
rence went down the hall and out onto 
the verandah. 

There the valet waited for him, and 
led the way down to the beach, where a 
birch canoe, with a well-filled pack-sack 
in the bow, and a rifle leaning against a 
thwart, rested half out of the water. 

“The mouth of the river by which 
you came is five miles down the west 
shore,” he said and turned up the bank. 

Lawrence did not realize at the time 
that the man had omitted the “sir.” 

He was occupied with the thought 
that the direction he was to travel was 
the same as that taken the preceding 
morning by the girl in the canoe. 

An hour and a half later Lawrence 
reach the mouth of the river. 

He found a waterfall there and a 
portage on the east side. He went 
across first with the pack-sack. 

Half-way over, when at the top of 
the end of a ridge, he found that the 
trail was hard packed. 

The place seemed vaguely familiar, 
and he set down the pack. Before him, 
in the now hardened clay, was the print 
of the French heel that had been the 
last thing he remembered before wak- 
ing in Mr. Burt’s house! 

“This is where she found me,” he 
thought, looking at the little hole in 
the ground, now slightly distorted by 
the drying earth. ‘TI wonder how she 
got me over to the cabin.” 

All that day and the next Lawrence 
poled and paddled and portaged up the 
river. 

The third day was the same, and late 
in the afternoon of the fourth day, 
when his canoe was given a sudden twist 
by the current as he was poling up 
through a stretch of rapids, the bow 
was thrown heavily against a jagged 
rock and suffered a bad tear in the 
bark. 

He was just above an island in the 
middle of the river and drifted quickly 
to the upstream point. Landing, he ex- 
amined the break and then went up 
the bank to find some spruce pitch with 
which to mend the hole. 
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Lighting a small fire to dry poplar 
twigs, which burned without smoke and 
gave a hot blaze, he melted the pitch. 
While applying it to the patch over the 
tear he glanced up to see an Indian, 
alone in a birch canoe, poling up the 
stream along the west bank. 

It was the half-breed he had seen at 
the Burt cabin. The native saw him 
but gave no sign and continued on up 
the stream. 

His canoe mended, Lawrence went 
on until sunset, when he stopped and 
made camp for the night. 

After the first two days of the journey 
his strength had fully returned, and he 
traveled all of the long days. 

The next morning he was up at day- 
light, which, in that latitude and at that 
time of the year, came early. 

Opening the pack-sack to get the ma- 
terials for his breakfast, he found that 
all the food was gone. At first he 
thought nothing else had been disturb- 
ed, until he searched for the box of 
cartridges and found they, too, were 
missing. For a moment Lawrence was 
dazed. 

xcept that he had a canoe and a 
blanket, his condition was little better 
than when his own canoe had been 
wrecked and Hardy lost. 

His first thought was to return at 
once to Burt’s. Then he remembered 
the Indian who had passed him at the 
island, and, as a shock, came the last 
words of Franklin Burt: 

“You will notice that I am sending 
you away—but fully equipped.” 

Burt had emphasized “sending you 
away.” 

“He was clearing his own skirts in 
ease his actions should become known,” 
thought Lawrence. ‘“He’s a pleasant 
sort of murderer. There is no use in 
returning to his place. 

“He meant to kill me, to prevent my 
getting to the outside, but he didn’t 
want me smeared around his place. 
That Indian is probably down-stream 
waiting to see what I do. 

“T could make Burt’s in a long day, 
down-stream, but that is useless. It’s 
at least fifty miles, with the long port- 
age, to Cat Lake, and then, after cross- 
ing that, I will have a good run down 
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Cat Lake River to St. Joseph Lake and 
Osnaburg house. 

“But it will take me five long days, 
and maybe eight or ten, and there’s no- 
thing to eat between here and there. 
That’s the only way, ‘and there is no 
use delaying.” 

Lawrence immediately set his canoe 
into the water and poled on up-stream. 

He smiled grimly when he made 
the first portage, for only one trip, with 
his blanket and the canoe, was neces- 
sary. For two hours he poled steadily. 

Turning a sharp bend in the river, 
and working over to the west bank to 
avoid some bad rocks, he almost ran 
the bow of the canoe on a pack-sack 
which was washing gently in the shal- 
low water near the bank. Pulling it 
out, he pushed in to shore and opened 
his find. 

In it were a tea-pail, a small frying- 
pan, raisins, ten pounds of flour, three 
pounds of bacon and baking-powder. 

“T guess that fools old Burt. unless he 
ordered the half-breed to keep on mv 
trail and see that I die,” he mused. 
“But how did this pack-sack happen to 
be here? It hasn’t been in the water 
Jong, and it is not one of the sacks 
Jerry and TI lost. But I’m not asking 
anv questions. It'll see me through to 
Osnaburg house.’ 

Spreading the contents of the pack- 
sack on the bottom of the canoe to dry, 
Lawrence pushed out and started up- 
stream. He poled steadily for two 
hours and turned a bend into the foot 
of the rapids in which he and Jerry 
had been upset. 

The river made another and sharper 
hend just bevond, and around this he 
knew he could find good going on the 
beach and carry around the worst of the 
rapids, 

But fast water lay between that point 
and himself, and every energv was de- 
voted to the pole. 

Standing sidewise in the canoe and 
tolling in the worst of the current, Law- 
renee was so startled that he almost 
dropped the pole when he heard a 
cheery “B’jou” at his back. 

Turning, he saw. not more than fif- 
teen feet away, a girl sitting on a rock 
in the middle of the stream. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A MIDNIGHT BATTLE. 


As Lawrence stared, hardly believing 
what he saw. the current caught the 
bow of his canoe and swept it back 
down the stream. 

“You are not going to leave me when 
I have waited so long?” she said laugh- 
ingly, and Lawrence snubbed the canoe, 
quickly turned its head again up 
stream and over toward the rock on 
which the girl was sitting. 

The water boiled and foamed below 
the rock, but the current was not so 
swift. and, in three minutes, the girl 
had grasped the bow and pulled the 
eanoe alongside. 

“Thank you,” she said as she step- 
ped in and picked up a paddle. Set- 
tling to her knees, Indian fashion, her 
feet. thrust out behind, touched the 
bacon. 

“You will have to take that meat 
away.” she said. “TI can’t stand the 
sisht of food. I haven’t had a bite 
since vesterday morning when we up- 
set.” 

“What!” exclaimed Lawrence. ‘No- 
thing to eat for more than a day? 
We'll go ashore and fix up something. 
You must be nearlv starved. As a mat- 
ter of fact, IT haven’t had anything to 
eat since last night. 

“Some one stole all my grub and am- 
munition last night. and I found this 
pack-sack in some shallows a couple of 
hours ago. I thought I would go on 
until noon before T breakfasted. How 
did vou get onto that rock?” he asked 
as they landed. 

“You know yourself what the rapids 
above are,” she said. “T saw your canoe 
lodged against a rock. Ashawa, the old 
Indian who was with me, and I portaged 
and set in just above where the worst 
hegins. 

“As we pushed off he caught his pad- 
die between two rocks and broke it 
square off. Before IT could turn her 
up-stream the canoe was swept back 
and into the rapids. sidewise. T haven’t 
seen poor Ashawa since. His head must 
have hit a rock. 

“T went through. how I don’t re- 
member much, and landed up against 
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that rock. I struck awfully hard, but 
managed to hang on and crawl up on 
top. I have been there ever since. 

“TI would have tried to swim to shore, 
but I was bruised when I hit the rock 
and did not feel able.” 

“You plucky little thing!’ exclaim- 
ed Lawrence as he pushed the canoe to 
the bank. 

“Here, lie down on this blanket and 
get warm. You look as though you 
were chilled through. TI’ll get the 
quickest meal you ever saw.” 

He tucked the blanket around her 
and started a fire. 

Cutting a couple of slices of bacon, 
he put them into the frying-pan and set 
it over the fire. 

Then he filled the tea-pail at the river 
and hung it in the blaze. 

After getting more wood, he mixed 
flour, baking-powder and salt, poured 
in the grease friend out of the bacon, 
added water, and turned the mixture 
into the frying-pan. 

Thirty-five minutes after he had 
started the fire he set a big loaf of bread 
on a warm rock near the coals and slic- 
ed more of the bacon. 

“You brown a bannock beautifully,” 
said the girl, who had been watching 
him, although pretending to doze when 
he looked at her. 


“Thank you,” said Lawrence. “I 
hope it is as good as it looks. The tea 
is ready, and as soon as I have fried the 
bacon our feast will be ready.” 

And there, in the midst of the great- 
est, and least inhabited wilderness in 
the world, four hundred miles from ci- 
vilization, the young man and the 
young woman sat down to a meal of 
baking-powder bread, bacon and _ tea. 

Raised in cities, but lovers of the 
woods, both of that bigness and broad- 
ness, directness and simplicity which 
the woods instil in those who love them, 
it was the most natural thing in the 
world that, boylike and girllike, they 
should sit and laugh and make merry 
over their meal, forgetful of the strange- 
ness of their meeting, death just avert- 
ed and even possible future perils. 

“We have enough food to last until 
we reach your home,” said Lawrence 
as they finished and the necessity of de- 
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ciding what should be done confronted 
them. “It must be more than a hun- 
dred miles.’ 

“T’m ready,” said the girl as she got 
stifly to her feet. ‘But we will have to 
hurry to make it by to-morrow night. 
[ have made this trip twice, and it gen- 
erally takes two days from here.” 

‘Where do you go, and where, if I 
may ask, were you going when this 
happened?” asked Lawrence, as he set 
the canoe into the water and held it 


] 


while the girl took her place in the 


bow. 

““Ashawa’s brother, who has_ been 
trapping over east of Cat Lake this last 
season has a sick child, and Ashawa 
and I were going to his camp. I’m sort 
of a doctor for the Indians around 
here,” she said laughingly, ‘and they 
always send for me.” 

“And you go out alone with them?” 

“No, only with Ashawa. Father and 
I would trust him anywhere. But 
don’t let’s talk about it,’”’ and she shook 
two big tears from her cheeks. ““Ashawa, 
if he was an Indian, was like an old 
uncle to me, and I don’t know what 
I’ll do without him.” 

She turned her face ahead, and Law- 
rence did not see the tears that ran down 
her cheeks and fell into her lap. 

They swung out into the stream, each 
paddling strongly and swiftly. 

For an hour little was said. 

They passed Lawrence’s camp of the 
night before, the island where he had 
seen the Indian, through rapids and 
smooth water, across a lake and into the 
river again. 

If Lawrence had not hesitated to 
turn again to the house of the man who 
had tried, for some unknown reason, to 
kill him, he did hesitate to broach the 
subject to that man’s daughter. 

As he watched her shoulders and 
back plying the long, quick stroke of 
the expert, keeping to the pace despite 
the pain which she must feel in her 
bruised legs, as he thought of her cour- 
age and cheerfulness in the face of the 
death of her friend, and of her own 
peril, he had a feeling that this daugh- 
ter of the forest knew nothing of Burt’s 
efforts to have him killed, or of the 
reasons for the exile of her father and 
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herself in the desolate northland. 

He did not stop to think that his 
return with Burt’s rescued daughter 
might result in the father permitting 
him to leave the country unmolested. 
He knew the only thing to do was to 
get the girl safely back. 

Tn any event, that would only square 
himself with her, for she had saved his 
life less than ten days before. 

They did not land until sunset. Then, 
at a point where the beach widened 
and ran back to a perpendicular bank, 
Lawrence turned the canoe in. 

As the craft gently grounded, nose 
upstream, the girl made an ineffectual 
effort to rise. Jawrence saw the move- 
ment and the pain in her eves. 

“Wait and I’ll help vou.” he cried, 
stepping out into the water and hurry- 
ing to the bow. Grasping her elbows 


he lifted her to her feet and then to 
the heach. 
“T’m all right now.” she said, with 


a wry little smile. ‘“T’m just sore and 
stiff, and—-look out—the canoe!” and 
Lawrence sprang to catch the boat as 
the eurreat caught it. 

“Canoes are our hoodoos.’ he laughed. 
in an attempt to cover the agitation 
which had seized him upon his near- 
ness to the oirl, and which had almost 
resulted in their eraft being swept off 
down-stream. 

“We'll fix it that 
away.’ and he earried it 
hanging rocks of the bank. 

“You sit down while T get wood and 
eook supper.” Lawrence said, fixing the 
blanket so that the eirl micht — rest 
against a rock. “You must he verv 
tired.” 

“Oh, T’ve stood lots more than this. 
but T never went a whole dav without 
food, sitting on a roe ‘k In the middle of 
white water,” she laughed. 

“T really am ashamed of nosige be- 
eause T don’t help make camp, but T 
euess Tam tired. “ 

“Luckily it’s eold, 
no mosquitoes after dark,” said Taw- 
rence as he started a fire. ‘“T suppose 
vou are accustomed to them. having 
lived here so long.” 


get 
over- 


it can’t 
to the 


: 
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and there will he 
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‘Did father tell you how long we 
had been here?” asked the girl. 

“No,’ he said, looking up quickly to 
determine just what the girl meant by 


the question, “but, from things he 
said, I imagined it must be five or six 
vears, 


“To you like it, up here so many 
hundred miles from any one? I dare 
sav there is not a white woman within 
four hundred miles of your house.” 

“T love it here, and, with father, I 
never get lonesome. Then, I would 
love it any way, for father must live in 
a place like this to keep well. I would 
£0 anvwhere with him if it were to 
henefit his health.” 

“Eh! Yes, of course. You seem to 
he thoroughly of the woods woodsy, and 
there are few girls who would like it, 
who would hecome so expert as you. 

“In fact, I feel that it is due to your 
love for the woods and the water that 
T am alive. I am sorry I did not see 
vou to thank you before you left.” 

“T did not save you,” quickly dis- 
claimed the girl. “T just happened to 
paddle over to the mouth of the river 
for some pike fishing and found you on 
the lake portage. Ashawa was with 
me, fishing near the lake, and I ran 
to get him. He carried you to the 
eanoe and paddled vou home.” 

“Nevertheless T think I owe it to 
vou, and I'll never be able to tell how 
erateful T am.” 

“But what did vou do for me to- 
dav?” 

“Oh. T only paid back a little of what 
T owe.” 

“Oh. ho! And mv life is of so little 
value that it has to be saved a number of 
times to compensate for the rescue of 
your own precious self?” 

“You know that is not what IT mean,” 
Lawrence hastened to sav. “T—I—how 
did vou and vour father learn my 


name?” 
“You told us, of course,” laughed the 
cirl. “All the way across the lake vou 


kept repeating vour 
father’s, 


name and your 


This story will be continued in the Septem- 
ber issue of this magazine.—Editor 





























Fitting the Job to the Man 


7 ° , y . . . . 
Editor’s Note.—The appearance of business articles in 


‘ach issue of the 


swat Mf , t a 7+ , < 4 J 
MacLean’s Magazine has been one of its strong features. Ideas that have often been 
suggested to both employer and employee have been handled on previous occasions 
in a frank and free manner that has ably assisted business men in the solution of 


their practical difficulties. 


In this article the somewhat novel suggestion is made, 


as the title implies. There is no doubt that much waste and useless worry would be 
avoided by employers and by men themselves if they could be placed into the 
employments for which environment and natural ability have best fitted them. It 
was Frank A. Munsey who said that ‘‘You cannot get out of a man what God 


Almighty didn’t put into him. 
man.’’ 


You must suit the man to the job; not the job to 


By Edward Jamieson 


WHAT'S the 


man? 


matter with the lazy 

Is it a microbe or an inheritance or 
a product of degenerating conditions or 
pure cussedness which causes his disin- 
clination for work? 

The problem of efficiency has been 
receiving a good deal of attention from 
employers of labor in recent years with 
a corresponding benefit, where inquiry 
has been intelligently applied, to their 
various establishments. Motion study 
and the routine of work have been 
made features of rearrangement in in- 
dustrial plants and offices innumerable. 
And yet, it seems, little has been done 
to inquire into a means of promoting 
the immediate efficiency of the most 
expensive of all raw material, the hu- 
man qualities of the workers. One of 
the most difficult things to deal with in 
any organization employing labor is 
the tendency of a certain percentage— 
and that usually a large one—of the 
workmen not only to “take things 
easy” but also to positively shirk all the 
work they can without bringing upon 
themselves unpleasant consequences. 

While spending half a day in a large 
factory the other day the writer took 
occasion to watch a group of thirty 
men who were engaged in the same 
kind of what might be called semi- 


skilled labor. ‘They all worked well 
when they thought the foreman or any- 
one else in authority was watching but 
at other times what happened?  Per- 
haps five of the thirty kept going at the 
same rate. Iifteen or twenty more kept 
on at a lesser, though what might be 
called a fair speed but the other four : 
or five either stopped altogether or 
seemed to do as little as possible and still 
keep moving. 

You will likely say that factory is 
badly organized. Perhaps it is, though 
it is under the direction of one of the 
so-called efficiency engineers who have 
become so familiar in Canada during 
the past few years. ‘These men, how- 
ever, were working at a process which 
it is difficult to handle under a piece- 
work system and where the plans of 
the expert did not seem to touch the 
spot. The writer ventures the state- 
ment, not carelessly, but only after a 
good deal of investigation, that such 
cases are not by any means infrequent 
in Canadian factories. 

‘ Observations of this kind coupled 
with figures given by the labor depart- 
ments as to the multitude of men who, 
apparently from disclination, spend 
only a small portion of their time in 
productive employment or do nothing 
at all, lead one into interesting conjec- 
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ture as to the economic benefit that 
would accrue, not only to the employers 
of labor but also to the state as a 
whole, if these lazy men—the malinger- 
ers and those who are brazen enough to 
offer no excuse for their idleness— 
could be cured. And since idleness, no 
one doubts, tends to lead directly to a 
myriad of other vices, one wonders 
how much better off the world might 
be, morally, as well as physically and 
financially, were it possible to get at the 
cause of this idleness and to introduce a 
remedy. 

The writer has been giving the ques- 
tion a good deal of study for some time 
and as a result puts forth a theory. No 
originality is claimed for this. It may 
have been suggested before, though not 
to my knowledge. In any event it is 
worth while thinking about. We will 
work up to it with a few examples from 
actual Bechaite life. 

FINDS HIS WORK ON THE FARM, 

A well-to-do farmer in the county of 
I’ssex, Ontario, was speaking of one of 
his men who gave one the impression 
at once of being more-than-ordinarily 
capable. “Its a peculiar case,” he said. 
“That man strayed around here one 
day about two years ago looking for 
something to eat. I was needing help, 
something about him caught my faney 
and I offered him a steady job. He’s 
been with me ever since and while he 
knew nothing about farming then he 
has developed into by far the best man 
I’ve ever had. In another year I’m go- 
ing to start him in one of my other 
farms on a share basis and I expect he’ll 
marry the daughter of my neighbor 
over there,” pointing across the fields. 
“The peculiar thing about it,” he con- 
tinued, “is that on his own confession 
he was no good at anything before. He 
had a good place in a Detroit automo- 
bile factory and before that was in a 
foundry in Buffalo but he said he 
couldn’t stick at anything. He’d been 
tramping two weeks before he struck 
here, and had boozed away all his 
money. I don’t think he’s touched a 
drop since.” 


The proprietor of a daily newspaper 
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in a small city furnished the story of 
another case pointing to the same con- 
clusion. “See that boy,” he inquired, 
after we had passed through his “local” 
room where a young man g werner 
about eighteen was running hurriedly 
through a batch of proofs at a big 
table. “Came to me as a printer’s devil 
about five years ago, and I think he 
was the laziest young galute we ever 
had. He wouldn’t sweep the place 
clean, he played sick whenever he 
thought we would stand for it and he 
loafed half the time in the cellar. I 
would have shipped him in a minute 
but that his father is a special friend 
and wanted the boy to be a printer. 
One day he brought in a story of a big 
fight between some foreigners down on 
the flats the night before which none 
of the other boys had gotten wise to. 
It was so well put together and I was 
so sick of his other work that I thought 
I’d try him on the news end. He took 
to it like a pup to a bone and began 
to bring in good things nobody else 
had ever thought of looking for. He 
was on the job late and early and hus- 
tled around for news like a new man. 
It seems to be a case of him striking 
his job. Six months ago my city man 
left to go to the west. I put Jim on 
the desk till I got another man from 
the city but he filled the place so well 
[ haven’t got anybody else. And, as 
vou can see, he’s as happy at it as a 
small boy at a circus.” 

Still another case, this time that of 
a woman, works us further along to the 
theory. 

One of the smaller Canadian cities 
is noted for the excellence of its public 
library and a good deal of this reputa- 
tion is due to the energy, efficiency and 
years of continuous effort exercised by 
its librarian, now a woman in the for- 
ties. “That is surely a case,” said a 
member of the board to a visiting 
friend after leaving the building, 
“where the woman fits her job. I can 
remember her well as a girl for her fam- 
ily is a connection of my own. After 
she left High School she had six or 
seven different positions but couldn’t or 
wouldn’t stay in any of them. About 
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twelve years ago, at her mother’s earnest 

solicitation, we gave her the place as 

assistant here and it seemed at once as 

though she had struck her bent. Since 

that she’s made our library what it is.” 
HAS EVERYBODY A FORT. 


Many similar examples can be re- 
called by almost anyone who takes an 
observing interest in business or public 
life. We all know indifferent preachers 
who have become splendid business 
men, dissatisfied farmers who made 
a success at salesmanship, inefficient 
teachers who made their mark as cap- 
able executives, and all of whom have 
been happy in their new employment. 
These are cases where the individuals 
have stumbled or happened into em- 
ployment and environment for which 
they were physically and mentally 
suited. 

A mighty large percentage of us have 
gotten into our own employment in the 
sume way and quite a considerable per- 
centage of us, | submit, work either be- 
cause we have to provide bread and but- 
ter and such luxuries as we can in life 
or because a certain strength of char- 
acter forces us to work because it is the 
proper thing to do. 

How many of you who read this arti- 
cle are really satisfied with the work 
you are doing? How many are there 
who, consciously or unconsciously, do 
not do their work under greater or ‘less 
mental protest? How many are there 
who rea My get fun out of their work? 

Now for the theory. The writer be- 
lieves thoroughly that if some system 
could be devised to fit the man to his 
job, as it were, so that every one, so 
far as is possible under existing condi- 
tions of society and labor, could | get fun 
out of his work there would be no lazy 
men. 

The big question is, naturally, how 
to get at ‘the remedy—how to size up 
the man. 

Very interesting attempts to solve at 
least a part of the problem are already 
being made in _ at least one industrial 
plant in Canada. Whether the sug- 
gested theory has been considered by 
those responsible for the establishment 
of the new department is extremely 
Sig. 3. 
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doubtful. They have gone at the mat- - 
ter as far as possible from a practical 
standpoint with the sole aim of promot- 
ing economic efficiency in their plant. 
In this establishment — the name of 
which for various reasons cannot be 
mentioned—several thousand men are 
employed in what might be generally 
termed semi-skilled labor and owing to 
special local conditions the movements 
of men, and consequently the appli- 
ants for employment, are very numer- 
ous. 


IN A BIG STEEL PLANT, 


The head of the employment depart- 
ment is a college man who has given a 
good deal of study to sociology, 
anthropology and several other “ogies” 
of the same kind. For a time at least, 
to test the practicability of hig sugges- 
tions he has been given carte blanche in 
applying his own ideas. ‘The usual sys- 
tem of “hiring and firing” by the fore- 
men of the other departments has been 
abolished holus bolus from this plant. 
‘rom forty to fifty applicants a day are 
ordinarily put through the workings of 
the system. What happens? 

The man looking for employment is 
taken individually into the official’s of- 
fice and given a rather ordinary-looking 
application blank to fill out. Following 
this a series of questions is put by the 
department head who has been study- 
ing the applicant, from his desk a little 
behind and to one side, in the mean 
time. This scrutiny, it may be men- 
tioned, is considered a much more im- 
portant factor than the filling out of 
answers to stereotyped questions 
though both have their purpose. 

During the few minutes the man has 
been in the room he has revealed a good 
deal more of his character and capabili- 
ties than he has any suspicion of. First 
his walk, then his method of seating 
himself and his general appearance, 
give a good idea of his physical abili- 
ties. Then his behavior during the 
verbal examination far to the 
studied observer in denoting char- 
acter and mental traits. Are his 
eyes steady or _— shifty? Almost 
certain evidence of honesty or the re- 
verse. Are his verbal answers frank 
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and straightforward or hesitant and 
seemingly made for the occasion? Does 
he keep himself well occupied with the 
matter in hand or are his eyes and 
thoughts straying to other things about 
the room? Is his eyesight good? Is he 
dressed as becomes his station? 


CHARTING THE APPLICANT, 


These and a lot of similar factors en- 
ter into the examination. Many of 
these, obviously, must be treated rela- 
tively, but they are determined so far as 
is possible on a scientific basis. 

The sole machinery of the depart- 
ment in question is a large indexed fil- 
ing cabinet. [very employee of the 
plant is represented in this by at least 
two cards and some—the recent comers 


by three: the stgned  applica- 
tion blank, a red ecard bearing 
the records of the examination 


made by the head at the time of en- 
tering and a blue card prepared for a 
listing of that employee’s record. 

It is reported that the men who have 
been accepted frequently wonder why 
they have been assigned to a class of 
work they consider quite out of their 
line but, as results go to show, their 
capabilities and temperaments have 
probably been guaged much more cor- 
rectly than they were able to do them- 
selves. 

The question of how the system is 
working out is rather a large one but 
it was answered in a way that leaves no 
doubt as to the excuse for its existence. 
“Well,” said the man who was largely 
responsible for its instigation, “I can 
give you an idea but nothing very defi- 
nite. We've only been trying it a few 
months and that time is too short to 
arrive at any close figures. I can say 
that it is bound to be a success in a 
good many respects in a plant of this 
kind at any rate. The number of 
changes of employees, roughly speak- 
ing, last month was about twenty-five 
per cent. less than the corresponding 
month last year when the foremen did 
the hiring. We’re gradually getting a 
class of steadier men into the plant. A 
rather interesting feature in this con- 
nection,” he went on, “‘is that I’ve taken 
on a number of men who were formerly 
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employed by the company but for vari- 
ous reasons had left or been discharged. 
I’ve put these men, in almost every case, 
at a different class of work and so far,” 
with a glance toward the card file, “all 
but two have stayed with us.” 

The idea seems to have had a mate- 
rial value in its application in this 
plant. Why can it not be applied with 
advantage in many other lines of busi- 
> 


ness ! 
SALESMANSHIP IN THE STORE, 


Inquiry as to methods in vogue in al- 
loting employees to the various depart- 
ments has been made in several of the 
departmental stores. In two or three 
cases classes of instruction in salesman- 
ship are held for new employees, but in 
no case is any plan followed correspond- 
ing to the one outlined above. The 
usual plan seems to be to follow the 
course of least resistance and to allot the 
new men and women where there are 
openings regardless of their qualifica- 
tions. Is there not room for beneficial 
rearrangement here? Is it any wonder 
that Sadie Jones, who loves finery and 
spends half her leisure time talking 
about clothes should be inattentive and 
tardy in the book department or that 
Jennie Robinson, who reads Dickens 
and Seott and Arnold Bennett with ap- 
preciation, should be a disappointment 
in the cash office? Of course there are 
hundreds of cases where the Sadie 
and Jennie Robinsons force 
themselves, with more or less mental 
difficulty, to be efficient and valuable 
employees. but the probability is that 
they will never reach the heights nor 
have the same comfort out of their work 


that they could have had in other de- 
partments. 


Joneses 


WHY NOT TEACH IT. 

One place above all others where the 
system might be applied is in our col- 
leges. This fact seems strange at first 
sight but it is none the less true. Per- 
haps there is no class of young men who 
need direction as to what field to enter 
for their life work more than do the 
graduates of our colleges granting arts 
degrees. In a group of twelve men in 
the senior year at Toronto University 
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last spring there were three who were 
perfectly satisfied that they had chosen 
the proper calling. Four others had 
some hazy ideas but were likely to take 
the first favorable offer that came to 
them and the remaining five had made 
no decision as to their future activities. 
This is perhaps easier to understand 
when we recall that the arts courses 
make no pretensions as to giving prac- 
tical aid in the earning of a livelihood. 
In the technical courses, obviously, the 
outlook is different. As our Canadian 
educational system works out, however, 
if one wishes to make his college course 
of any practical service he must decide, 
not on entering the university, but back 
in his early years at high school, be- 
fore he has a chance to look at the 
world or even find himself, what he 
wants to do in later life. The writer 
remembers one man in his own class 
who came to college with the intention 
of entering the ministry. With new 
light that idea palled and he gravitated 
to law, medicine and newspaper work 
after taking his degree. He ended up 
as a real estate agent, where apparently. 
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he is happy and markedly successful 
Why not a course of training in the 
colleges which would equip men to take 
positions similar to that occupied by the 
head of that unique employment de- 
partment in the steel plant? 

Is there not an opportunity here, 
also, for a new business? The phrenol- 
ogists have made a pretence at pos- 
sessing such directive powers so long 
as we can remember but the very evi- 
dent quackery on the part of at least 
most of their clan has provided against 
anv general faith in their abilities. Is 
there not a profitable opening, however, 
for a large number of men and women 

perhaps some of them not satisfied 
and unhappy in other employment 
who through close observation and a 
thorough study of whatever science has 
to present on the subject would be able 
to direct other voung men and women 

and do it more intelligently and in a 
way more certain of result than the 
present hit and miss method—to their 
future activities. This question of fit- 
ting the man to his job seems well 
worth thinking about. 





people to trample on you. 


* 
More men fail through 


* 


* 


If you consider yourself a worm of the dust you must expect 
If you make a door-mat of yourself, 
people are sure to wipe their feet on you. 


ignorance of 
through knowledge of their weakness. 


You may succeed when others do not believe in you, but never 
when you do not believe in yourself. 


The curiosity of him who wishes to see fully for himself how 


> 


their strength than 


* 


* 


the dark side of life looks is like that of the man who took a torch 
into a powder mill to see whether it would really blow up or not. 


Dr. O. S. Marden. 

















The Middle Strata 


Editor’s Note.—A Canadian writer who is attaining prominence in the literary 


field gives us here a story of the city. It is in these that he has done his best work. 


By Ed. 


“No, there is nothing the matter 
with you, Miss Deering, except that 
you are becoming rather too self cen- 
tered. You need to get out of the rut 
you are in. Get some fresh impres- 
sions.” 

“Now Doctor! Don’t tell me | must 
vo in for society. I hate it you know. 
Can’t you give me a tonie or a pick- 
me-up of some sort? I am so bored all 
the time, I know that I need some- 
thing.’ 

“Medicine is the last thing I will 
prescribe. It is too bad that you have so 
much money and so few troubles. Have 
vou ever felt any curiosity to see how 
the other half lives?” 

“T have been slumming, of course, 
everyone goes.” 

“IT meant the great middle strata, 
when I said the other half. The sub- 
merged tenth is fairly well known. You 
really ought to investigate the middle 
ranks. It would be interesting. Sup- 
pose you think about my prescription 
which is a mild dose of the middle 
layer, then take it, and report say a 
week hence.” 

“Doctor Brill shoved his prescription 
pad away and stirred in his chair. By 
those two movements he invariably 
signified that the consultation was at 
an end. 

Miss Deering rose. Her pallid face 
wore its usual bored expression tinged, 
however, with just the faintest ray of 
interest which, by the look of her firm- 
ly closed lips, was doomed to an early 
death. 

“Tlow extraordinary you are, Doctor 
Brill. You will drive me to the taking 
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of those remarkable cures advertised in 
the papers.” 

“T think not. I hope that you will 
not forget that I expect you to let me 
know how the cure is working, this day 
week. He bent his serious blue eyes 
upon her for a compelling instant shook 
her limp hand heartily, opened the door 
and the next instant had disappeared 
with a waiting patient. 

Viola Deering stepped into her lux- 
urious automobile and was whirled 
homeward. At first she was inclined to 
be annoyed with her man of medicine 
but his suggestion interested her after 
all. Suddenly she decided to vary her 
course a trifle and spent an amusing 
hour in one of the cheaper department 
<tores, carrying an armful of bulky par- 
cels to the automobile, herself, 

Arrived at her home—outside, all 
pink brick, white enamel wood trim, 
real old Colonial door and knocker, 
diamond pane windows and filled inside 
with order, a somewhat cold taste in 
decoration and furnishings, but com- 
fortable in every detail, she summoned 
her housekeeper and gave orders for 
the week to follow. Then, still carry- 
ing her parcels almost jealously, she 
proceeded to her room. 

She packed a small handbag and then 
arrayed herself in her recent purchases. 
Making sure that she could depart un- 
observed Miss Deering picked up her 
hag and tip-toed out of her own house 
us quietly as a dismissed domestic. 

Two blocks away she boarded a street 
car and half an hour later was climb- 
ing the ricketty steps of a boarding 
house near the centre of the city, whose 
standing advertisement said that its 
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board was good and its terms reason- 
able, and to which Miss Deering knew 
that the social workers in her club often 
directed people. 

The landlay, a stout woman of 
forty with a worried, choleric face, 
looked Miss Deering over appraisingly. 

“Yes, I have a vacant room.” She 
said at last. 

“Could I see it?” 

The landlady seemed to consider, 
the while she stared at her would-be 
guest as if to read her pusc life, future 
prospects and financial and moral re- 
liability in her face, ringless hands, 
ready-made suit, three-dollar hat and 
elegant handbag with silver fittings. 
Miss Deering had not paid sufficient at- 
tention to that detail. It did not har- 
monize with the rest of her aspect and 
her coolly superior manner was _ also 
much against her, had she known. 

“Are you working?” demanded the 
landlady, pulling a bunch of keys out 
of her belt and half turning toward the 
gloomy stairs. 

“No. I—that is, I am looking for 
work,” 

“Oh. Well, you’ll have to pay in ad 
vanee. Do you want a hall room?” 

“T can’t say, until I see it.” 

“Tt’s two flights up.” 

They climbed the steep stairs. One 
horrified glance at the tiny cell known 
as the hall room, its humpy bed, bureau 
on three castors, and decrepit wooden 
chair was enough for Viola. She de- 
cided to see a better room and, ten min- 
utes later had paid a week’s board, and 
was in full possession of her new quar- 
ters. 

She made a tour of the place, dis- 
gustedly examining every dusty corner, 
noting each untidy, unhealthful, :unin- 
spiring detail. She wondered how many 
hundreds of people had slept in the old- 
fashioned black walnut bed and if the 
bedding had ever been renovated, and 
contrasted the room with the poorest 
one she supplied her servants, and 
smiled. 

That evening, she waited until she 
thought most of her fellow boarders 
would be assembled in the basement 
dining room and then descended. There 
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was a little hush as she entered. Every 
pair of eves was frankly fixed upon her. 

It was disconeerting to be kept 
standing there in the middle of a hud- 
dle of not immaculate tables. A few 
faint rays of the waning daylight strug- 
eled through the windows, which look- 
ed onto the bottom of a light well. The 
unshaded gasjets flared and smoked, 
the stale air reeked with oily food 
~mells, 

Ne one spoke to her and at last she 
decided to seat herself. She was draw- 
ing out a chair at the nearest table 
when a pert voice said “‘l'hat seat’s 
taken !” 

Miss Deering drew back, and there 
was a titter. Just then, Lena, the wait- 
ress, kicked open the kitchen door and 
entered, her tray laden with little round 
stoneware bowls of cabbage soup. She 
set them down and pulled out a chair 
at a vacant table in a corner. “You kin 
set here,” she said, and smiled. 

The new guest felt warmed by it and 
took her seat with a feeling of genuine 
oratitude. 

“Cabbage er tomatt—o soup?” in- 
quired Lena, wiping a spoon on her 
apron. 

“Tomato, please.” 

“What’s ver name? Everybuddy’ll 
he askin’ me.” 

“Oh, Miss Deering. Do you intro- 
duce people?” 

“Taw no! Don’t wait for that, here. 
W’y they just come up an’ talk an’ 
Vou do the same. Ca ybage did you 
say?” 

“Tomato.’ 

“All right.” 

The room was again abuzz with talk. 
No one paid the least attention to the 
newcomer. The guests plied knives and 
forks and tongues industriously. They 
varied from a fine faced old gentleman 
of over eighty to a fluffy haired blonde 
chit of seventeen who was somebody’s 
tvpist during the day and _ another 
comebody’s “steady company” every 
evening. 

In spite of the fact that adversity had 
compelled the old gentleman to live in 
Mrs. Black’s boarding house for over 
ten years he still possessed the courtesy 
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of another age and he smiled and nod- 
ded to those who spoke to him, with 
the air of a grand duke. 

There was a smart appearing woman 
of about Miss Deering’s age who sat 
next to the old man. She complained a 
little of the fatigue of the dav. Miss 
Deering observed that her eves were 
heavy, her hand trembled as she lifted 
her teacup and she seemed to be forcing 
herself to eat. “The woman is tired to 
the point of utter exhaustion,” thought 
Viola. 

“T hope you will be able to get some 
sleep tonight,” said the old gentleman. 

“No echanee. I’ve got to work.” 


“You are not going back to the 
store?” 
“Yes. Stocktaking.”’ 


“Already!” eried two voices at once 
from the next table. 

“We don’t begin until next 
Gee! How I hate it. 
tired, Miss Glass. 
to get a rest?” 

“When I die, | 
erected this. 

“You should get married, Miss 
Glass,” remarked a loudly dressed 
young man with red hair who was bolt- 
ing his food at an alarming rate. 

“That’s what everybody tells me. But 
I don’t see much hope for me with all 
these pretty girls here. Besides, who 
ever heard of an old maid getting mar- 
ried?” 

“Cheer up, there’s hope yet.” 
was from  a_ pop-eved 
looking woman who 
what Lena called “the — family 
table,’ for it was sacred to the 
Burns family. Father, mild and color- 
mother, the speaker: daughter, 
Hilda, who was learning French and 
corresponding with a divinity student: 
sister Dodo, a student of music; Bob 
and Leslie, schoolboys, aged twelve and 
fourteen, and like all other boys. 

The family dutifully applauded 
mother. The rest laughed only faintly, 
so Miss Deering concluded that Miss 
Glass was rather better liked than Mrs. 
Burns. 

Mrs. Carpenter at a far table, raised 
her voice a trifle. “Miss Deems has got 
a ‘kise.’”’ There was a ripple and gen- 
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eral attention. “Miss Deems is English 
and savs ‘kise’ for case; she’s a nurse,” 
explained Lena to Miss Deering whilst 
she removed the soup plate. 

“At last!” said Mrs. Burns. 

“Yes, At the King Hal Hotel. She 
was to give the man hot applications 
right awav, the doctor said.” 

“Raney! Oh!” 

“Oh his wife is there, so it is all 
right.” 

“Of eourse. Well, it’s a good thing 
for Miss Deems. She has been idle so 
lone. I hope the man stays sick a 
month.” ~ ud Miss Glass. 

“Merey on us, Miss Glass, vou don’t 
wish him any ill fortune or anything, 
do vou?” eried Mr. Carpenter. 

“Tf some one has bad luck it means 
eood luck for somebody else. Life’s a 
see-saw,” 

“What she meant was, Jim, that she 
hoped the man would faney he was 
il.” 

“Not exactly, Mrs. Carpenter, faney- 
ing and being. are usually the same. 
Men are such babies anyhow.” Miss 
(iJass got up and pushed her chair back 
in place. 

“There’s another nawsty one ex- 
claimed Mr. Struthers, the blonde Eng- 
lishman who was writing a book. 

Miss Deering watched Miss Glass’ 
superb figure out of sight, wondering 
meanwhile if she could possibly be as 
near collapse as she looked. 

A large black haired woman came 1n. 
“TTello, everybody,” she said breezity. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Mack,” said the 
family primly. The old gentleman 
nodded gravely, the red haired young 
man put out his hand and wrenched a 
chai out. “Hello, Carrie.” said hie. 
“Tlow is the whole vile world?” 

“Great! I feel fine; tired as a dog: 
going motoring with my friends to- 
night—away out in the country; going 
to dig up a lantern ’an’ see if I ean’t 
locate some flowers. What we got for 
dinner? My, but I’m hungry. Hello 
Donnie! How’s Donnie! Heard you 
come in last night, vou sealawag. Bet 
It was three o’clock if it was a second.” 

“Aw now, Mrs. Mack!” 

“Well, it was. I know, because that 
kid across the alley always starts to yell 
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about one and it had been at it for a 
couple of hours.”’ 

“Um hum, it was a quarter after 
three,” said Mr. Samuels. “I was up 
and looked at my watch.” 

“How did you know 
there?” . 

“Seen 
mutt.” 

“Now I’ve got you! I didn’t have 
a match and couldn’t light the gas. | 
went to bed in the dark!” 

“Say, Miss Welsh, I saw you out last 
night,” called Donnie to the little typ- 
ist. 

“Did yeh?” 

“Ves, 
pink, 
with?” 

“Friend of mine.” 

“You want to be careful of him. | 
knew a fella once that looked just like 
him—-he was a porch-climber.” 

“Qh, you!” 

Most of these sallies were greeted with 
eeneral laughter. Miss Deering noticed 
that conversation did not impede the 
speed with which they all ate, and that 
none of them seemed to be anxious to 
linger. Kveryone looked tired but still 
nervously alert. Some were planning 
the evening’s entertainment. Nearly 
all talked of the theatres and ball 
games; those who were in funds did not 
mention money, those who were not, 
bewailed its absence aloud. 

As Miss Deering began on the roast, 
the family rose as one man and depart- 
ed. Dodo and the boys stalked out, 
eyes straight ahead. Hilda and her 
mother nodded right and left, gracious- 
lv. Mr. Burns picked his teeth and 
slouched in the rear, bored. Miss 
Deering pitied him, she at least was not 
hored, but she knew very well she would 
have indigestion after this greasy meal. 

After the Burns’ had disappeared the 
room became -noisier. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carpenter were laughing hilariously at 
a joke being ‘told sotto by Mr. 
wing, the confirmed bachelor who 
was reported, Lena said, to have lots of 
money but was awfully queer. Mrs. 
Mack was making shameless love to 
Donnie, the handsome but dissipated 
voung salesman, while the red-haired 
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young man leaned back in his chair 
und regarded them with amused, half- 
Ss Ves. 

~— was not at all deceived b 
\Irs. Mack’s pretence of the maternal. 
He teased her by pretending to look 
upon her as a son looks to a mother, 
and his impudence was almost shock- 


ing. Viola watched the little farce, 
and felt contempt, then amusement, 
then suddenly she understood and 


while she bit her lip to keep from 
laughing at the funny side, her cold 
heart ached for Mrs. Mack. 


The landlady bustled in and sat 
down opposite her new guest. The 
most of the boarders ignored her as 
completely as she ignored them. Miss 
Deering she favored with a nod. 


“Well,” she said fretfully to the room at 
large, “the Burns’ are going to leave 
me.” 

“Really?” eried Miss Welsh and her 
chum added, “I thought they were fix- 
tures here.” 

“Nothing is a fixture in this world. 
lena, this soup is too salty. It’s the 
queerest thing how that cook will over- 
salt everything. Yes, they are going. 

“Where to?” Mrs. Mack took her 
hand off Donnie’s arm and turned 
around, 

“Oh, they are going to live in some- 
body’s house while the somebody is 
away.” 

“T shouldn’t like it, myself.” 

“No.” 

“T would, if it is were a nice house.”’ 


Donnie and the red-haired youn? 
man took their leave, and the bald 
Ienelishman followed. Mrs. Mack’s 


air of gayety fell from her like a gar- 
ment. She attacked the remainder of 
her dinner and did not look up again. 
The old man stalked stiffly out of the 
room, his eane held before him, for 
the hall was dark. 

There was a clatter on the stairs, 
three sporty looking young men and 
three slender, overdressed girls came in 
and seated themselves noisily. 

There was a faint rustling at the 
door. An old, white-haired woman in 
a very dirty white waist and a very 
dirty black satin skirt came slowly in, 
catching at the edges of the tables as 
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she passed. She wore an uncertain 
smile as if she pled, half laughlingly, 
for indulgence. She was almost blind. 

The landlady watched her safely in- 
to her chair and then turned away. 
Everyone looked at her but no one took 
the trouble to speak, for she was a lit- 
tle deaf and her old brain did not work 


quickly. One was apt to have to re- 
peat an inane rem ark several times, so 
what was the use? It is easier to let 
old people alone. 

Miss Deering waited in vain for a 


that 
she 


finger bowl, then, remembering 
the others had concluded without, 
excused herself and went upstairs. 

There were lights under a few doors. 
Someone was worrying a disjointed 
tune out of a mandolin, Donnie’s fine 
bass voice was singing the latest rag- 
time hit, and as Viola reached her door 
the flat notes of a tuneless piano in the 
parlor tinkled upward. She was fond 
of music, but she hated noise, so she 
shut her door with a bang, something 
she had not done in as long as she 
eould remember. “Heavens! How 
soon one becomes middle class!” Her 
room was stuffy, a peculiar odor, half 
kerosene and half carbolic acid, per- 
vaded everything. She lit the gas and 
her aristocratic nostrils trembled with 
disgust. She was sorely tempted to re- 
turn to her own cheerful library but 
decided against it. 

She had nothing to read, and there 
was nothing interesting or even restful 
in her room. Somewhere a child was 
erying weakly. It disturbed Miss 
Deering so that at last she was forced 
to don her street things and venture 
forth. 

There was no where in particular 
go. The stores were closed, the 
churches dark, and there was no park 
within walking distance. She won- 
dered how people who had to live in 
Mrs. Black’s boarding house the year 
around, managed to keep from going 
mad every evening. For the first time 
she realized how lonely life can be, and 
turned her steps into a quiet street. 
pondering as she walked. 

Two girls passed her arm in arm. 
She recognized Miss Welsh as one of 
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‘‘Making sure that she could depart unob 


served, Miss Deering picked up her bag and 
tip-toed out.’’ 


them for she was speaking. “I just 
sung out, “that chair’s taken,” I wasn’t 
going to have any old maid with a fi ace 
like a quince, seated at my table.” 

“T don’t blame you. An old maid is 
no good to herself or anybody else. 
They are all as selfish as they can be.” 
Miss Deering realized that she was the 
subject of their conversation and too. 
that for the most part, she w as no good 
to herself or to anyone else. She turn- 
ed this new idea over and over. could 
it be that the old self she had discarded 
that day was the unnatural one and 
this other. dressed in ugly garments and 
thrilling through and through with 
nitv for the old blind woman, and 
foolish. overworked. heart starved Mrs. 
Mack was her better self? 

At last she noticed that it was ne: irly 
ten o’clock. She had wandered a long 
way away from the hoarding zeuse 
and was very tired. There was a lunch 
room ‘at hand, in fact. it was the clock 
in its window that had startled her. 

















White enamel letters below the name 
announced that ladies were served. Why 
not go in for a cup of coffee? 

Miss Deering hesitated only a second 
then opened the door and went in. 
There was a long counter, three young 
Greeks presided behind it and a row of 
rather shabby young men perched vari- 
ously on stools before it. Several wore 
their hats. 

At the rear of the room were some 
small tables and two women were seat- 
ed at one of them. Their presence was 
all that saved Viola Deering from 
mounting a stool at the counter. 

She ordered coffee and _ crullers, 
genuinely tired from physical exertion 
for the first time in years. ‘The coffee 
came in an enormous china cup that re- 
sembled a hollow cobble stone. The 
waiter had put milk into it unbidden, 
as a matter of course. Viola helped 
herself to a spoonful of coarse sugar 
and thought it all amazingly good. 

She looked around her with the liv- 
liest interest. To be sure, there was 
dirt in the corners but on the surface, 
things were surprisingly clean, and the 
prices on the flyspecked bill-of-fare, in- 
credibly cheap. 

A voung man came in, swung him- 
self to a stool, threw his hat onto a peg 
and gave his order all in a breathless 
moment. 

“Adam and Eve on a raft!” yelled 
the waiter to the cook behind the swing 
doors. “Stack o’ wheats!” shrieked an- 
other. Miss Deering wondered just 
what these things would be but she for- 
sot to watch to see, in her interest in 
another newcomer. 

He was a young man, very shabbily 
dressed, he walked slowly and in every 
line of his face was the unmistakable 
sign of consumption. He took a stool 
and listlessly drank a cup of coffee and 
ate some pancakes. It was noticeable 
that he did not twine his legs around 
the stool in the heartv manner of the 
others. 

“How vou feelin’, Bill?” inquired 
one of the waiters. 

“Fine, I don’t think. The doc savs T 
ought to light out for Colorado before 
the con gets me.’ 
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“Going?” 

“Who, me? ny 3 An my 
private car.” He paid for his meal 
and with a gasping, “So long,” went 
out. : 

The men on the stools looked after 
him, some indifferently, but most with 
pity. The Greeks shook their heads at 
each other. Then, one more emphatic 
than the others, observed that it was 
a blanked shame about Bill. “Here he 
works like a son-of-a-gun since he was 
<o high. Father, he is dead; mother 
sick; five, six kids, all girls. Bull has 
to buy them shoes, send ’em to school, 
and do everything, it’s all up to him. 
IIe gets sick, but he’s got to work or 
they all starve, naturally he gets worse. 
Now look at him. It’s a damn shame. 
Things are not even in this life. Look 
at those rich fellers that roll in money, 
and then look at Bill.” 

“Why don’t he make the kids get 
iobs,” asked a messenger-boy practical- 
ly. 

“Tlim! Them girls is to be ladies— 
only!” 

The messenger-boy made a grimace 
and demanded custard pie. 

Miss Deering finished her coffee and 
heckoned the sympathetic Greek. ‘Sit 
down,” she said, “I want you to tell me 
all about that young man with con- 


sumption. Do you know his name and 
where he lives?” 


Oh, my yes! 


The Greek, after a prolonged stare, 
eave her all the information she asked. 
She made a few notes on a scrap of 
soiled wrapping paper, with the Greek’s 
stubby pencil. and then she paid for 
her coffee and left. 

“Who’s your frien’?” asked one of 
the others as Viola opened the door. 

“Wer? T dunno. One of them ugly 
old maid angels, maybe.” | 

Verilv, the middle strata was frank- 
hess and carelessness itself! 

“Old maid.” Tow sour she must 
look, that evervhody knew it. But 
about Bill. <hould she follow the sensi- 
ble rule ond thoroughly investigate his 
case, or, should she carry out the plan 
horn in a moment? . 

Tn a stationary store she purchased 
writing materials, from her coat pocket 
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came her check-book and under the 
coldly incurious eye of the saleswoman 
Miss Deering wrote a check and a note 
which said: ‘‘Accept this in payment of 
a debt which you know nothing about. 
I expect you to leave for Colorado with- 
in three days. 
“Very cordially yours, 

“Viola Deering. 

P.S.—I have instructed my bankers 
to give you no information about my- 
self.” 

Miss Deering wrote a brief letter to 
her bankers making good her postcript, 
posted both letters and took a ear to 
Mrs. Black’s boarding house. It was 
after eleven o’clock when she opened 
the door. 

All was quiet, the gas in the hall was 
turned low, the faded red carpet looked 
warm and mellow, the old walls, in 
their dim, dingy paper seemed to he 
brooding upon all their eats had heard 
i: all the countless days of their long 
lives. Somewhere a board creaked, and 
the sounds from the city peneirated 
taintly. 

Viola ran up the stairs as lightly as 
a girl, Mrs. Black was coming down 
and they met upon the landing. Miss 
Deering’s face was bright with a smile, 
and the landlady, surprised out of her- 
self, returned it. “Yon look happy, 
Miss Deering, found work 
so soon?” 

“Yes! 
happy.” 

Mrs. Black smiled again. “I am 
clad. Goodnight and sweet dreams.” 

Viola undressed in a glow, humming 
a tune. She could have danced, she 
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felt so happy. Once in bed, she painted 
the darkness with her rosy plans. 

“l’m not going to be an old maid. 
V’ll be a bachelor girl. Vl stay here 
a week and do all | can, then I'll re- 
port to Doctor Brill. To think that I 
was ever bored. Oh, it’s great to huve 
money to use. I wish | had known 
long ago how fine it is to help people 
in the middle strata. Won’t Bill be 
surprised ?” 

‘Tomorrow I will make friends with 
the old gentleman and the poor, half 
blind old lady. Tl do something for 
them without their knowing it. Miss 
Glass is going to get a rest if I have 
to buy her store and dismiss her from 
her place. 

“Yes, I'll stop being a sour old maid 
with a sour face and a bored soul. I’m 
going to get busy, and slangy and alive| 
| have been shirking out of my job 
which is, I verily believe, playing depu- 
ty Providence. I’m going to need a 
card index to keep track of my people. 
Hum, hum, I’m deliciously tired. 
How I shall sleep. I wonder what we 


sO 


will have for breakfast, Um almost 

hungry. 
“Doctor Brill knew what I needed. 
He is a wizard. .. I 


must endow a cot in his hospiti al 
poor Bill six little girls 
he wants them to be ladies 


what will he think . When 
he gets my note? He had 
beautiful eyes . . . I noticed 
. . Not an old maid face 
like a quince. a big bachelor 


girl brother to the 
middle strata.” 


Miss Deering was asleep. 


























Editor’s Note. 


His Wife 


According to Adam Smith, the essence of what we are pleased 


to call our common-sense marriages of to-day positively forbids that a person marry 
beneath him in social position, and advises that mutual esteem be founded on a 


substantial bank account. Those who 


believe in 


‘‘fore-ordained mates,’’ in noble 


and steadfast womanhood, will appreciate the author’s diversion from the popular 


ideal, 


By Temple Bailey 


AS Mortimer came up from the links 
to the porch of the country club, he 
was conscious of the constrained atti- 
tude of the men who greeted him. The 
fight was on, and, with his jaw set, he 
dropped into a chair, determined to 
win out. 

Then arrived Dicky Dolliver: “Say, 
all of you, Maude and I want you at 
Granite Cliff for the weekend.” 

There was a murmur of delighted 
acceptance. 

“Tt will be a sort of house-warming 


for you and Janet,” Dicky assured 
Mortimer. And silence fell on the 
eroup. 

From a wicker chair in the west 


corner came the first negative. 

“By Jove, Dicky, | forgot! We’ve a 
dinner on.” 

The others found equally plausible 
excuses. 

Dicky stared at them blankly. “Oh, 
I say, look here, vou can’t all be tied 
up, not this time of vear.” 

They were, they persisted, and—1it 
would be impossible. 

Mortimer’s keen eyes accused them. 
“Not one of vou has an engagement 
you can’t break.” He turned to Dicky. 
“The trouble.” he said, “is Janet.” 

In the stiff silence which followed 
le seemed to gather himself together. 

“We might as well have it out,” he 
sald at last “You fellows don’t like 
mv marriage, and you want me to take 
my punishment. Dicky’s been away 
for a vear, or perhaps he wouldn’t be 
co rash “i 

The boy flared at that. 
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“T’m not a 


cad, and—-and I’ve wife, 
Justin.” 

Mortimer’s glance flashed upou him 
radiantly. Then to the frigid group: 
“Perhaps if you knew the whole story 

You must do me the justice to 
listen while I tell it. After that, if 
vou want to make miserable the woman 
who saved me from death—from worse 
than death- - 

He had their interest now. Even 
Herrick. the arbiter of social destines, 
hent attentive eyes upon him. 

“Not that your scorn could touch 
her,’ Mortimer flamed. “You can’t 
hurt her. But she would grieve if she 
knew that my marriage to her had cut 
me out of your friendship. I want to 
save her that. Otherwise, she needs 
nothing that you can give her.” 

“Phat’s right,” was Dicky’s confirm- 
ution. “If you fellows haven’t seen 
her, you’ve got something coming to 
vou.” 

“Go ahead, Justin,” said Herrick, 
and motioned to a hovering waiter. 

Mortimer sat on the porch rail and 
looked out into the purple October twi- 
light and talked to them. They could 
see only tthe vague outline of his big 
figure, his long, lazy equipment of 
heautvy and strength. 

“You know my boyhood,” he began, 
“and most of you knew my father. A 
creat man, with one great fault. And 
vou know, too, that I inherited that 
fault. You remember my mother. and 
how little she was able to understand 
either of us. She had the ideals of the 
women of her upbringing; she was a 
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sweet saint, ready for Paradise, but with 
no knowledge of the fight of the two 
natures which are within men. 

“T was twenty-one before I knew that 
J was controlled by a master stronger 
than myself. I didn’t admit. it even 
then, but there were times when all my 
strength of will could not hold me 
steady. 

“] think most of the men of my set 
understood where I was drifting. Dicky 
here’—his hand went out affectionate- 
ly towards the boy—‘‘used to urge me 
to go away—anywhere. Once he begged 
ine to marry, but J] don’t think he dar- 
ed suggest 1t a second time. I wasn’t 
going to let any girl that I knew under- 
take the discouraging task of reform. 
Yet I liked the companionship — of 
women, and they danced with me, flirt- 
ed with me; but not one of them held 
vut a helping hand.” 

He drew a long breath. ‘That 1s 
why Janet means so much to me. | 
wish I could make you see her as she 
looked that first day. I had left a city 
full of slim-hipped, hobble-skirted 
rouged and powdered, with pearls in 
their ears, and with chains swinging to 
their knees, a race of civilized barbar- 
lans, to whom religion meant little, to 
whom money and social position meant 
everything, to whom motherhood was 
only a name, and wifehood a tempor- 
ary state. 

“And upon the shores of a sapphire 
lake I came upon a girl, wide-bosomed, 
deep-eyed, hanging clothes on a line in 
a May day wind, which blew a drift of 
apple-blossoms over her from the trees 
beyond. She had on an old green 
gingham gown, with the sleeves turned 
up, and the collar turned in to show 
her white neck. 

“My quest for accommodations had 
taken me through the country. My 
doctor had sent me away from the city 
—awav from my temptation. But not 
until I came upon the girl in the apple 
orchard had I eared to stop. 

“T asked if they had rooms, and was 
told competently that they had. We 
went upstairs to look at them. There 
was a rag-carpet, woven blue and white: 
the bed was an old four-posted cherry 
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one, with knitted trimming on_ the 
counterpane. Between the snowy mus- 
lin curtains was a glimpse of the blos- 
soming world below. 

“The girl who showed me the room, 
the girl who had hung the clothes 
on the line, the girl, who made terms 
with dignity and with perfect uncon- 
sciousness, was—Janet. 

“Her mother was out, and my re- 


quest for lunch was met somewhat 
seriously. Could I eat on the kitchen 
table? I could, and I had strawberries 


and cream, raisin cake, a ball of white 
Dutch cheese, and a little jar of cur- 
rants put up in honey. 

“Janet left me to eat alone, and went 
on with her washing. I could see her 
with her elbows deep in the suds, the 


apple-blossoms drifting over her——a 
shower of fragrant snow. 
“In the mid-afternoon, three ehil- 


dren came home from school, and at 
night the mother. She was a second 
edition of Janet. Age had not touched 
her, except to give her a deeper bloom 
and perhaps a heavier step. Scotswo- 
men, both of them, they asked grace 
before meat, and counted only those 
things worth while which made life bet- 
ter and worthier. 

“T settled down 
erow stronger. 

“But I found things to do. On Tues- 
day Janet ironed, and brought her 
board out under the trees. So I read 
to her, and found her possessed of a 
simple philosophy. On Wednesday she 
mended, and I placed her heaped-up 
basket beside my chair. We talked of 
many things, and I found her a think- 
er. 

“On Thursday she baked, and I 
stoned raisins for her. On Friday she 
swept and cleaned, and I was turned 
out, and discovered that the time hung 
heavy on my hands. On Saturday the 
mother had a half-holiday ; so I insisted 
on a picnic, and took them all for a 
drive to the lake, and we had our sup- 
per there. 

“Tt was in those days that my first 
feeling of reverence for woman was 
waked. 

“The girls that I had met were a 
protected class, and we men had con- 
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spired to keep them so. I had taken 
my feeling for their undoubted inno- 
cence for reverence; but now I was to 
learn that I had always thought of 
them, subconsciously, as an inferior sex 

the masculine in me had refused to 
make concessions to them. 

“But here was a woman who ruled a 
little kingdom.’ For I soon found that 
Janet was queen of her small circle. 
Her mother was the widow of a Scotch 
clergyman. They had come to America 
in Janet’s childhood, and when the 
father died the two women set them- 
selves to do what was at their hand. The 
girl might have taught in the district 
school, but there was more money in 
their primitive laundry work, and they 
had no pride greater that their pride of 
independence. 

“A younger brother was working his 
way, with their help. through college. 
Janet iold me of bim, and showed ine 
his picture. 

“There are many temptations im 
town,” | warned her, but she shook her 
head. 

““Tle’s a strong laddie,’ she said. 

“YT learned thus indirectly to know 
her contempt for weakness. Can you 
imagine my humiliation, therefore, 
when, one night, she found me, very 
late, curled up under the old apple-tree, 
dazed and incoherent? I had gone to 
town that day, ostensibly on business, 
but secretly mad for that which had 
been withheld for weeks. 

“She got me into the house quietly; 
and the next morning was mending 
day. I took my book to a far corner 
of the orchard—lI was ashamed to claim 
her society after such a revelation; but 
presently I saw her coming towards me, 
with her basket held high, swinging 
along with step as light as Diana’s un- 
der a hunting moon. 

“She sat down beside me and talked 
first of her work; but she was very 
straightforward, and at last came to the 
subject that was in both of our minds. 

“How did it happen?’ she asked. 

“T had to tell her the truth. ‘I went 
for it.’ 

‘She laid down her work and looked 
at me. ‘It’s your master?’ 

“<*V’m afraid, yes.’ 
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the color flame into her 
cheeks. It seemed to me that she trem- 
bled. but I was not sure, for she had 
herself steady. 

“Then it is something to fight?’ 

“T nodded. 

““And you came up here io do it?’ 

“*Tes.” 

“She seemed to stiffen suddenly; but 
when I looked into her eyes thev were 
deep wells of tears. Yet her voice was 
unshaken and her hand was firm as 
she leaned forward and laid it on mine. 

“‘You are not going to town again,’ 
she said, ‘for—let’s set the time—six 
months? Shall it be six months, Mr. 
Mortimer ?’ 

“If she had said six years, I should 
have consented. It seemed to me that 
she radiated strength. I felt that my 
future was builded upon a rock. 

“We said no more after that; but :n 
the days that followed, I found that she 
drew me towards things which kept 
my hands and head busy. I helped her 
in a garden; she had the children bring 
to me their lesson problems; she took 
long walks with me along the tough 
shore at the hotel, upon the cliffs.” 

The stars were out now, and a little 
crescent moon. From a distant wing 
of the house came the tinkle of glass 
and the murmur of voices. Dinner was 
being served to belated golfers and to 
the first early evening arrivals. 

“There was another thing,’ the quiet 
voice went on. ‘It’s not easy to tell; 
but I want you to know her. When- 
ever there was a quiet time of work, 
she brought a little worn book and had 
me read marked passages aloud—verses 
like this: “The rock of my strength and 
my refuge is in God,’ and, ‘Lead me to 
the rock which is higher than I.’ 

“I cannot say that she waked in me 
a conscious religious response, but she 
led me gradually toward an ideal. I 
began to see in her something that | 
had never before recognized in any 
woman. | had no thought of love. It was 
was until four months had passed that 
| knew what Janet meant to me. 

“In these months there had been 
contests of will, when I had set my 
face steadily towards town, and she, as 
steadily, had set hers against it. And 


“T saw 
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every time she won. I think it wore on 
her a little, for the color went out of 
her cheeks, and there were shadows un- 
der her eves. Her mother insisted that 
she must have rest—a trip to an aunt’s 
in anearby town. But Janet would not 
go, and I knew why she would not. 

“Are you waiting for six months to 
pass before you will leave?’ I asked her 
one morning, as I followed her into the 
orchard. There were applies on the 
trees. 

““Oh, no,’ was her guarded reply. 
Then, because she could not lie, she 
stopped and looked at me, and _ said 
quickly, ‘Do you think it would be 
safe?’ 

“ “Of course,’ I bragged. ‘It has been 
four months—and I could stay here. 
Anyhow, it will be a test. Let’s_ try 
it.’ 

“<‘But if things should go wrong,’ 
she cried, ‘I think I should know it— 
[ believe I should know——’ 

“She packed her little trunk after 
that, and I took her to the station. 
‘Dear Janet,’ I told her, at the last, “you 
have been a tower of strength to me.’ 

“As I drove home in the early twi- 
light, the spirit of sweetness and stead- 
fastness was upon me, and it lasted a 
week. Then came a season of rains. 
The orchard was a sodden swamp. The 
wind howled in the caves and made my 
room a haunted corner. There was no 
haven but the kitchen, and even that 
place of cheer failed for comforting: 
for it was there that I most missed 
Janet. 

“And. then the whisper of evil came 
to me. A devil stood all day at my el- 
how and urged, “Go to town—it’s there.’ 

“T tried to fortify myself with her 
weapons—the little worn testament, 
hard work, exercise—but all had lost 
their power. 

“Once I thought I would go to her, 
hut something held me back. ‘Surely, 
vou are not a weakling,’ whispered my 
tormentor, ‘that you should put your 
burdens on a woman’s shoulders!’ 

“Tt was on a rainy Monday afternoon 
that I went to town. I stayed four days, 
and was then drawn irresistibly back. 
T knew I was not worthy to stand upon 
the threshold of that homely cottage, 
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but through the blur of my conscious- 
ness was the thought of the One Wom- 
an. I must get to her or die. 

“Yet it was not physical death that 1 
feared, but the death of that which she 
had waked in me. I did not want to 
20 back to the sordidness of my old life. 
It was as if I had had a_ glimpse of 
heaven when I had known—hell.” 

There was a long pause before he 
went on. The shrilling of insects seem- 
ed to emphasize the stillness. Lights 
twinkled along the line of the curving 
roadway. Now and then an automo- 
bile swerved up to the steps, discharged 
its laughing load, and went on. Women 
in light gowns, men in evening clothes, 
were illumined for a moment by the 
swinging lantern above the entrance, 
and then disappeared in the shadows. 

“Tt was dark and stormy when I ar- 
rived at the station. I plodded heavily 
along the muddy road, my steps uncer- 
tain, my head bursting. The wind beat 
upon me, and the rain soaked me, but 
I did not care. I began to sing loudly, 
and, singing, staggering, must have fol- 
lowed the wrong road, for I found my- 
self presently on the shore of the lake. 
It was a rocky shore, and I had come 
out on the edge of a cliff—not a high 
one, but with a steep descent that made 
my position, in my unsteady state, a 
dangerous one. 

“God knows what thoughts’ go 
through a man’s brain at such a time, 
but suddenly I was consumed by a de- 
sire to quench the burning fire of my 
torment in the cool waters of the lake. 
T exulted in the thought of purification. 
I should come out fit to meet Janet! 

“The surf was boiling beneat me, and 
the needle-points of the rocks showed 
above it. But my recklessness took no 
heed of danger. I sang wild snatches 
of a song—it was a silly thing—a rem- 
nant from some music hall—sung the 
night before by a line of show girls. 

“T had stripped off my coat, and was 
untying my shoes when, suddenly borne 
on the wings of the wind, I heard an 
answering note. 

“As I stood spellbound, I saw, far in 
the distance, a swaying light following 
the irregular line of the cliff. I called, 
and the answer rang out: ‘I’m coming!’ 
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I plunged forward and fell at her feet. 
‘When I opened my eyes she bent 
above me. She wore her old gingham 
gown, and it was drenched and torn. 
Ifer hair was wind-blown. But her eyes 
and the light in her hands—I can’t 
think about it—TI can’t tell it. But | 
knew then what she meant to me—what 
she will always mean to me. 

“Tt has been a year since then. What 
I am, I am by the grace of God, work- 
ing through a wise and _ steadfast 
woman. 

‘There are people who will say that 
she married me for my money. But she 
knows and I know that we are fore- 
ordained mates. My need of her 
strength, and her need of my love— 
these are our reasons.’ 

He stood up as he finished. 

“My world, if I must lose it, 


well lost for her. 
7) 


will be 
It is for you to say 


Before they could answer, there came 
the purr of an electric motor, and a 
hig car loomed through the shadows. A 
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footman jumped down and opened the 
door. 


A woman ascended the steps, and 
stood for a moment under the lamp, a 
eracious figure in shining white, her 
dark hair banded with silver, a rose-red 
cloak half slipping from her shoulders. 

As Mortimer stepped down to meet 
her. her hand went out to him. “Jus- 
tin,’ she said, “am I very late for din- 
ner, dear?” 

They were on their feet in a moment, 
the men who had judged her, hats off, 
heels clicking, and as she smiled at 
them, with parted lips, they had a vision 
of her as her husband had seen her on 
that night of the storm—in her wet 
ereen gingham, with her light held 
high. 

And it was Herrick, arbiter of social 
destinies, who was the first to speak. 

“Wake up, old man,” he said to 
Mortimer, who stood proud but uncer- 
tain beside her—‘‘wake up and present 
us. We want to meet—your wife!” 


ANTICIPATION 


Woven of rainbows art thou. 
Fragile and shining and fair, 
Texture of all that is rare, 

Woven of rainbows art thou. 


Tempting, enticing art thou, 
Promise of exquisite bliss, 
Fading at man’s lightest kiss, 


Tempting, 


enticing art thou. 


Cruel and changeful art thou, 
Thralling all men by thy gleam, 
Only to vanish a dream, 

Cruel and changeful art thou. 


—Leslie Grant Scott. 


A Woman Doctor Whose Hobby 
is the Feeble-Minded 


Editor’s Note.- 


In reviewing a life sketch of this talented writer and medical 


woman, the mind naturally turns to that Biblical reference to the foolish man who 


fears to go out because a lion is in the street. 


cheerfulness of Dr. 
opposition. 


sistent 


The indomitable courage and per- 


MaeMurehy has driven from her path all difficulty and 
Such a life will be an inspiration to every reader of MacLean’s. 


By Arthur Conrad 


ABOUT fifteen vears ago the English 
mistress in one of Toronto’s collegiate 
institutes took it into her head that she 
would like to do something out of the 
ordinary. For more than a dozen years 
she had been teaching school, day in 
and day out, month in and month out, 
vear in and year out, and the process 
was becoming monotonous. She was 
an active little lady, bright, capable 
and afraid of nothing, not even the 
frown of a disapproving male. Her 
reading, and she had read a great deal 
of informative literature, apprised her 
that the opportunities opening up be- 
fore women in the study and practice 
of medicine were becoming more and 
more and more numerous and that the 
civilized world needed female practi- 
tioners for certain special kinds of 


work. 
So in her spare time this Inglish 
mistress read up texts. attended lec- 


tures and applied herself with the ut- 
most devotion to the pursuit of medical 
lore. Long years of teaching made 
her an apt pupil. Moreover, she was 
whole-hearted and nothing interposed 
between her and the achievement of 


her purpose. She made wonderful 
progress, all things considered, and 
eventually passed her final examin- 


ations and was empowered by the law 
of the land to write M. D. after her 
name. hang out an illuminated sign 
from her front door and collect fees for 


attendance on the sick and infirm. 

rom that day to this the name of 
Helen MacMurchy, M. D., has never 
heen long out of the press. It is prob- 
ably a more familiar name to readers 
of newspapers than that of almost any 
other Canadian woman. For Dr. Mac- 
Murchy has been doing things ever 
since she graduated in medicine. She 
helongs to that class of person who is 
never happy unless he or she is active- 
ly engaged in advancing some dearly 
loved cause. Because those objects, 
which this woman doctor has sought 
io gain, have attracted attention and 
hecause she has often had to fight her 
Way against opposing forces to win her 
end, she has naturally come into a 
eood deal of prominence, 

No sooner had she started to prac- 
tice her unusual profession than an 
obstacle loomed up. To complete her 
experience she applied for a position on 
the resident staff of the Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. No woman doctor had 
ever had the temerity to do such a 
thing before, or if anv had, her request 
had been so peremptorily refused as to 
leave no doubt that the male interns 
did not want any lady coadjutors. But 
Dr. MacMurchy was not deterred by 
precedent or by the fear of offending 
anvone. She applied, lobbied vigorous- 
lv, got her numerous medical friends 
to work for her and ultimately won her 
point in the face of much opposition. 
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HkLEN MACMURCHY, M.D. 
More recently she engaged in an- 
other stiff contest. The movement to 
appoint a medical inspector in the 
Toronto public schools called forth a 
number of aspirants. Many thought 
that this work could best be handled 
hy a woman physician. ‘This was the 
view of the city press, which urged the 
appointment of Dr. MaeMurehy. In 
the end she won a partial victory. She 
Was named assistant inspector with spe- 
cial oversight over the girl pupils. But 
she had not been in office long hefore 
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there was a clash of authority and, be- 
ing unable to conduct her department 
as she wished, she was glad enough to 
resion and turn her attention to an- 
other kind of work which had mean- 
while awakened her interest. 

This was the care of the feeble- 
minded. It is now seven years since 
Dr. MacMurehy was named by the 
Ontario Government to take a census of 
the feeble-minded in the province and 
hegin a study of their condition. Since 
then, in the intervals of her growing 
practice, she has devoted more and 
more time to this important problem. 
Backed up by the Ilon. W. J. Hanna, 
the provincial secretary, who is a great 
cerony of the little woman doctor, she 
has become a specialist in feeble-mind- 
edness and probably has reached the 
point of knowing more about these poor 
creatures afflicted bv it than any one 
in Canada. She has made the sub- 
ject her hobby, has kept it in mind day 
and night. has read it up, written it up, 
and talked it up continuously. And 
now her zeal has been rewarded, if re- 
ward it may he called, bv a nice govern- 
ment appointment. to wit, inspector of 
the work among the feeble-minded in 
the provinee, 


Though small in body, the Doctor is 


else 


mentally a @tant. She is active, en- 
thusiastiec and determined. Her en- 
erov is tireless. Withal she is most 


capable, alike as doctor, lecturer, writer 
and administrator. One would go far 
hefore one would meet a brighter. more 
intelligent and versatile woman than 
this ex-schoolmistress, who became a 
doctor in order to broaden her oppor- 
tunities. 








Editor’s Note——The regular 


A Little Journey to Vancouver 


contributions of the 


well-known writer, Elbert 


Hubbard, add to the pleasure of the reader by reason of his sane and plain spoken 


manner of approaching his subject. 


This account of his trip to Vancouver will be 


interesting because of his text—happy and healthy people are those who work. The 


spirit of the peoples of Western Canada, and especially of this rapidly growing 


city on the coast impresses the traveller with the bigness and hopefulness of Cana 


dian life. 


By Elbert Hubbard 


NO'T many moons ago I was in a New 
ngland town, and when I explained 
to some friends that | was soon to visit 
Vancouver a bright young man passed 
out this one: “Oklahoma is surely pros- 
perous since they opened up the Indian 
lands to the settlers.” 

I didn’t say anything, because there 
was nothing to say. But the ignorance 
of a great many worthy people in the 
States concerning Western Canada is 
colossal. 

And so if I seemingly deal in bro- 
mides in telling about what Western 
Canada is, I trust I will be pardoned. 
At the same time, I fuly realize the 
danger one runs of being put in the 
Ananias Club when he relates the sim- 
ple truth about Vancouver. 

Vancouver has the two necessities 
which we were told in the legend that 
Texas lacked: 7.¢., society and water. 

The business part of Vancouver is 
situated practically on an island-—and 
an island is a body of land surrounded 
by water. 

~ Vancouver Is a ditsinetly modern 

city, without shanties, slums, rotting 
tenements, or traditions. In Vancouvy- 
er no one says “It can’t be done.” “We 
never did it that wav before,” or, “1 
wasn’t hired for that.” 

Vancouver voices the song of 
cess. 


Vancouver has done 


Sile- 


a few things 


that have never been done before, then 
she has done a few things that have been 
done before, but done them better. 





Vancouver's population is growing 
at the rate of a little over two thou- 
sand people per month. And while its 
tight little island is limited in size, 
happily, across the bay in every direc- 
tion are smiling hills, where the over- 
flow of population finds homes. 

These beautiful slopes, covered with 
natural have streets and resi- 
dences where five years ago the sound 
of the woodman’s axe was the only 
thine that broke the stillness. 

The waters of the silver bay, so deep 
in places that the plummet has not 
sounded its depth, form breathing 
spots which prevent too great a con- 
vestion of population. 


forests, 


Across these waters, on every side 
you can see motor boats plying back- 
ward and forward. Many _ business- 
men, | noticed, instead of patronizing 
ferries or bridges, have their’ motor 
boats, Just as we in the Kast have our 
automobiles. 

Of course, there is no objection to 
vour having both automobiles and 
motor boats. But to-day the private 
vacht is within the reach of even the 
plain people. 

Vancouver has the best seaport on 
the North American Continent—-a sea- 
port made without dredging. Here the 
last and the West meet. 

Vancouver is built on high ground, 
and neither floods nor drought 
known in British Columbia. 


are 
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The city of Vancouver first appears 
on the map with the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific in 1888. 

It then had a population ot five 
thousand people. Jt was a saw-mill 
town, where lumber was shipped by 
boats and railroad. 

Incidently it was a fishing ‘town. 
Then it became a railroad town. And 
when the big iron ships came bringing 
cargoes, and sailed away for Ionolulu, 
Australia, New Zealand, Japan, laden 
with Canadian products, Vancouver be- 
came a seaport that had to be reekoned 
with. 

In 1895 the population was eighteen 
thousand; in 1900, twenty-five thou- 
sand; in 1908, sixty-six thousand; and 
between between 1908 and 1918 Van- 
couver has practically doubled its pop- 
ulation and increased its wealth by 
five. At this writing, June, 1913, Van- 
couver has one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, 

The prosperity of Vancouver is in- 
dexed by the prosperity of the C.P.R.; 
and the C.P.R. is the most prosperous 
railroad on the North American Con- 
tinent to-day. 

| rode into Vancouver May 20, 1913, 
on Section One of the Imperial Ix- 
press. We had thirteen cars on the 
train; and the Imperial xpress. on 
that particular occasion, ran in five sec- 
tions, sixty-one coaches in all. Thirty- 
nine of these were standard sleeping 
ears, fourteen were tourist cars. 

It will be seen from these figures 
that the people who came had money 
with which to travel. 

To house these people properly, care 
for them and see that they were dis- 
tributed according to their own sweet 
will. was a task that confronted the city 
of Vancouver and the railroad ofiicials. 

Happily, in Vancouver the munici- 
palitvy and the railroads work together. 

The C.P.R. owns a first-class hotel in 
Vancouver, and is now spending an 
even million dollars in putting an ad- 
dition on it. 

When the C.P.R. began building 
hotels, say ten vears ago, it was with 
the expectation that these hotels would 
have to be run ata loss. If thev eould 
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be made sustaining, the railroad offi- 
cials decided that they would be greatly 
pleased. 

However, let it be known that each 
one of these hotels owned by the 
C.P.R. from Winnipeg to Vancouver 
have been sound financial investments. 
They run practically full, even tight, 
the year round. 

In Vancouver there are a dozen first- > 
class hotels, and unless you telegraph - i 
ahead for accommodations, you prob- 
ably will have to take a cot in the hall- 
way, and be grateful. 





The climate of Vancouver ts prac- 
tically that of Southern England. The 
extremes of temperature are not to be 
found here. The thermometer has 
never been known to drop to zero, and 
roses srow out of doors lush and lusty 
at Christmastime. 

The winds from the west, blowing in 
laden with the smell of the sea, pre 
vent lassitude and inertia. 

It is a place in which to work, to © 
think, to act. 

The water supply is abundant; 
drainage perfect. Vast stretches of 
ocean beach and great forests unequal- 
ed by any to be found anywhere in the 
world afford opportunities for mixing 
with Nature. 

If one were to name the advantages 
that Vancouver possesses for the build- 
ing up of one of the greatest cities in 
the North American Continent, I 
would name these: Climate; water 
shed; proximity to lumber, stone and 
other building materials; hydro-elec- 
tric power; harbor facilities; valleys 
stretching in three directions that af- 
ford an easy grade for railroads; op- 
portunity for vegetable gardens and 
fruit farms unlimited. 

In way of things that man has done 
for Vancouver, let us put the railroads 
first: for here meet the Canadian Pa- 
cific, the Grand Trunk Pacific, connec- 








tions with the Great Northern and the - & 
Northern Pacifie—all trans-continental 
lines. 


Then there are five Pacific steam- 
ship lines, beside coastwise steamers. 
and tramp boats without limit—-not to 
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mention a fleet of motor boats un-removed from improvements, so 


equalled by any city in the world of 
similar size. 


The population of Vancouver 1s 
English, Scotch, Irish, Scandinavian, 
German and Hollanders. These are 
the people who possess energy plus, 
and the virtues for which man has 
never vet found a substitute—the vir- 
tues of Industry, Economy and Inte- 
grity. 

Happy and Healthy people are those 
who work. 

The same are those who are busy. 

Vancouver seems to be peopled by 
the pick of Europe and the East. 

Restless, ceaseless, hustling activity 
prevails in Vancouver. And with it 
all there is an animation, a good cheer, 
and an enthusiasm that is contagious, 

One big thing that man has done for 
Vancouver is the inauguration of the 
Single Tax. Here is an ———, 
hegan in 1901, when fifty per cent. of 
the tax assessed on improvements was 
taken off and transferred to vacant 
property. 

In 1906 twenty-five per cent. more 
was removed. The result is that a 
premium has _ been placed on enter- 
prise. The builder is encouraged. 
Rents are proportionately reduced. 
The cost of business is lessened, and the 
land boomer is provided a wholesome 
degree of caution, in view of the fact 
that unimproved real estate bears the 
brunt of paying the taxes of the muni- 


cipality. 
The Fels bulletin, issued on May 
26th from Washington, D.C., calls at- 


tention to’ the fact that the city of Se- 
attle in 1901 was issuing building per- 
mits at the rate of four million, five 
hundred thousand dollars per year. In 
that same year Vancouver issued build- 
ing permits to the extent of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand dollars. 

In 1910 Seattle issued building per- 
mits to the extent of eight million, four 
hundred thousand: while in Vancouv- 
er in the year 1910 the building per- 
mits issued were nineteen million, 
three hundred eighty-eight thousand. 
Tn 1910 all taxes in Vancouver were 
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that 
the entire taxation is borne by 
eround values. 

Building permits issued in Van- 
couver for 1912 were twenty-one mil- 
lion; and it is estimated that building 
permits for 1913 in Vancouver will 
approximate twenty-five million. 

Vancouver has hydro-electric power, 
practically without limit, and this elec- 
tricity is supplied at a lower possible 
rate than steam can produce it, no mat- 
ter what the fuel. 

This electricity 
mountains, and 
teen sources 
supply, when 
horse-power. 

In talking with Mr. George Bury, 
First Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacifie west of 
Winnipeg, Mr. Bury said to me, “The 
extent to which Vancouver has grown 
has been beyond the fondest expecta- 
tions of any official of our company. 

“As an example of our inability to 
foresee the growth of 
me say that three years 


how 


is brought from the 
there are at least. fif- 
now available that will 
needed, over a million 


Vancouver, let 
aco we owned 


a little piece of real estate, say 150 
feet square, in Vancouver, situated 
where the Union Bank stands. An in- 


vestor came along and offered us two 
hundred thousand dollars for the lot. 
We decided to sell it for the sum nam- 
ed, simply because we had no special 
use for it ourselves; and if anyone 
wanted it to improve we wanted them 
to go ahead and do it, for the good of 
the city and the good of everybody. 
“Tlowever, a year after we sold this 
property we discovered that we needed 
it for ourselves, and we accordingly 
opened negotiations to buy it back; 
and we did buy it back at a cost of 
three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 


lars.” 
The Canadian Pacific Railroad sta- 
lion was built in 1905, replacing a 


structure that cost thirty-five thousand 
dollars, but which was too small for the 
purpose desired. 

The new building was of pressed 
brick, and supposed to be strictly mod- 
ern in every respect. It cost 
hundred thousand dollars. It is 


over a 
now 
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too small by half, and is to be torn 
down and replaced with a modern 
structure costing one million, five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

The net earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad for the year ending 
June Ist, 1913, after paying all ex- 
penses, were forty-seven million dol- 
lars. 

Ten years ago the net earnings of 
the company were eight million dol- 
lars. 

There has been a great rise in land 
values of equal proportion, but this in- 
crease does not figure in the profits of 
the Company. 

For the year 1912, the Canadian Pa- 
cific expended thirty-two million dol- 
lars in double-tracking, new equip- 
ment, and betterment of terminals. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
will give a big impetus to Vancouver 
shipping. <A deal of grain that now 
goes east by rail will come to Vancouv- 
er aod be transferred to ships. 

The Peace River country, northeast 
of Vancouver, is a sort of undiscovered 
empire. Prospectors prophesy that 
within ten years’ time the Peace River 
country will be producing fifty million 
bushels of grain a year. The railroads 
are making active arrangements to 
huild in that direction. 

Vancouver Bay, the Frozen River 
and the tributary waters constitute one 
of the world’s great fishing grounds, 
the principal product being the Sock- 
eye salmon. These fish come in 
schools and in such vast quantities that 
they are caught in endless buckets run 
by steam and loaded on to barges that 
hold a hundred tons. 

There is a Canadian law which :for- 
bids fish being caught for fertilizer pur- 
poses, or for any use excepting human 
food. If the fishermen make a bigger 
eateh than they can take care of they 
are obliged to post signs, “Free Mish 
To-day,” and: give away the catch: to 
anvone who applies. 

lt is a serious offence to cateh fish 
and throw them away. ‘Thus the ne- 
cessitv will be seen of giving away 
lish before they have spoiled. 

The law has taught the fishermen a 
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few good stiff lessons along this line; 
and in one instance that I know of, 
where several tons of fish spoiled and 
had to be thrown away, the company 
had the satisfaction of paying a fine 
of fifteen hundred dollars. 

Here is a conservation of natural re- 
sources founded on commonsense. 

Vancouver has a park system un- 
equalled by any city in the world. 
This is not so much to the credit of the 
people as it is the rare good fortune of 
a gift from the gods. 

A visit to Stanley Park, Vancouver, 
is unforgetable. ‘The park covers an 
area, say of, nine hundred acres, 
stretching out two miles long and from 
half a mile to a mile wide. 

The park is easily accessible from 
the city, stretching the long way ad- 
joining the city, separating the city 
from the sea. 

Nowhere else in the world that [ can 
recall does a municipality own such a 
unique, natural forest, and then just 
remember next to this forest is the sea, 
where the unforgetting tide comes and 
goes, 

To walk through Stanley Park is a 
thing to remember long. If there is 
a primeval forest in the world, this is 
it. 

Trees, of course, live their life and 
succumb to the law of gravitation just 
as do men. They fall to arise no more. 
But there are trees in Stanley Park 
that are between two and three hun- 
dred years old. They tower hundreds 
of feet in the air. 

The luxuriance of the foliage, the 
plants, the flowers, is eminently tropi- 
cal. You can not walk through one of 
these British Columbia forests, nor 
force your horse through it. Giant 
ferns come far above your head, and 
the vines and plants form a mass im- 
penetrable. 

The early trappers had a way of fell- 
ing trees so as to make a continuous 
thoroughfare where: you walked on 
logs, leaping from 6ne log to another. 

This idea has been utilized in Stan- 
levy Park, so there are'places where you 
can walk a half milé and not leave the 
fallen logs. 
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I heard of an Englishman who 
walked out to Stanley Park one beau- 
tiful summer morning when the sun 
was Just coming up ‘and gilding the 
tree-tops. 

The English people are fond of 
thrills. Also they are fond of the out- 
of-doors and most of them like to walk. 

This Englishman had heard of the 
beauty of the early morning, and desir- 
ing to be in good company he went 
alone, carrying, of course, his trusty 
umbrella—this by prenatal tendency. 

And so he followed one of these won- 


derful Stanley Park trails, walking on 
the logs. 


On every side the vines, the 
flowers, the ferns lifted their dew- 
drenched forms in the morning air. 
The birds sang, twittered, made love, 
and busied themselves at their house- 
keeping tasks. 

Now and again my English friend 
caught sight of a squirrel, and as he 
walked and communed with Nature 
rabbits ran across the road and the whir 
of quails could be heard. 

Suddenly, the Englishmen saw a 
black form on the other end of the log 
on which he stood. This black form 
was moving toward him, rumbling, 
grunting, unmindful of the presence of 
man. 

The Englishman thought at first it 
must be a great black pig. But he 
happened to think he had never seen 
a hog walking on a log. 

He managed to adjust his monicle, 
and he made out that the stranger was 

black bear. What to do—run, or 
charge the beast? If he ran the bear 
might run after him. If he jumped 
off into the ferns he would be hopelessly 
lost, and the bear might follow him. 
And without a second thought he lift- 
ed up his umbrella, and with a wild 
Balaklava yell started for the bear. 
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The bear was much ag scared than 
the Englishman, for the beast gave a 
grunt of alarm and jumped into the 
greenery, disappearing from sight. 

The Englishman came back to the 
hotel, recounting his experience. He 
was told that such incidents were com- 
mon. 

Land values in Vancouver have been 
constantly aviating. Land is limited in 
quantity. Population is without limit. 

Land that is within easy distance of 
deep water, close to great railroad ter 
minal facilities, with a thriving city 
where bank clearances are over seven 
hundred millions per year, of necessity 
possesses value. 

Real estate is active in Vancouver. 

Vancouver has sixty banks, mostly 
managed by Scotchmen with Scottish 
thrift. All are doing a safe business. 
All are making money, 

The Single Tax makes no bid for the 
land hog. You’ve got to use your land 
or sell it. 


If you are on the spot and know land 
values, big money can be made in real 
estate transactions. 

If you trust to the genus boomer and 
buy hy long distance you may get left, 
for the limit of the land boomer’s faith 
in his project is the credulity of the 
publie. 

The land boomer will go as far out 
into the woods or on the prairies staking 
out lots as the gullible will follow. 

If you-are going to invest in Van- 
couver real estate, go out there and see 
for yourself how the land lies. Talk 
with business men, use good common- 
sense, and you can’t go very far wrong. 


If you are unable to go yourself, then 
deal with a man who is on the spot, and 
a man you know is not working both 
ends against the middle. 














Editor’s Note. 


Canada are regulated in a peculiar manner. 
writer, whose ‘‘Falling in at Simpsey’s,’’ and ‘‘Captain Pike’ 


many of our readers. 


The Pull of the Finger 


A story with a perplexing end, 


wherein careers in Western: 
The author is a well-known American 
’ may be known to 


By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Author of “‘ Falling in at Simpsey’s,”’ ‘‘Captain Pike,”’ 


ALFRED BECKHAM’S disgrace is an 
old and discredited story now. = In 
its day it was a black and bitter thing. 
It estranged kinsmen and friends, broke 
a heart or two, and would have ruined 
a less courageous and honest man than 
young Alfred Beckham. 

But it is not my intention to tell that 
old story, or even to give the revised 
and true version of it. It is enough 
for me to say that Beckham went to 
prison for three years. At this time 
he was a cashier in the firm of Rudd 
& Jordan, Bankers and Brokers. Jor- 
dan as the world knows, now that he is 
dead—was the man who should have 
gone to prison. 

While serving his sentence, Alfred 
Beckham drifted into terms of friend- 
ship with a fellow prisoner of the name 
of Denis Paul. Paul was an older man 
than Alfred by twenty years, and, to 
i casual observer, would have seemed 
to be his opposite in everything. ‘To 
hegin with, Denis Paul admitted that he 
was guilty of the charge for which he 
was suffering. He had shot a fellow 
woodsman with the intention of killing 
him, but had missed a vital point by 
an inch or so. He told this to Beck- 
ham. 

“Must ha’ bin the light,” he said. 
“The light warn’t good in the woods 
that day. Thar ain’t a man livin’ I 
wouldn’t track down an’ shoot for that 
same reason. Thar ain’t no justice in 
this law that don’t let a man protect his 
own women folk. The pull of the fing- 

er—that’s the best jedge an’ jury I 
knows of!” 

88 


etc. 


He raised his right hand and bent 
the forefinger of it, as if upon a trig- 


ger. 


Beckham maintained that Paul should 
have fought his enemy openly; but the 
old woodsman only grinned at that. 

In the course of time the younger 
man told his story, and mentioned his 
suspicions of Jordan. Paul listened 
with a dangerous glint in his gray 
eyes. 

“T believe ye, lad,” he said. ““There’s 
no thief about you, nor nothin’ dirty. 
The only medicine for that thar skunk 
who done the trick on you be the pull 
of the finger. I’d give ’im a dose of 
it, some day, if I was you!” 

In due course Denis Paul received his 
liberty and vanished from the knowl- 
—- of the prison. Six months later 
Alfred Beckham was set free. 

Beckham was wise rage not to ap- 
pear among the people = he had 
thought to be his friends before his dis- 
grace. He wrote to an uncle, and in re- 
ply received five thousand dollars from 
1is mother’s estate. Then he changed 
his name and went West. 

The old life was dead, the disgrace 
was hidden, and only the cruel sting of 
the injustice remainéd to him. But 
as time passed even this sting lost a 
little of its bitter fire. Poor Alfred 
Beckham was dead; but Walter Scott 
was alive and doing, with a future to 

make in a land that looked only to the 
future. 

Scott—to give him his new name— 
prospered in the West. His capital, in 
dollars, was small; but his goo educa- 
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‘*Brace up, or your partner and my friend Watson will wonder what is the matter 


with you. 


tion, his sound temper, energy, honesty, 
pleasant manners, and business training 
all proved to stand for capital. He op- 
ened a real estate office in a new town. 
He invested in land. Conditions were 
favorable, and his business grew. 

He opened another office in a larger 
town—a city ten years of age—and 
took up his abode there. His reputa- 
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tion for square dealing, ability, and 
good-nature went ahead of him. Every 
one seemed willing, even anxious, to 
become his friends. 

In the West a man works and plays 
with the same people; and so it hap- 
pened that Walter Scott met the girl 
and entered into partnership with the 
girl’s father. The name of the people 
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was Scovil. There were only two in 
the family—the father and daughter. 

Captain Scovil had been an officer in 
the American navy, had retired after a 
useful career, and had moved to the 
Canadian West to try to double his mod- 
est savings. But he had proved himself 
a child in business; and when Walter 
Scott took him into partnership, along 
with the dwindled savings, their mutual 
friends complimented Scott on his as- 
tonishing good-nature. I am not sure 
_— it was the helpless captain or 
the beautiful daughter who inspired 
Scott to this step. However that may 

he made a success of the partner- 
ship. 

The captain, like Scott, was the soul 
of honor; but the captain’s honor was 
of the variety that will make no conces- 
sions, brook no delay, shy at no obstacle. 
Such was his way in business as well 
as In private life. 

His failures in business transactions 
had often been due to this extreme nice- 
tv of conscience. Many a time, fearing 
that a natural advantage lay upon his 


side of the deal, he had made another 


advantage and passed it over to the oth- 
er side. This, of course, was not busi- 
ness at all. The moment he and Scott 
joined forces, Scott undertook to pro- 
tect them both by keeping to himself 
the authority to conclude all deals. This 
worked satisfactorily. 

Walter Scott admired his partner’s 
abnormal sense of honor, and at the 
same time he feared it. The captain’s 
creed was that every man must tell the 
whole truth about himself, whether 
asked for it or not, particularly if the 
truth were not entirely pleasant. This, 
he held, was the safeguard every man 
owed to the world. 

You can imagine that Seott had no 
desire to make known the truth of his 
past to the Scovils, or to the world at 
large. The world certainly, and _per- 
haps the Scovils, would believe only 
part of his story—would take the word 
of the law for the truth, instead of 
Scott’s word. So Seott kept his past to 
himself, worked hard and honestly and 
day by day fell more hopelessly in love 
with the eaptain’s daughter. 

The girl’s name was Jean. Fear that 
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the captain’s abnormal sense of honor 
would some day blunderingly overthrow 
this palace of love which he was build- 
ing often gripped the young man’s 
heart with the most poignant  sensa- 
tions. It would be wiser to tell all, 
he reflected, in agony; and yet he could 
not find the courage to risk toppling 
his dream of happiness to ruins with his 
own hand. Surely it was more than 
could be expected, or fairly asked, of 
any man. Surely he had suffered en- 
ough already from the blindness and 
injustice of life. 

One day Scott told the captain of 
his love for Jean. The elder man took 
it very quietly and kindly. 

“T like you Scott, and I trust you,” 
he said. “I think you have won my 
girl’s heart; but I must ask you not to 
speak to her just yet. Wait a month 
—let us say until we have concluded 
this deal with the big Eastern syndicate. 
We shall have plenty of time then to 
talk things over.’ 

They shook hands on this, Seott ex- 
perienced a feeling of intense relief. 
The captain was with him; and knew, 
though he had not asked her in words, 
that Jean loved him. 

The deal of which the captain had 
spoken was likely to be the biggest thing 
in land-selling that the partners had as 
yet undertaken. The land involved 
was a wooded valley on the eastern slops 
of the Rockies, measuring some twenty 
miles in length and from two to seven 
in width. Scott and his partner were 
acting in the matter simply as agents. 
The owners were English people, and 
the prospective buyers were New York 
men. 

Scott had agreed to go East and meet 
one of the directors of the syndicate at 
a hunting-camp in the Adirondacks. 
There he was to conclude the business 
and hand over the title-deeds. At the 
last moment, the captain made known 
his intention of accompanying Scott. 


II. 


Scorr and Scovil arrived at the camp 
early in the evening, after a drive of 
twenty miles over half-made roads. The 
place astonished them. It was a man- 
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sion built of logs. Half a dozen cabins, 
for the accommodation of guides and 
servants, stood about in the clearing, 
within convenient reach, but at a re- 
spectful distance from the main camp. 

The woodsman who had guided them 
in whistled on his fingers in front of the 
big house. A door opened, and a man 
in evening clothes, with side-lights and 
a polished chin, appeared and bowed. 

“Come right in, gentlemen, if you 
please,” he said. “Mr. Watson is ex- 
pecting you.” 

Mr. Watson, the director of the syn- 
dicate, met them in the wide, low hall 
adorned with moose heads and the pelts 
of bobeat and bear. He was a very 
cordial person. He shook hands hear- 
tily, helped to remove their overcoats, 
and then told the steward to show them 
to their rooms. 

“Dinner in about three-quarters of 
an hour,” he said. “Timmins will 
show you the baths. Hope you'll be 
comfortable. Ring for anything you 
want.” 

The partners from the West follow- 
ed Timmins up-stairs; and Mr. Wat- 
son sent whisky and soda up after 


them. 
“And they call this a hunting- 
camp!” murmured the captain. 


Scott, after a warm bath and a change 
into evening clothes, left his chamber 
to find his way below stairs. he cap- 
tain, in the room next door, was still 
engaged with a very high and stiff 
shirt-collar. 

Scott wandered down a long, heavily 
carpeted hall illuminated by little globes 
of light. Doors stood closed, or half 
open, on his right and left. He felt 
comfortable, hopeful, ready and able to 
enjoy himself and do business to ad- 
vantage. 


He had the long hall to himself. He 
had almost reached the head of the 
stairs when a door opened on his right, 
and a man stepped into the hall im- 
mediately in front of him and turned 
to face him. This person was a middle- 
aged gentleman, blockily built and 
faultlessly attired, with a pink face, 
heavy chin, gray hair and mustache. 
But the expression of the pink face and 
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square jaw was unpleasant, and the 
eray eyes were as lifeless as stone. 

“Why, it is yourself, Alfred,” he 
said. 

Scott’s face went deadly white, with 
a hint of blue about the lips and gray 
shadows down the lines from cheek- 
bones to jaw. He did not speak. He 
put out a hand and steadied himself 
against the wall. 

“Brace up, my boy!” said the other 
quietly, with an outward note of con- 
cern in his voice, but an inner twang of 
derision. “Brace up, or your partner 
and my friend Watson will wonder 
what is the matter with you.” 

Scott stood straight, and a little of 
the original color returned to his 
cheeks; but his face still looked as if 
it had suddenly grown thinner and 
older. 

“That is better, Alfred,” said the oth- 
er. “By the way, you must be doing 
pretty well in the West.” 

Scott’s eyes flashed, and his strong 
frame trembled from head to foot. 

“Haven’t you done me enough harm 
already?” he asked, in shaking but 
guarded tones. “Do you mean to—to 
ruin me again? Before, it served your 
purpose— saved you from your just 
deserts; but now—why should you want 
to crush me again? Have a care! I 
warn you to have acare. My _ blood 
sweats with that disgrace and injus- 
tice like a fever—like the poison of a 
fever!” 

“Don’t get excited, Alfred,” returned 
the other. “I have no intention of 
making an unpleasant scene—just now, 
at any rate. I arrived only yesterday, 
and must get my moose to-morrow. A 
painful scene would put me all off in 
my shooting. I am not so young as I 
used to be, and must be careful,” 

Fear and disgust of the man went 
through Scott’s veins like the fire and 
frost. In the same instant of time he 
shivered with heat and cold, hate and 
terror. He passed on and down the 
broad staircase without another word. 

He saw things as through a drifting 
mist. The little globes of light shone 
dim and distant before his stricken 
eves, like the lights of a ship seen in 
a fog. The great overhanging heads 
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and ponderous antlers along the walls 
swam before his vision. The game was 
‘one! The love that he had won and 
the life that he had reclaimed would 
fall to pitiful ruins at the touch of that 
faultlessly garbed man behind him! 
His innocence, and the unjust suf- 
ferings of the past, would count as noth- 
ing. Even if his word should prove 
2ood against the word of that strong old 
man and the judgment of the judges— 
and his word was that of a fugitive from 
the old life, living, working, and lov- 
ing in a new land, under a name that he 
had made his own without benefit of 
law or parents—even if the naked truth 
should prevail, still the darmning fact 
remained that he had kept it from the 
captain and from the girl he loved. He 


had lived his he before them, with 
them, in the heart of their generous 
friendship. The captain might find 


pity in his heart; but what excuse for 
the he could be found in that simple, 
iron-hard old heart of honor and 
pride? 

“Ruin!” breathed Scott, huskily, as 
he set his foot upon the bottom step. 

Timmins confronted him, a_ bulky 
shadow in the mist of despair. 

“T beg your pardon, sir? Did 
speak, sir?” asked Timmins. 

“No,” said Scott. 

The mist cleared from eyes and brain, 
leaving only the bitter cold at the heart 
and the aching dryness in the mouth. 

“A hard journey, sir. A tiring jour- 
ney,” said the steward considerately. 
“This way, sir. Mr. Watson is in here 
by the fire.” 

Scott saw things now with a terrible 
clearness—with such a clearness as is 
supposed to come to men who face death 
in unheated action or who await, idly, 
some shattering crisis that neither pray- 
er nor protest can avail to stay or turn 
aside. He found Watson standing with 
his back to a wide and glowing hearth. 

“Sherry and bitters, or a cocktail?” 
inquired Watson; “and will you have 
it now or wait for the captain and Jor- 
dan ?”’ 

“T’ll wait, thanks,” replied Scott, his 
voice so steady and precise that it as- 
tonished him and gave him a desperate, 
hopeless kind of confidence in himself. 


you 
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He would finish the game like a man, 
anyway, as he had played it. 

“They will be down soon,” he said, 
“The captain had reached his collar 
some time ago, and I passed Mr. Jor- 
dan at the head of the stairs.” 

“So you know Jordan?” queried 
Watson. “I am glad of that. He is a 
member of our syndicate, and also of 
this little shooting-club.” 

“T never knew him very well,” re- 
plied Scott. ‘“‘To-night is the first and 
only time we have met in five or six 
years.” 


IIT. 


At that moment Captain Scovil and 
Mr. Jordan entered the room together. 
Scott turned and gazed at the captain’s 
face with desperate calm. The captain 
returned his partner’s anxious gaze with 
a passing glance. His weather-beaten, 
clean-cut face was grim. Mr. Jordan 
was beaming; but his beams were 
scarcely convincing to the analytical 
eye. 

“Watson,” he cried, “what do you 
think of this for a piece of luck? Seovil 
here is my brother-in-law. I didn’t 
know he was coming to this camp— 
hadn’t the faintest notion of it. Haven’t 
seen him for years—not since he left 
the service and went West.” 

“Why, now, that is certainly pure 
luck,” replied the kindly Mr. Watson. 
“Fine! This turns our little business 
into a pienic. And I hear from Mr. 
Scott that he has met you before, 
too.” 

Jordan looked sharply at Scott; but 
the young man’s face was as expression- 
less as a mask. Bewilderment and de- 
spair were masters of his heart and 
mind; and so stunned was he that it was 
easy to show a blank face. 

aptain Scovil and this old devil were 
brothers-in-law! Lord, what next? And 
why that hardness and hint of sorrow 
on the captain’s face? What did he 
know? What had Jordan told him al- 
ready? But why ask himself these 


things? The end would come all in its 
own good time. 

“Why, yes,” said Jordan, pleasantly. 
“Mr Scott and I met at the top of the 


stairs,” 
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Mr. Watson looked slightly perplexed 


at this, and even Scott’s eyes showed a 
fleeting gleam of inquiry. 
“T think Mr. Scott mentioned the 


fact that he had known you slightly in 
New York,” said Watson. 

“Why, of course he did!” said Mr. 
Jordan. “Bless me, | always lose what 
little wits I have when I get into the 
woods! Seott Walter Scott — of 
course!” 

Captain Scovil 
with something like a 
in his clear, kindly eyes. Scott olanced 
from the captain to Jordan. He feit 
cold as ice, vet reckless. Here was a 
game to be played—a game of life and 
death—and no-rules to play by. 

“We met in business, Mr. Jordan,” 
he said quietly. 

“In business—ves, of course we did,” 
returned Jordan, nodding his gray 
head, as if he was very happy to remem- 
ber it, but with the best intentions 
could not grasp it very clearly. Then 
Timmins arrived with the cocktails on a 


gazed at the speaker 
shadow of pain 


silver tray: and, a moment later, Mr. 
Watson led the wav to the dining- 
room. 


Sir Walter Raleigh wrote some very 
fine verses on the night before the gray 


morning of his legalized murder. 
Young Scott. with ruin’ worse than 


distinguished him- 
self at the dinner-table. He had de- 
cided that Jordan meant to keep his 
word and make no malicious move be- 
fore the conclusion of the next day’ 
expedition after moose. 

The relief he felt at this astonished 
him. He knew that it was out of all 
proportion to the cause. Here were a 
few hours of respite given him—a night 
and a day, perhaps—and hope glowed 
in him as in a man Just ese aped from 
the shadow of a falling cliff. To-night 


death impending, 


was his, and to-morrow was his: then 
why trv to account for the day after 
that? Life is a dear thing to the man 


who sees the end of it; and a day of life 
is as dear to him who runs from death 
as a score of vears. 

So Scott talked throughout the meal 
with even more than his usual charm. 
Mr. Watson supported him, and what 
little Mr. Jordan said was in perfect 
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accordance with the trend of the young 


man’s conversation. But Captain 
Scovil was very quiet. He watched his 
partner and his brother-in-law with 


covert glances. 

“Let us play a rubber, 
Mr. Watson, after dinner. 

And then, swift as lightning, the hor- 
ror of despair struck again upon Scott’s 
heart. He got from his chair. 

“Yes, a rubber,” he murmured, 
if you'll excuse me for a moment, 
just take a breath of fresh air.” 

He left the room, passed through an- 
other room and the hall, and stepped 


*” suggested 


< 


“but 


Vl 


out upon the broad — A slice 
of moon and a spangle of stars threw 
mysterious half-lights down into the 


clearing. Scott moved along the ver- 
andah, calling desperately upon his 
courage that had so suddenly failed 
him. 

A man was seated upon the steps at 
the end of the verandah. This fellow 
stood up and faced Scott. 

“TTullo, partner!” he said, 
at once joyful and cautious. 
thar!” 

He thrust out a gnarled, brown hand. 
It was Denis Paul. 

‘“T wasn’t expectin’ to meet ve here,” 
continued Paul, pressing the other’s 
hand. “Ye’ve done well, lad—as you 
had ought to. But what the devil? 
Yer face shines white as birch-bark.”’ 

“Yes, the devil, true enough,” he 
said bitterly. ‘THe is here, Denis—mvy 
own particular devil. It’s Jordan. I 
told you about him. He is here—and 
the game is finished!” 

The wood an scratched his chin. 

“That’s the gent I’m takin’ up Berry 
Brook way to- morrow, after moose,’ he 
said. “So that’s yer enemy! Well, lad, 
it do beat thunder how these here things 
fall out, an’ come round, if only ye give 
‘em enough time! But I guess I'll be 
steppin’ over to my bunk. I got to be 
up bright an’ ’arly.” 

He turned, and was lost to Seott in 
the uncertain light. 

Seot went back to the others. Some- 
thing of his courage had returned to 
him. He sat down at the card-tabie 
across from Captain Scovil. 

“Suppose we play as we sit,” said 


in a voice 
“Lay it 
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Scovil. “Lam not a good player; but 
1 know that my partner will overlook 
uny slips | may be guilty of.’ : 

Lhe others | laughed pleasantly at 
this; but Scott felt a pang of selt-pity, 
and a glow of gratitude to the captain, 
which were no “laughing matter. 

‘The evening passed pleasantly — at 
least, it would ‘have seemed so to an on- 
looker none too keen of vision. 


“Sleep well,’ said Watson to his 


guests. ‘‘We’ll settle that little business 
after breakfast.” 

Jordan wished the captain and Scott 
a very hearty good-night. His brief, un- 
veiled glance into the — latter’s eyes 
shook the young man’s heart to its 
depths. 

IV. 


JORDAN had been gone for several 
hours before Scott, Scovil, and Watson 
inet for breakfast + next morning. Af- 
ier breakfast, the business of the sale 
was put through without a hitch. 

“Now you will stay four or five days 
and get some shooting,” invited the 
hospitable Watson. 

Scott had no answer ready. 
ed inquiringly at the captain. 

“| should like nothing better,” said 
Scovil, ‘“‘You are very kind. Walter, 
we can spare a few days, I think?” 

Scott bowed. What was the use of 
running away, after all? No, what- 
ever might be the issue, he would stay 
right here until the bitter end! 

They did not go after moose that day. 
Mr. Watson entertained them assiduous- 
ly, and plied them with the best from 
cellar and larder. ‘They played _ bil- 
liards, pool, and chess, and went 
around gor nine-hole golf- -course that 
skirted the big clearing. Scott went 
through the day like a dreamer wading, 
with clogged feet, through a night- 
mare. 

The three gentlemen were at dinner, 
with a fire on the hearth, when Tim- 
mins brought Denis Paul into the room. 
The guide, who seemed excited, wore 
high- legged moccasions that were slim- 
ed with mud. He held his fur ¢ ap in his 
hand. 

“T come to ask ye, Mr. 
what ever has become of Mr. 


He look- 


Watson, 
Jordan,” 


% 
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suid Paul. ‘I left ‘im up on 
branch, an’ he ain’t here yet. 
as how he’d be home before 
was sot on layin’ right thar for a moose, 
an’ sent me on to see if the beavers 
ain’t bin troubled up on Moon Lake. 
Ile said as how he’d come home by 
himself in the canoe you-alls left up to 
the right branch.” 

Mr. Watson looked at Timmins. 

“Are you sure that Mr. Jordan has 
not arrived?” he asked. 

“T have been to his room, sir. 
looked everywhere,’ replied ‘Timmins. 

“We must get the men and go up 
stream,” said Mr. Watson. He turned 
to the captain. “You will excuse me, 
| know,” he went on. “You two need 
not go. Sit right where you are, and 
finish your dinner in comfort.” 

Ile drained his glass of claret and 
arose from his seat with a sigh. 


the right 
Le said 
me. tle 


I have 


Scott sat like one stunned, staring 
over Lie Caplalt, ulder at the eulde. 
Paul had raised his hand a_ little, 


swiftly and covertly, and made a little 
motion with the forefinger of his right 
hand, suggestive of the hook and pres- 
sure of finger upon trigger. What 
was the meaning of that? 

Seott’s brain toiled back through a 
mist to the days of his living death in 
prison, and to an old story that Denis 
Paul had told him there. 

“If you will allow us, we will | 
you,” said Captain Seovil. 

They found Jordan lying by the 
stream, where the guide had left him. 
He was dead. His rifle lay beside him, 
with an empty shell in the breech and 
nine loaded shells in the magazine. 


“T don’t see how he could have done 
it,’ said Watson. “THe knew how to 
handle firearms as well as any man.” 

The light of the little lanterns was 
dim and shifting in that place of death, 
rippling water, and looming forest sh: ad- 
ows. Scott glanced at Denis Paul; and 
again he saw that swift and _ furtive 
movement of the man’s forefinger. The 
guide’s eyes were upon him, with a look 
thi at said, almost as plain as print: 

“Don’t worry any more, lad. You’d 
do the same for me, I guess!” 

Then a wave of black obscured Scott’s 
eves fora moment. He reeled slightly, 


v0 with 
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and steadied himself against a tree. He 
heard Watson’s voice, as if from miles 
away, saying: 

“Paul will have to explain this to 
the coroner. Yes, he'll have to explain 
it. I can’t understand it. Paul—where 
is Denis Paul?” 

But Denis Paul had gone. 

Captain Scovil laid his hand on 
Scott’s arm. 

“T think it has happened = for the 
hest,” he said. “A great welght of re- 
sponsibility has been taken off my 


shoulders, at anv rate. Yes, I have 
known your story from the beginning, 
my boy. And of this man, who mar- 


ried my sister—-l have suspected the 
truth about him for years. You have 
not fully trusted me; but I do not hold 
that against you. My heart has ached 
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with pity for you, Walter. I was go- 
ing to act this time, lad, on your behalf, 
no matter what the cost to family 
pride; but a greater hand has struck— 
and it is for the best. Tell me, shall 
we clear your old name, at the cost 
of the dead and the living? Or are the 
new name, and the new life, all that 
vou want?” 

“The new life,” replied the young 
man, in a dazed voice. “The new life 

is all I ask for!” 

Mr. Watson hustled up to them. 

“Denis Paul has lit out,” he exclaim- 
ed. ‘Ile knows these woods like a fox. 
It looks fishy. He’ll be clear away by 
morning. I can’t understand poor Jor- 
dan mishandling a rifle and shooting 
himself!” 

“And yet I have heard of plenty of 


similar cases,” said the captain. 








MOUNT BAKER, 
FROM VICTORIA, BC. 


Clad in the golden-cloud raiment, 
Half-veiled in the mystical hght, 
Around him drifting the vapours, 
Concealing the strong form so white; 
Concealing, yet haply revealing 
The wonder of beauty and might. 
Mount Baker flashing in glory, 
Stands bathed in a golden sky. 
Above, clouds forming a halo 
here lifting his head so high 
He knocks at the bright gates of Heaven 
And thro’ ages has waited reply. 


AS VIEWED 


—V.M. Trew. 
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Review of Reviews 


Editor’s Note.—The selections for the Review department for this month will 


be found to be especially entertaining. 


The selections are made from prominent 


English, French, and American magazines, and the stories they tell are out of the 
‘ordinary. Besides being entertaining they are also instructive and the reader of 
MacLean’s Magazine in reality enjoys the best things from an extensive library 
put into brief form for his information. These articles show what people are reading 
and thinking in other parts and are, for that reason alone, worth much to the 


Canadian who wishes to be well informed. 


Our exchange list is constantly growing 


and in the next issue we expect to introduce the reader to some German publications 


now coming into the office. 


Lost a Bride and Won the Derby 


A Sensational Elopement of the Last Century in Which a Noted English 
Politician of To-day Was the Central Figure 


THE STORY of the greatest romance in 
the annals of the Derby which centres 
around the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, 
M.P., ex-president of Agriculture and of 
the Board of Trade is told in a current 
number of Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

If you turn up an encyclopaedia or a 
biography you will find that Mr. Chaplin 
is the son of a clergyman, and son-in-law 
of a Duke; ally by marriage with many 
of the most notable families in England 
and father-in-law of the future Marquis 
of Londonderry, and of Mr. Dunsmore, a 
well-known Canadian of British Columbia. 
The Government once printed a special 
edition of the Gazette in his honor, to re- 
pair the omission of his name from the 
list of Privy Councillors. 

The Chaplins are descended from one of 
the old line of merchant princes who help- 
ed to give us an Empire in the days of 
Queen Bess, and the head of the house 
was Lord Mayor of London more than two 
centuries ago. 

But no history or biographical directory 
will give a clue to the great romance of Mr. 
Chaplin’s life, nor hint that he figured as 
the victim of the most sensational elope- 
ment of the last century, nor that he was 
the winner of the most famous of all 
races run for the Derby. 

The parson’s son proved a_ veritable 
Nimrod, carried out great sporting trips in 
America and elsewhere, and gained fame 
as a hunter of big game in India long be- 
fore the excellence of guns had made that 


Sig. 4. 


pursuit sate and easy. On returning to 
England to enter into possession of his 
property he established a raeing stable. 

His well-wishers desired to see him hap- 
pily married, and many a matron, anxious 
tor the weal of her daughter, looked en- 
couragingly in the direction of the dash- 
ing young squire, with his estate worth a 
round half million sterling, He was, how- 
ever, thought an extremely fortunate 
young man to win the heart of Lady 
Florence Paget, daughter of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, for Lady Florence was one 
of the great beauties of the day. She was 
salled the ‘‘pocket Venus,’’ and was 
famed as much for her wit and gaiety as 
for her physical charms. The bridegroom- 
elect was three-and-twenty; the bride-to- 
be was still younger, and Society was 
promised the wedding of the season. Pre- 
parations for the marriage were well ad- 
vanced, and not long before the date 
which had been fixed the young couple 
drove with a lady friend out shopping to 
complete the lady’s trousseau. 

In the course of their expedition their 
carriage stopped at the front of Swan and 
Edgar’s in Piceadilly Cireus. Leaving her 
swain and chaperon in the vehicle, the 
bride-elect tripped into the shop, bidding 
them await her return. And that was the 
last time Mr. Chaplin ever saw her as 
Lady Florence Paget! 

The two in the carriage waited and wait- 
ed, but the lady did not return. They en- 
tered the shop to seek her. She was not 
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there. High and low they searched, but 
searched in vain. A lady does not, with- 
out extraordinary reason, vanish suddenly 
from a fashionable London establishment 
in broad daylight, with her echaperon and 
her sweetheart at the main entranee. The 
reason here was extraordinary enough to 
satisfy the taste of the most ardent seek- 
ers after sensations. 


Rivals for the Lady’s Hand. 


The truth is that, as the Chaplin equip 
age drew up at the front door of the shop, 
a hansom cab which had been following it 
stopped at a side door. In it was the 
Marquis of Hastings. Lady Florence, leav- 
ing Mr. Chaphn in his carriage, passed 
straight through the shop and out by way 
of the side door. She hurriedly entered 
the waiting drove off with the 
Marquis, and straightway married him, 
while her unfortunate lover was still kick- 
ing his heels at the draper’s in VPiecadilly 
(‘ireus. 

Harry Plantagenet. fourth and last Mar- 
quis of Hastings, who 
name imphes, from the royal line of Eng- 
land, was a year younger than + man 
whom he thus eruelly wronged. Like Mr. 
Chaplin, he was the owner racing 
stud, and in that sense the two had been 
rivals. That they had been rivals also for 
the hand of the Lady Florence none of 
their intimates had known. 

There was a certain solid chivalry about 
the voung squire whieh engaged the sym- 
pathy of decent people, but the mob were 
faseinated by the daring and unserupulous 
feat of the swash-buekling Marquis. 

Now it happened that among the lorses 
whieh Mr. Chaplin had bought, upon the 
advice of the astute Captain Machell, was 
one called Hermit. It was entered 
in the Derby of 1867, three years 
the loss by Mr. Chaplin of his bride. 

As soon as the gambling upon this 
Derby opened, Lord Hastings began to lay 
heavily against nomination. 
Now, between the owners and trainers of 
racehorses and the touts who spy out form 
there is always a bitter feud. On this oe- 
easion the touts were pitted against the 


hansom, 


descended, is his 


} 
Lie 


ot oa 


io run 


after 


the squire’s 


wits of Captain Machell, under’ whose 
watchful eve the animal was trained. One 
day he had Hermit out for a trial, well 
knowing that hidden touts had the horse 


keenly under observation. The horse was 


S 
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sent a gallop at racing pace. When i 
pulled up, the wily captain rushed to its 
head, pressed his handkerchief to its nose, 


withdrew it open, and exhibited it with 
apparent consternation. For the hand- 
kerchief was bedaubed with crimson. 


Within an hour the report was telegraphed 
all over the country that Hermit had 
broken a blood-vessel. 

The herse was not withdrawn from the 
race, but the odds laid against it were such 


that none but Mr. Chaplin’s confidants 
ventured a penny upon it. He and they 
did, however, and the reckless Marquis 


tauntingly laid as much as they desired, 
until, when the hour for the race drew 
near, he stood to lose $575,000 if Hermit 
wor, 

Derby day came, and Hermit had, ap- 
parently, not a friend. Its coat seemed to 
have been rubbed the wrong way, and the 


story of the broken blood-vessel was so 
well remmebered that none gave the ani- 
mala second look. ‘To make matters 
worse, storms of rain and snow swept 


over the course, and Hermit looked like a 
bie drowned rat. But when the flag fell 
there was only one horse in the raee, and 
that was the Squire of Blankney’s despis- 


ed Hermit. 
As the race ended Lord Hastines stag- 
vered for a moment, for he had lost over 


£500,000 to his rival. 

To meet his labilities the Marquis had 
to sell his princely Seottish estates of 
London, but his were the first debts set- 
tled on the race. That was Mr. Chaplin’s 
It was deadlier than he meant. 
The Marquis went headlong to ruin, and 
within a year was hooted out of the ring, 
a defaulter to the extent of $200,000. He 
died beggared at twenty-six, four vears 
after his runaway wedding. ‘‘Hermit 
broke my heart, but I did not show it. did 
|?’ he said shortly before his death. 
With lim the Marquisate expired. His 
rival married a daughter of the third Duke 
Sutherland, entered Parliament, and 
developed into the  steady-going states- 
man of whom Mr. Balfour speaks of ‘‘My 


revenge. 


ot 


old friend and colleague, Harry Chap- 
lin.” 

The widowed Marchioness, eause of the 
strite, married two vears later, Sir George 


Chetwynd, and _ lived 
daughter a Marchioness. 


to see her own 


os 
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Families, Crowds, and Crimes 


What M. Lepine, late Chief of the Paris Police, Believes on These Subjects 
that Confront Every City Government 


M. LEPINE, the most popular Prefect of 
Police, Paris has had for many years, ear- 
ries with him, on his retirement into pri- 
vate life, the good wishes of all lovers of 
law and order. During the years in which 
he has beeome acquainted with the sub- 
merged life of Paris his attention has been 
centred on many burning topies of the 
day. Some of his ideas will be found re- 
produced in this aecount of an interview 
accorded by him to a representative of 
Lectures pour Tous. 

Ii may be said that one of the chiel 
events of the year in Paris is M. Lepine’s 
retirement, for it seems diffieult to im- 
agine a Paris without the Chief of Police 
at its head. 

On July 11 next, it will be twenty years 
since he first entered upon his duties, I 
mean those of Prefeet and Chief, for M. 
Lepine has been a_ policeman’ for 27 
years. 

He was forty-one when M. Sarrien, Min- 
ister of the Interior, summoned him from 
Chateauroux where he was prefect, to oe 
eupy the position of General Seeretary of 
the Prefecture of Poliee at Paris. He was 
horn at Lyons where he first entered the 
legal profession, afterwards becoming pre 
feet in various provineial towns including 
Fontainebleau. At 67 vears of age with 
his small wiry figure and his large, round 
eves whieh twinkle with a smile from un- 
der his bushy eyebrows, our Prefect. still 
wonderfully young. His voice is 
clear as a bell, his step quick and easy, 
and his movements rapid; one would im 
agine that old age and its concomitant in- 
conveniences had taken to flight at the 
sight of, his white baton. He must at 
some time or other have called out to them 
in that tone which his men know so well, 
‘“Move along,’’ and they have not waited 
to hear the command repeated. 

It was with a mixture of diffidenee and 
rashness, that I approached the late Chie! 
in order to address a few questions to 
him. A month ago, I knew full well, he 
would not have’ repled to them. But 
here away from the professional atmos- 
phere, under the soothing influenee of a 
cigar, on neutral ground, I said to myself, 
‘‘things change their names and M. Le- 
pine will quit the status of the official 
heing ‘interviewed’ (a wretched word) for 
that of the genial Parisian who in the 


looks 


smoking room will indulge in a free and 
enlightening eonversation.’’ 

By means of one or two discreet ques- 
tions, I first learnt from M. Lepine two 


items of 


interesting news. Firstly, that 
he may enter Parliament and we may 
shortly expect to see him with a seat 


either at the Luxemburg or at the Palais 
Bourbon, and secondly, that after his 
death his memoirs will be published. 


Encouraging the Family Idea. 


‘While Parliament is waiting for the 
benefit of your experience M. le Prefet,"’ 
[ said, ‘*The Aeademy of Moral and Polit- 
Science has the opportunity every 
week of profiting by it. Your experience 
in that respect is all at first hand. You 
have not learnt social eeonomy from books 
but rather from the streets.’’ 

M. Lepine smiled but did not reply di- 
reetly, his mind reverted to the society I 
had mentioned. 


ica! 


‘*Ves.’’ he said, ‘tat the present time 
at the Institute we are diseussing a most 
interesting subject. The decrease of popu- 
lation is a question which engrosses me. 


So much might be done that is not done.” 


‘*And you really are of opinion then, 
that the law eould ehange the trend of 
events? That it depends upon aets of leg- 

















M. Lepine, after a recent 


photograph. 
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islature whether a country of small fami- 


lies shall become a country of large 
families?’’ 
‘‘No! No! I do not go so far us that. 


But I do say that if it does not exactly 
depend upon the law whether small fami- 
lies, it certainly rests with the law whether 
large families shall be diseouraged, or 
whether any manifestations of publie crat- 
itude, which are only acts of justice, shall 
distinguish the father who has given sev- 
eral children to his country from him who 
has given none. I say that a familv is a 
sacred trust whieh some men aeeept with 
eourage and others shirk. It would he to 
the interests of the country to accord some 
recognition to its 
this respect.’’ 
‘*Por instance, Parliament is now vot- 
ing a considerable sum towards bettering 
the eondition of the civil servants, espe- 
cially sehool teachers and postal officials. 
Now I am not questioning the fact that 
meny civii servants are employed under 
very onerous conditions, but the latter 
would be found still more onerous if re- 
gard were had to the eases in which there 
are families. That is what is forgotten, 
and I am not satisfied with the simple fact 
that a teacher is to get a little more money. 
I want this teacher if he is the father of 
a family to get something more than the 
single man gets. I would pay the man 
who has two children a little better than 
the man who has only one, and he who 
has three better than the man who has only 
two, and so on. You must eneourage the 
‘familv’ idea. It is only justiee. And 
should it not be of the first importance to 


courageous eitizens in 


the state to show justice to those who 
serve it?’’ 
Everyone knows, M. le Prefet, of the 


personal interest you always take in those 
that have served you.’’ 


‘‘Well I have never had eause for 
aught but praise of their service and |] 
leave them with an easy mind, knowing 


that I hand over to 
cellent weapon; I 
feet in discipline 


my ex- 
mean a police foree, per- 
and devoted to duty. 


suceessor an 


Psychology of a Paris Crowd. 


‘*Qne more qnestion I must ask yon, M. 
le Prefet: for 27 years vou have lived 
hetween the police and the erowd, and you 
congratulate yourself on leaving behind 
vou a good police foree, but what about the 
crowd, has it changed in 27 vears? Is it 
vour opinion that during those vears the 
erowd has improved ?’’ 

M. Lepine reflected for a moment, ‘‘Tllus- 
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tration are the order of the day,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I will illustrate my reply by a 
eurve which from 1893, my first year as 
Prefet, gradually rose till 1907 since when 
it has gradually descended uninterruptedly 
up to the present time.”’ 

‘And that means?’’ 

‘‘That means that in 1893 the Paris 
crowd was a pretty rough one and that it 
eradually got worse during the next twelve 
or fourteen years. Now matters are im- 
proving and for the past six or seven years 
the curve has changed the direction and is 
descending. In other words the relations 
between the police and the crowd have im- 
proved, much improved.’ 

‘‘But that does not prove that the crowd 
to-day possesses virtues which were form- 
erly wanting. It simply shows that we 
know it better, that our methods of action 
and our tactics have improved that we 
possess nowadays, the faculty of foresee- 
ing and providing for contingencies, a fa- 
eulty whieh has grown perfect from ex- 
perience. 


Preparing for a Busy Day. 


‘‘No, we are neither more brutal nor 
more blood-thirsty than formerly. Recol- 
leet what has happened in other countries 
of Jate vears and compare ours with them 
[ can mention at least four or five eapitals 
where riots have only been suppressed at 
the bloodshed. In Paris, if you 
except tthe tragie eases of Bonnot and of 
Garnier, it has never been necessary to 
shed blood to preserve order. We are more 
skilful and mittent resorting to extreme 
measures, more energetic, more serviceably 
energetic, 

You 
aequired. 
as in 


eost of 


this edueation has been 
Well in somewhat the same way 
training an army. It is something 
like the manoeuvres with this difference 
that the initiative never comes from us. 
We know from the newspapers from the 
reports, and by special information that a 
movement is on foot, that a demonstration 
has been deeidéd upon, that it is organized 
by certain parties and will take place at 
a given time and place. What in such 
ease is the role of the Chief of Police? It 
is to eall together his chief assistants as a 
general does his staff and to study with 
them the course of action to be followed, 
to foresee difficulties that may arise in the 
event of an attack and to prepare a plan 
of defence. That is my usual course. 

3ut I do not stop there. At the end of 
the day I eall my colleagues together and 
——again like the general on tthe field of 


ask how 
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he manoeuvres, I criticize our plans, note 
any errors made, and draw from them a 
useful lesson. 

Thus it is that I have been able to leave 
to Paris a police foree which for efficiency 
is, I believe, second to none in any country 
of the world to-day.’’ 

After pointing out that he had not al- 
ways received from the governing powers 
that support which he was entitled to ex- 
pect. M. Lepine said: ‘‘There are two 
parties of disorder; the one, the legal 
party, so to speak, including certain labor 
syndicates who, under the protection of the 
law, preach openly resistance to the law, 
but whom it appears we must not touch; 
and the other, that of people who should 
be in prison but are not. That is what 
this dangerous army consists of, and it is 
erowing greater every day, this army of 
evil doers to whom the supineness ‘of the 
law has given the freedom of our streets. 
The evil from which we are suffering is 
the fear to punish, and that is a remark 
that applies to other eases as well as to 
the punishment of crime. 

This sensitiveness, this humanitarianism, 
which eauses us to find excuses for every 
fault, even the most glaring, which makes 
us hesitate to inflict even the most neces- 
sary and salutary punishment. Is it not 
one of the evils of the century? We dare 
not punish a refractory schoolboy. Breech- 


The American: 
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es of discipline are passed over in the bar- 
racks. In the workshop the employer 
hesitates to discharge a bad workman for 
fear of reprisals by the workmen’s syndi- 


eates. And even in family life the ehild 
has beeome the unsufferable ‘fine little 
fellow’ whose impertinences are _ only 


smiled at and pardoned in advance.*’ 

‘‘We fear to punish!’’ continued M. Le- 
pine. ‘‘There is not a magistrate on the 
bench to-day, even among the best of them 
who is not afflicted with this malady.’’ 

We see numbers of old convicts ‘who by 
law are forbidden to remain here, but who 
stay all the same. Hardened criminals are 
let off under the Berenger law (the first 
offender’s act) in a way which should 
make M. Berenger’s hair stand on end. 
Others are discharged before their time has 
expired. These are the people by whom 
our police are confronted at every turn in 
the streets of Paris.’’ 

Thes® are some of the ideas of the late 
Prefet who has now entered upon a. well- 
sarned retirement. He will, however, con- 
tinue to speak and work in the interests 
of the country. 

This indefatigable 
those for whom 
life means only 
activity. 

‘*T am going 
Says. 


We defy him to be able to do so. 


little man is one of 
renuneiation of an active 
a change in the form of 


to take a rest now.’’ he 


His Morals 


A Striking Indictment of the Average United States Citizen’s Moral Character 


In an article in the eurrent number of 
the Smart Set, Mr. H. L. Mencken indulges 
in some very plain speaking on the morals 
of our cousins south of the border. The 
condition which he describes is undoub- 
edly due to the heavy unrestricted immi- 
gration of the poorer elements from coun- 
tries where morals were bad, and among 
whom no spirit of fair play prevailed. As 
the country grows older many of these 
conditions will right themselves. In Can- 
ada we must prepare for and endeavor to 
minimize the bad results of similar econ- 
ditions. We quote from the article it- 
self, 


‘*More than any other ‘people,’’ said 
Wendell Phillips, in one of his penetrat- 
ing flashes, ‘‘we Americans are afraid of 
one another.’’ He might have added, as 
an obvious corollary, ‘‘and merciless to 
one another.’’ The national fear of giv- 


ing offense, in truth, has the soundest of 
prudence in it: it is fed constantly by 
new evidence of what happens to the man 
who treads upon the communal corns. A 
scream of rage—and he is flat upon his 
spine. And swiftly upon the heels of that 
eondign feeling, before ever he can lift 
his voice in his defence, or even in apol- 
ogy and appeal for grace, the process con- 
tinues as follows: 

1. The removal of his liver and lizhts. 

2. The deposit of a eake of ice in the 
cavity. 

3. The burial of the corpse. 

An American crowd does not go to a 
baseball game to see a fair and honest 
contest, but to see the visiting elub wal- 
loped and humiliated. If the home elub 
ean’t achieve the walloping unaided, the 
erowd helps—usually by means no worse 
than mocking and reviling, but some- 
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times with fists and beer bottles. And if, 
even then, the home elub is drubbed, it 
becomes the butt itself, and is lambasted 
even more brutally than the visitors. The 
thirst of the erowd is for vietims, and if 
it ean’t get them in one way it will get 
them in another. 

This hot yearning to rowel and punish 
preferably a sinner, but failing 
that, anyone handy—is one of the distin- 
vuishing marks of the Ameriean. The 
energies whieh the Germans put into 
haechanalian and military enterprise, and 
the English into idle sport and vapid 
charity, are chiefly devoted, in this fair 
land, to moral endeavor, and particularly 
to punitive moral endeavor. The nation 
is forever in the throes of loud, barbarie 
campaigns against this sin or that. It is 
diffieult to think of a human act that has 
not been denounced and eombated at some 
time or other. Thousands of self-conse- 
erated archangels go roaring from one end 
of the eountry to the other, raising the 
posse eomitatus against the Rum Demon, 
or eoeaine, or the hobble skirt, or Mor- 
momsm, or the cigarette, or horse racine, 


someone 


or bueket shops, or viviseetion, or divoree, 
or the army @anteen, or profanity, or race 
suicide, or moving picture shows, or eraft, 
or the negro, or the trusts, or Sunday ree 
reations, or danee halls, or ehild Jabor. 
The manavement of sueh crusades is a well 
organized and highly remunerative  busi- 
ness; it enlists a great multitude of snide 
preachers and unsuecesstul lawyers, and 
converts them into publie characters of 
the first eminenee. Candidates for publie 
office are foreed to join in the bellowing: 
objeetors are erushed with aeeusations of 
personal guilt; inquistorial and uneonsti- 
tutional laws are put upon the statute 
hooks. 

Such donkeyish enactments, of course, 
do not aetually put down the sins they 
are aimed at. Their one eertain effect, 
indeed, is quite the contrary; they rein- 
foree mere immorality with positive erime. 
Thus, in New York City, the effect of pro 
hibiting prostitution, a wholly ineradieable 
evil, has been to convert it into a mam- 
moth and predatory business, with thous. 
ands of peity politicians fattening upon 
it; and the effeet of the unenforceable 
laws against gambling has been to turn the 
police into blaekmailers. But this inevit- 
able failure doesn’t daunt the moral 
American. The way he gets his fun is not 
by stamping out sin, but by givine ehase 
to sinners. He lhkes to eateh a few of 


+] 


them now and then and put them to the 


~ 
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torture—but it would give him bitter dis- 
appointment if they all came in and sur- 
rendered. Prohibition, a typically Ameri- 
ean imbeeility, is kept alive by the very 
fact that it won’t work. Its appeal hes 
almost wholly in the endless sport it af- 
fords. First there is the fun of prolhibit- 
‘no the ehief solace and recreation of a 
horde of protesting sinners, and then 
there is the fun of hunting down all those 
who refuse to come over to well water— 
i.c., about 99.99 per cent. There is just 
as mueh drunkenness in a dry town as in 
a wet town, and sometimes even more-— 
hut there is also more moral exeitement. 
The constant raids and denuneiations thrill 
the pure heart. 

The same impulse is at the bottom of 
most of the ‘‘fanti-ring’’ and ‘‘reform’’ 
movements whieh periodically raek Amert- 
can cities. For grafting, in itself, the 
Ameriean has only a_ theoretical horror, 
just as he has only a theoretical horror of 
drunkenness. Whether in publie office or 
in private office, he 1s commonly a egrafter 
himself, at least in a modest way, and what 
is more, the faet is universally recognized 
and taken into aeceount. The cash regis- 
ter is omni-present in the United States— 
and for a reason. In no other land in 
(Christendom is the bonding business one- 
fifth as prosperous. Nowhere else are the 
pubhe service corporations- -such as street 
ear and gas companies, for example—put 
to creater ingenuity to proteet themselves 
from their customers. But this petty dis- 
honesty—-the natural fruit, perhaps, of the 
hvpoerisies engendered by the national 
Puritanism—does not interfere with the 
rapturous chase of grafters of more heroie 
eut. Let but a newspaper announee sol- 
emniy that a given publie offieial is taking 
bribes—a fact already known, or at least 
suspected, by every reasonable 
man in the communitv—and at once the 
mob is up in arms, and a rousing hunt has 
hegnn. Loud demands are made that the 
trial of the accused be rushed, that he be 
jailed as quiekly as possible, that he be 
civen the maximum sentence under the 
law. All persons who appear in his be- 
half, if only to plead for his plain rights, 
are denounced as aceomplices and scoun- 
drels. The whole population yells for his 
gore; the racial bloodlust demands an im- 
mediate vietim. But once he is safely be- 
hind the bars. onee the chase is over, all 
interest in it dries up. A year or so later 
the felon is turned out. Sentimentality 
now rescues him, as savagery onee con- 
demimned him. , 


stronely 
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But an even better example of the sin 
subterranean is adultery, an act punished 
in the United States by penalties unmateh- 
ed in any other eivilized land. All our 
moralists, however for they roam, come 
back to it soon or late. The wars upon 
cigarettes, bridge whist and peekaboo 
waists are passing madnesses; the war for 
the Seventh Commandment is with us 
always. In nearly half the territorial area 
of the United States a man aceused of one 
form of adultery becomes an outlaw ipso 
facto; he may be shot down without trial, 
and publie opinion will applaud his slayer. 
And from end to end of the country, the 
woman who makes an open departure from 
the cold; straight path is practically ex- 
pelled from the human race. There is no 
room in our national life for a George 
Sand, nor even for a George Eliot. 

But does all this show an unexampled 
purity of national character, a unique 
frenzy for virtue, a unanimous worship 
of virginity? Is the American, then, 
the most ehaste of living creatures? Is 
he a frigid, asecetie archangel, remote 
from all the low passions and appetites of 
the brute? Alas, I fear I eannot tell you 
that he is! I wish IT could, but I ean’t 
and he isn’t. On the contrary, he is one 
of the lustiest rogues in all Christendom, 
a fellow grievously over-sexed, the con- 
stant victim of his own fevers, a natural 
adventurer in armour. All his so-called 
chivalry, indeed, is no more than evidence 
of one of his projecting defects; his in- 
ability, to wit, to think of women save as 
servitors to his uses. It is costing him 
great effort to acquire a more complex 
view of them; he is still somewhat sean- 
dalized whenever they show intelligence 
and individuality. He would much prefer 
them to remain his simple property—his 
cherished, coddled, well defended proper- 
ty, perhaps, but still unmistakably his 
property. The things he asks of them in 
return for that jealous cherishing are ser- 
vices almost purely sexual; he wants them 
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to be assiduous wives and willing mothers; 
it displeases him to picture them in any 
other role. This view. of course, reacts 
viciously upon the women themselves. 
There is no land in whieh the holding out 
of the sexual lure is less covered up by 
artifieialities and disguises. The American 
girl is turned loose upon the reluctant 
male at seventeen, and she practises her 
frank magie until she is long past forty, 
Searcely a single restraint is upon her; no 
erippling conventions hamper her display 
of goods; she is free to snare a man how- 
ever she may. 

And in a seore of less open and inno- 
cent ways the erude sexuality of the 
American makes itself evident. His cities 
reek with prostitution; his newspapers de- 
vote enormous space to matters of amour; 
his one permanent intellectual exercise 1s 
the exchange of obscene and witless anee- 
dotes. Recognizing this weakness himself, 
he makes elaborate efforts to armor him- 
self against it. No other civilized white 
man is so full of hypoeritieal pruderies. 
He is afraid of all ‘‘suggestion,’’ as he 
calls it, in books, pictures and plays. He 
cannot look at a nude statute innocently; 
he cannot even imagine a nude woman in- 
noecently. Words and images that have no 
more effect upon a German or a Freneh 
man than the multipheation table are 
subtly salacious to the Ameriean, and lead 
him into evil. He is forbidden to kiss his 
eirl in the publie parks because he ean- 
not be trusted to stop at kissing. His 
laws solemnlv proseribe, as incitements to 
debauchery, the very weapons that profes- 
sional moralists aim at—for example, the 
report of the Chieago Viee Commission. 
The ordinances of all his large cities em 
body a specifie denial that he has kidneys; 
he is afraid to face squarely the common- 
places of physiology. A man_ eternally 
tortured by the animal within him, a man 
forever vielding to brute passion and _ in- 
stinet, his one abiding fear is that he may 
he mistaken for a mammal. 


Auto Racing Strategies 


A Thrilling Narrative of a Side of Auto Racing that the Public Does Not See. 
How Contests are Won by Slackening Speed 


THE MAN at the wheel thundering by 
faster than the fastest express train re- 
eeives the plaudits of the crowd, yet he 
is but an actor in the freak speed drama. 
Unknown, unheard of, it is the stage 
managers who direct the vast spectacle. 


Such is the sidelight thrown upon 
auto racing in an article in the Technical 
World Magazine. 

For more than four hundred miles the 
cars have ben racing, many have fallen, 
drawn up exhausted beside the repaid pits, 
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their backbones broken by terrific speed 
too long sustained. 

And of the survivors, two alone are 
commanding the ecrowd’s interest; two 
quivering shapes of steel that have out- 
stripped all rivals. One is_ painted 
red and behind its steering wheel sits the 
cool De Palma, veteran of countless races, 
a driver crafty and daring who always 
makes the pace as he sees fit. In the other 
car is a younger man, Joe Dawson, scarce- 
ly more than a boy. And Dawson guiding 
his trim machine is not making the pace 
as he sees fit. For his race is being di- 
rected—directed by a group of men, quiet, 
unnoticed. In the repair trench they 
stand, watching Dawson as he speeds by, 
watching the other cars, making calcula- 
tions—and waiting. 

Up in the stands thousands of people, 
watching a big scoreboard know that 
Dawson is second. And being only spec- 
tators they reason that Dawson will drive 
these last miles at a speed he has never 
before dared. Obviously it is the young- 
ster’s only chance to cut De Palma down. 
For being average racegoers they don’t 
know all concerning the work of the men 
in the pits—the side of the race that the 
publie does not see. 

As Dawson rushes after the smoking 
ear of his rival, three men in a little tent 
on the other side of the Speedway, are 
busy painting a large white numeral on a 
movable blackboard. More than a mile 
from the grandstand is their little post, 
and as Dawson whirls toward them he is 
driving almost ninety miles an_ hour. 
Sighting his ear rounding into the back- 
the trackside and raise the blackboard 
above their heads. On it is a code message. 

‘*S-75’’ it reads, ‘‘Slow down to 75 
miles an hour. 

When he sees it Dawson can scarcely 


believe his eyes. Here is the race al- 
most over with De Palma leading. Yet 


the signal tent has ordered him to drive 
slower! He cannot understand, but he 
obeys orders. He has been taught to do 
that from the time he became a_e race 
driver. So he slackens speed and drives 
on impatient at the restriction laid upon 
him; drives until he sees the big machine 
he has trailed so long standing still and 
De Palma and his mechanician tugging at 
the wheels, trying to push it round to the 
finish line. It is the only way they ean 
make it go. Dawson is in first place now 
for the breakdown has put De Palma out 
of it. 
What had happened? 
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As De Palma passed his rival’s pit at 
the grandstand, one of the attendants 
reached for a telephone. The wires led 
directly across the oval to the second sta- 
tion, the trackside tent. Telephoning the 
attendant said: 

‘‘Tell Dawson to cut down his speed to 
75 miles an hour. That will be enough 
to win. It will save the car. De Palma’s 
machine is going to pieces.’’ 

Shrewd mechanical observers, you see, 
had detected the signs of an inevitable 
breakdown. They knew that De Palma’s 
car couldn’t last another lap. So they ad- 
vised the tent station to signal with the 
blackboard to check Dawson, who, like De 
Palma, might have literally driven his car 
to pieces, 

And he is checked in time and drives 
on, winning easily. 

Now that’s the way many long races 
are won. It’s the phase of the race that 
is known only by those who may be taken 
into the eonfidence of the team managers. 
As a matter of fact, the actual driving of 
the ears is about the easiest part of the 
whole proposition. 


At the Savannah Meet. 


One day when the late Bruce Brown 
was practising for the Grand Prize at 
Savannah, he drew up before the repair 
pits and ordered his attendants to change 
the position of his extra tires. These 
‘shoes’’ were hung on the ear in such a 
way as to be awkward to reach. Bruce 
Brown had had to make a tire change on 
the road and it had taken three seconds too 
many. Realising that were the reserve 
tires to be hung more conveniently these 


seconds could be saved. Bruce Brown 
ordered the change. And, when you 
consider that he subsequently won the 


Grand Prize by seant seconds, you realize 
how much that little detail meant to him. 

When Dawson was preparing his car 
for the Speedway Race, he had to figure 
just how many revolutions a minute his 
motor could reasonably expect to hold up 
and turn over for the five hundred miles. 
He found that two thousand revolutions a 
minute was the maximum without straining 
the engine. This meant ninety miles an 
hour. Also, by long testing, by returning 
the car to the factory, by ordering one 
change after another, Dawson was able to 
fix the gears so that upon coming out of a 
turn after ‘‘shutting off,’’ his car picked 
up speed rapidly. Dawson also practiced 
quick starts. He found that if the car’s 
wheel base was shortened he could take a 
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certain turn at eighty-five miles an hour. 
He learned how to save his tires on the 
sharp bend near the grand stand. At first 
his tires would last only fifty miles, but 
gradually by studying and changing things 
he almost doubled that mileage. 

The old Vanderbilt Cup course on Long 
Island has been the scene of many exacting 
and exciting try-outs. Grant, who astonish- 
ed all motordom by winning the Vanderbilt 
Cup for a second time, was one of the most 
conspicuous figures there. Grant always 
had a fine ear for defects. It was interest- 
ing to watch him listening for faults in the 
working of the mechanism. He would, for 
example, announce that ‘‘the exhaust of 
the fourth eylinder has not lift enough.’’ 
One of the mechanics would then stop the 
engine, and remove the valve. Grant’s 
diagnosis would be proved correet. Again 
he would listen. This time he would per- 
haps find ‘‘a lack of compression in the 
second eylinder.’’ Again the engine would 
be examined; again Grant would seek out 
each weakness with his ear. When Van- 
derbuilt Cup day came, Grant got the last 
ounce out of his ear and won. 

Before the race, it is caleulated by the 
managers of each company represented 
what average speed will be enough to win. 
Sometimes this average is changed as the 
race changes. Perhaps the man who is 
figured upon to break down early manages 
to stay in the race. Then the average must 
be raised. Otherwise it would create too 
great a risk, letting this opponent get too 
long a lead. 


Adhering to Schedule Wins. 


Just before the Brighton Beach Race a 
few years ago, one company figured that 
1,200 miles would surely ‘vin. The drivers 
were told to make this mileage. This 
meant that the men had to average fifty 
miles an hour for an entire day. The 
drivers were warned not to worry over 
what any other competitors might do. They 
had only to make sure that they held their 
own schedule. Other drivers overtaxed 
their ears and established long leads. With 
the race three-quarters done an opposing 
ear led by 100 miles. But that did not 
bother the forees of this particular con- 
eern. Their drivers held rigidly to 
schedule. Eventually they caught and 
passed the leaders and finished with a total 
of 1,196 miles—just four miles out of the 
way for twenty-four hours’ driving, which 
is pretty close figuring. 
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During the Savannah Races Mulford 
stopped to change a rear tire. In less than 
one minute the old tire was removed, the 
new one slipped on, and the gasoline and 
oil tanks filled—an astonishing pit achieve- 
ment. 


Drivers dread these delays, and are 
loath to pull up at the pits unless forced to. 
Often, too, it is impossible for them to see 
that a stop should be made. 

On the blackboard there may appear 
suddenly the cabalistie letters, ‘‘F-R-C.’’ 
This means that the front right tire must 
be changed at onee. A pitman has no- 
ticed that the tire is flat. There are about 
one hundred such signals. They warn a 
driver if he is getting reckless; they tell 
him the position of his own and of other 
ears; they tell him to look out for some 
other driver who has beeome reckless. 

As was shown in the ease of Dawson, his 
company had two signal stations, one ad- 


vantage which we have seen. Here is an- 
other: 
As Dawson passed the grand stand 


early in the race, it was noticed that a 
tire needed replacing. Dawson was gone 
before they could signal him. So they tele- 
phoned across the field, and the tent sta- 
tion ordered him to stop on his next time 
around. You might say that the entire 
race depended upon these men in the pits. 
That’s why drivers appear beside them- 
selves when a car stops at the grand stand. 
People wonder at their actions, their im- 
patience, the expression on their faces. 


It is the seconds that the public is too 
excited to count that lose races—as Mul- 
ford lost in a heartbreaking finish where 
five seconds separated the cars. 


It was toward the finish of the Fair- 
mount Park Race in 1910. Ralph Mulford 
and Len Zengle were in the lead. It was 
either man’s race. With one lap to go, 
Mulford led by 19 seconds. It happened 
that both ears had to stop and replace 
burst ties. Zengle’s pitmen were quicker. 
They made the change in 1 minute and 10 
seconds. Mulford’s corps took 1 minute 
and 34 seconds. Now 1 minute and 10 
seconds subtracted from 1 minute and 34 
seconds leaves 24 seconds. Before the tire 
change Mulford led by 19 seconds. Well, 
19 seconds from 24 seconds gives 5 seconds, 
which was Zengle’s margin in winning the 
Fairmount Park Race—a finish in which 
the public thought Mulford had been out- 
driven. 
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Oddities of Indian Marriages 


Babies Betrothed Before Birth and Wedded When a Year Old. 
Women Married to Swords and Men to Trees 


Sixty and Brides of Seven. 


QUR readers are already acquainted with 
writings of Mr. Saint Mihil 
Sineh, a versatile writer on all things In- 
dian and Asiatic. In the Wide World 
Mavazine he elves us a striking article 
containing some amazing facts as to the 
India. 

Indian parents to 
their children, he 


some of the 


marriage customs of 
The anxiety of 
life partners for 


find 


Says, 


often leads to the selection of mates for 
them before they come into the world. 
This statement mav sound like a faneiful 





oO RR, 
- 





The 


husband is 35, the wife is 7. 


Bridegrooms of 


fabrication, but it ean easily be verified 
by facts. The writer personally knows 
of more than one case in which the be- 
trothal of two infants was arranged prior 
to their birth, and they were solemnly 
wedded to each other not long after they 
were born. 

In the very nature of things sueh al- 
lianees do not actually come into effect 
until years after the matrimonial knot has 
heen tied; but they are not mock nuptials, 
or mere betrothals, whieh later ean be 
repudiated. Indeed, they have greater 
finality attached to them than wedlock 
contracted in the Occident, for the Hindu 
law-giver does not allow divorce on any 
eround whatsoever. Consequently, when 
infants are led to the altar by their par- 
ents, they enter a blind alley from which 
there is no exit. 

Were it not for the faet that these wed- 
dines, when onee celebrated, are binding 
for all time, they would be like mere doll- 
play, except that animate puppets’ take 
the place of toys. It would be wrong to 
convey the impression that the number of 
matches arranged before the birth of 
those who are united to each other is very 
large; but withal, India, taken as a whole, 
still passionately hugs the notion that it 
is a sin to permit boys and girls to reach 
their teens without being wedded. The 
feeling in regard to keeping females un- 
married atter, say, their twelfth year 
literally amounts to positive horror. The 
earlier the girl is married the wider are 
the gates of heaven supposed to be thrown 
open for her parents’ entrance. The na- 
tional sentiment, therefore, is tremendously 
in favor of ehild marriage, and_ social 
obloquy of the worst deseription imaginable 


is heaped on the heads of fathers and 
mothers who do not eonform to this 
custom. ° 
Thus it happens that Indian parents 
consider it their sacred duty to select 
mates tor their children and see them 
married off, just as much as they look 


upon feeding and clothing them as an im- 
perative function. Millions of parents can 
be found in Hindustan who have no idea 
Whatsoever that they owe it to their 
progeny to give them at least elementarw 
schooling, and who do not spend a farth- 
ing towards such an object; but to find 
one who shirks the duty of yoking his 
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child to the matrimonial cart would be 
harder than to make a camel pass through 
the needle’s eye. 


The Search for a Mate. 


The average Indian undertakes the per- 
formance of this obligation with a passion- 
ate earnestness very difficult for a West- 
ener to understand. Even before the lt- 
tle one is born the mother begins to cast 
about in her mind to decide what family 
shall provide the mate for the expected 
babe, and the father begins to hoard pen- 
nies to make the marriage a memorable 
occasion. 

Ambitious parents do not hesitate to 
bring their daughters to the capitals of 
wife-hunting princes. When more than 
one girl is thus brought to have her charms 
exhibited, the affair becomes very much 
like a cattle show. Sometimes strenuous 
measures have to be resorted to in order 
to get rid of persistent female suitors and 
their connections. In one instance the 
relations of a candidate for the position 
of Maharani were so perisistent in push- 
ing her claims that every stick of furni- 
ture was removed from the house that had 
been placed at their disposal, with a view 
to ‘‘freezing them out.’’ Even then they 
refused to give up and go, with the re- 
sult that they finally succeeded in their 
designs and the girl was chosen to be the 
ruler’s bride. 

In India considerations of wealth and 
social position enter into the calculations 
of the match-makers, even places to a 
larger extent than they do here. In many 
places it is customary for the parents of 
the bride to receive money for consenting 
to her marriage; in other localities they 
must literally buy a husband for her. 
Regular tariffs have been established by 
certain castes, one of the poorest, for ex- 
ample, insisting that the price paid for 
the bride must always be an odd number 
or rupees, five being the minimum and 
twenty-five the maximum charge. Amongst 
the richer classes considerable sums of 
money change hands. 

The ceremonies, of course, vary in differ- 
ent parts of the country and with different 
people. Amongst some tribes very curious 
customs prevail. It is customary with the 
Gonds of the Central Provinces, for in- 
stance, for the bride and bridegroom to 
throw mud at each other and roll each 
other in the mire on the day following the 
eeremony. Another tribe in this region 
requires the two to repair to the nearest 
stream to worship the ‘‘god of river 
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crossings.’” On the way there the hus- 
band ehases his spouse and gives her a 
thrashing. On the return journey’ the 


newly-wedded wife returns the compli- 
ment, shouting, while administering the 


eaning, ‘fYou will beat me as long as I 


live, so I will beat you to-day.’’ 
Peculiar Customs. 
W hen 


the time comes for the marriage 


party to leave the bride is put into a red- 
palanquin, 


draped whieh frequently is 





A girl-wife of 14 with a son aged 2 
and a daughter of 10 months. 


years 
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beautifully embroidered. 
small this vehicle is shared by an older 
sister or cousin, in whose charge she is 


If she is very 


placed. Borne aloft on the shoulders of 
four coolies—or sometimes twice or thrice 
that number—with the bridegroom riding 
on horseback beside it, the doli, as it is 
called, in the middle of a procession 
similar to the one that accompanied the 
boy to his bride’s home, proceeds to the 
residence of the husband, whose father, 
at intervals, throws coins (gold, silver, or 
copper) over the palanquin to signify that 
the daughter-in-law is prized by the family 
of which she will henceforth be a mem- 
ber. 

Amongst one tribe the palanquin is dis- 
pensed with, and the bride is taken to 
her future home riding on her brother-in- 
law’s back. When she reaches there she 
puts her head against that of each of her 
husband’s female relations, and the two 


weep together for a few minutes. On dis- 
engaging from this lachrymose embrace 


the young wife receives presents from each 
person with whom she wept. 

In a few days the girl returns to her 
parents, the visit perhaps lasting for 
months, or even for years, its duration 
being determined by her age. As a rule, 
however, every effort is made to curtail 
the stay in her father’s home to the short- 
est space of time possible, so that the 
child-wife may be brought up along with 
her boy-husband and beeome acquainted 
with those with whom she is to spend her 
whole life. 

Sometimes it happens that a man is to 
be married simultaneously to more than 
one girl, and, since it is not possible for 
him to be in more than one place at a 
time, he cannot be present in person at 
all the ceremonies; or it may be that the 
wealthy groom does not care to take the 
trouble to proceed to the girl’s home. In 
such eases he sends his sword, if he is a 
prince, or, if he does not possess such a 
weapon, some other article belonging to 
himself, and the bride is married to it 
with just as much ceremony as if the 
groom were personally present. Cases are 
on record in which girls have been mar- 
ried to a sprig of tulsi, the sacred Hindu 
plant; while every year many Indian girls 


are married to stone and wooden idols, 
thenceforward to serve the gods in the 


temple. 


Marries a Tree. 


To equalize matters between the sexes, 
men are sometimes married to trees. 


This 
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happens when one wife has died and the 
widower is averse to spending money upon 
a marriage that may terminate in the same 
unfortunate way. It is believed that the 
ill-luck runs from wife to wife; so when 
he weds a tree the curse is supposed to 
fasten itself upon the inanimate thing, 
after which he may marry a _ human 
spouse without fear of Fate striking her 
down. 

The girl whom the widower takes to 
his heart, as a rule, wears some charm to 
keep the spirit of his deceased wife from 
haunting and hurting her. One of these 
amulets takes the form of two feet, made 
of gold, silver, or some baser metal. This 
is worn suspended from a thread or chain 
fastened about the neck, and is supposed 
to symbolize that the one who wears it 
has the mischief-making ghost under her 
feet, where it can do her no harm. Hindu 
males are privileged to marry just as many 
Wives as they may choose and as their 
purse can support. A Mohammendan, on 
the other hand, may have only four wives. 
Comparatively few, however, take ad- 
vantage of this privilege. 

Widows amongst the higher castes of 
the Hindus are not allowed to marry again. 
This restriction extends to every widow, 
no matter what her age may be. In many 
cases society is so strict that the mere 
fact that a girl has been betrothed to a 
boy who has died places her under the 
ban. The census recently taken reveals 
the tact that there were no fewer than 
fitteen thousand infant girls, not a year 
old at the time of the enumeration, who 
must for ever remain widows. 

Amongst the lower castes girls who have 
lost their husbands or their betrothed may 
remarry. In some localities it is custom- 
ary for the younger brother of the de- 
ceased man to marry the widow—a con- 
dition which, more often than not, results 
in polygamy. Amongst some tribes a 
widow marriage is celebrated only during 
the dark of the moon, and none but women 
who have been bereaved of their mates 
are allowed to be present. 


The Absurdity of it All. 


The institution of early marriage and 
perpetual widowhood, coupled with the 
fact that widowers, no matter what their 
age may be, even though one foot may be 
in the grave, possess an irresistible desire 
to marry, produces a rather chaotic matri- 
monial condition. Bridegrooms may be 
young or old, but brides are invariably im- 
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mature. Thus it frequently happens that 
mere infants are tied down to aged men. 
For example, in 1912 a man of seventy 
residing in Sook, a village in the Rinjaub, 
married a girl of seven; and in February 
of the same year a well known attorney 
of Dacea, in Benjal, aged sixty-five, who 
had thrice been left a widower, married a 
girl of thirteen. 

With the introduction of modern ideas 
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in the minds of a minority of Indians, 
movements have been set on foot to do 
away with child-marriage, enforced widow- 
hood, joint families, and wedlock without 
courtship. But very little progress has 
been actually made in these directions. 

The prospeets for reform, however, are 
very hopeful, and the sooner some of the 
conditions described are swept away the 
better it will be for all concerned. 


A Dose of Cayenne 


Graphic Description of the Horrors of the French Penal Settlement of 
Cayenne, Depicting Man’s Inhumanity to Man 


LAMARTINE, the great French writer, 
a half century ago described Cayenne, 
the French penal settlement as ‘‘le guil- 
latine sec.” 

The justice of this appellation is borne 
out by an article in Harper’s Magazine by 
Mr. C. W. Furlong, F.R.G.S. 

Cayenne—red pepper to the world at 
large, he writes, hell to the few thousands 
of convicts transported to this isolated, 
northeastern corner of equatorial South 
America. Here, it was rumored, existed 
one of the world’s most antiquated and 
revolting penal systems, where thousands 
of men are not only transported for years, 
but exiled and doomed to a living death. 
Men from French Guiana had intimated 
conditions which vied with the cruelties 
of the old convict ships. I understood the 
system was legalized by progressive, in- 
tellectual France, under the Minister of 
Colonies, and that prison-reform move- 
ments in France had unsuceessfully tried 
to do away with the horrors of Cayenne. 

Off the western seaboard of France lies 
the Ile de Re, with its quaint little fish- 
ing village, San Martin de Re, at whose 
water’s edge stands a weather-beaten old 
citadel, now a convict station. In Janu- 
ary and July its ponderous iron gates open 
and emit some _ half-thousand wretched 
men. Each has heard the Court of As- 
sizes pronounce sentence that has made 
the blood ehill, the brain whirl, the heart- 
throb almost stop—‘'‘Cayenne!’’ 


Clad in eoarse woolen garb and chained 
in pairs, like a monster brown snake this 
string of humanity creeps between glisten- 
ing bayonets of double-ranked soldiers 
down the long wharf. In lighters they 
board the La Loire, and practically all 
know that the closing of the great gates of 
the citadel’s iron maw has shut them from 
France forever. 


On arrival at Cayenne the condemned 
are classified and distributed throughout 
French Guiana to some half dozen peni- 
tentiary establishments, along the coasts, 
or near the river mouths, hemmed in on 
one side by the boundless ocean, on the 
other by the limitless jungle. Prisoners 
in general are spoken of as deportés. 
Those sentenced to hard labor are known 
as transportes; for life as relegues; those 
on parole in the colony are known as 
liberes. 

The colony also ineludes three islands 
known as the Iles de Salut, the smallest 
and most barren of which the Ile Diable 
is famous for the infamous incarceration 
of the exiler Dreyfus. 

Deportes begin in the third and lowest 
class, mostly at arduous labor; some 
quarry and break stones, others carry 
loads, fell trees, and construct roads at 
the different ‘‘eamps’’; the _ strongest 
break and the weakest die. Clearing ‘‘the 
bush’’ back of St. Laurent killed off 
deportes like flies, so the work had to be 
viven to Madagasean blacks. On promo- 
tion to second and first class, deportes 
may become rowers, masons, locksmiths, 
mechanics, painters, carpenters, gardeners, 
ete.; but the liberal professions are ta- 
booed. 

Reveille arouses the sleeping camps 
each day at five, and coffee is served; at 
6.30 the deportes form squads, and work 
is assigned each for eight hours of labor. 
The daily rations consist of only a plate 
of thin soup, one vegetable, a kilogram 
of bread, and 250 grams of meat weighed 
before cooking, which reduces the meat 
to 130 grams. At 10.30 comes breakfast; 
siesta is given in the most intense heat, 
but the sun is still glaring high in the 
heavens when they start at 1.30 for four 
more hours of toil. On return from work 
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occurs roll-call, then a drum_ sounds, 
buckets of soup and meat are dealt out. 
From then on they have time to them- 
selves until they turn in. 

A recent Freneh writer claimed that 
‘*nowhere can be found a more real moral 
hell than in these relegue camps.’’ But 
the condition is due as much to the sys- 
tem which fosters it as to the relegues 


themselves. Some do boast of exploits in- 
conceivably repugnant; and when 
asked his offense, repled laconieally, ‘*] 
only killed my mother.’’ 

It deportes that 
prisoners on the Iles de Salut are put in 


one, 


is recognized 


among 


cells 

















solitary confinement which have an 

opening permitting the guard patrolling 

the roof to look in every few minutes to 

Articles made by the prisoners. An inlaid 
box, a hat of awara, a miniature guillo 
tine—used as a cigar cutter, a paper 

knife, and a whip) of — balata- 
rubber. 
see that the deportes keep perpetually 


standing or walking during the entire day. 
Kven the strongest, it is said, cannot sur- 
vive this more than four vears, and many 


die within a few months. <A tolling bell 
announces the death of a deporte. Short- 
ly his companions are ordered to dump 
the remains into the sea. As it strikes 


the mudkly waters alive with sharks, each 
hearer faces his own final doom. 


Capital punishment is the price of 


murder. A French writer states that the 
murderer’s comrades at the penitentiary 
must assist at his execution. ‘*They are 


placed near the guillotine, behind them 
stand of the Colomal Infantrv 
ready to fire, a voice eries cut; ‘All con- 
viets on your Heads bare!’ All 
kneel and take off their caps. <A convict 


soldiers 


knees! 
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must be the executioner, and as a_  dis- 
tinctive mark of office has a right to wear 
a beard and don a black frockcoat and re- 
ceive a reward for each execution; at New 
Caledonia sixteen franes and a_ box of 
sardines; at Guiana, where tie tariff is 
very high, one hundred franes and a pot 
of jam. 

Since 1852 France has probably trans- 
ported to Guiana at least 38,000 prisoners, 
and as there are now over six thousand in 
the colony, probably over thirty thousand 
died in exile under a system which, ex- 
cellent in some respects, is fundamentally 
wrong. ‘The pale faces and emaciated 
forms of the prisoners tell their own story 
and bear out the Governor’s remark to me 
that ‘‘the climate is a great factor in 
bringing repentance.’’ 
claim that 
prisoners 


not more than one 
have ever finally got 
entirely away, though many have escaped 
only to be recaptured. M. Clamageran 
that about four per cent. 
caped, mostly from among the chantiers, 
venerally across the Maroni River or by 
hoat along the coast of Duteh and British 
Guiana. Some are shot in the attempt, 
some starve, wlile many, after suffering 
the terrors of a Guianan tropical forest, 
voluntarily return and are punished. 
Some time before my arrival at St. 
two escaped <leportes killed a 
family at night, save a little lad 
escaped. Previously |Amerinds 
brought in captured deportes to the Duteh 
commandant at Albina, but for six months 
atter this tragedy escaping deportes were 


Some 
hundred 


conceded es- 


Laurent 
Carib 
who 


run down like wild beasts. 
A deporte who was ‘‘wanted’’ was 
brought in one night by Caribs badly 


\\ ounde«] 
arrow, 


skull crushed in by a knobbed 
The Dutch commandant rushed 
lim across to St. Laurent. 

‘*Quickly,’’ he urged the warder, as by 
lantern’s glow he ealled attention to the 
wounded man. ‘‘*Send for the doctor at 
once if you are to save this man’s life.’’ 

‘*What! For a deporte!’’ exclaimed 
the warder. ‘*The doctor is busy with 
my cow, which has broken its leg.’’ The 
moaning man lay bleeding on the wharf 
until died. 

At twilight I visited the new hospital 
buildings, as half finished they loomed 
against the heated afterglow. They will 
at least aid many a weary sojourner in 
a more peaceful passing out—the only 
ticket of leave for the majority. 


he 
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France many years ago, in freeing the 
slaves of Guiana, freed herself of the 
stigma of that institution. In the cen- 
tral square of Cayenne stands a_ seulp- 
tured monument to that achievement. On 
its base are the words whieh many a 
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deporte has read: ‘‘Liberte, fraternite, 
evalite.’’ But these words will not be 
known in their fullest signifieanee until 
Franee has removed from this institution 
the justifiable appellation—‘‘Cavenne, le 
vuillotine see,’’ 


Will Japan Turn to Australia? 


Japan Will Follow the Line of Least Resistance and Turn to Northern Australia, 
and Not Force a Losing Conflict With the United States 


THAT Japan will not fight over the treat- 
ment of her countrymen in California is 
the opinion strongly expressed by Mr. 
Lovat Fraser in the London Daily Mail. 

Mr. Fraser is one of the first Oriental- 
ists in the world and is generally accepted 
as an authority on polities and statecraft 
in the Near and Far East. His ‘‘India 
Under Curzon’’ is considered by erities a 
masterpiece of brilliant writing, judicial 
fairness, and accurate information. He is 
well qualified to give an opinion and rea- 
sons as to why Japan must hesitate to 
push matters to extremes. Japan is too 
weak, too poor indeed to enter the lists 
with the United States. If she did she 
would cause the white races throughout 
the world to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
a solid phalanx against her. Even if she 
conquered Hawaii and the Philippines, the 
United States, after experiencing a de- 
feat which could be merely temporary. 
would revive from such a Bull Run dis- 
ecomfiture stronger than ever and_ with 
ships and more men, and a deepened temp- 
est of anger would ultimately drive the 
vellow man ‘‘bootless home and weather- 
beaten back.’’ 

A conflict between Japan and the United 
States at this juncture would mean the 
ruin of Japan. The late Homer Lea’s 
fantastie visions have little relation to 
reality. Japan could not run the risk of 
an invasion of the Pacifie slope, because 
she would soon be ejected. She might 
take Hawaii and the Philippines, but how 
long could she keep them? The United 
States would press forward the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal, spend her vast 
resources in building an invincible armada 
of dreadnoughts, and devote all her in- 
comparable energies to winning back lost 
possessions. The ultimate outcome of the 
struggle would never be in doubt, so far 
as the near future is concerned, for Japan 
could get no more ships and no more 
money. ’’ 

Japan had the bitterest possible ex- 


perience in her Manehurian campaign 
when she spent her last bullet and almost 
her last man in winning over Russia a 
vietory which brought no indemnifieation. 


United States Would Not Fail. 


A temporary suecess would be of no 
avail in a confliet with the United States. 
Japan fought herself to a standstill in 
the war with Russia. Had fighting econ- 
tinued a few months longer the verdiet 
might have been reversed. She knows full 
well that the United States would never 
accept transient defeat. She is equally 
well aware that the Western world will 
not give her more ships and money to 
prosecute a war based upon such an is- 
sue as the Californian Land Bill. It 
would be a war deliberately fought to 
challenge the world-supremaey of the 
white races, and in such a ease the white 
races woulkl instantly unite. They would 
not all fight, but they would not help 
Japan. The welfare of America means 
more to the white races than the welfare 
of Asia. 

We may take it for granted, then, that 
the present differences between Japan and 
the United States will in some way or 
other be composed. 

Mr. Fraser thinks that the United 
States has a high mission to perform both 
by sea and land in supporting the su- 
premacy of the white races and main- 
taining their right to rule the earth. 
Hence he tells us that while the quarrel 
hetween the United States and Japan is 
comparatively trivial, the issue that lies 
hehind it is not trivial, and is probably 
destined to beeome one of the greatest 
prohlems of the twentieth century. 

What the yellow races want is equality 
of treatment in the form in which the 
claim is being advanced by the more pro- 
gressive peoples of Asia, which connotes 
something more than relief from disa- 
hilities under the special laws of the 
white races. It means that the tacit as- 
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sumption of the white races that it is 
their privilege to inherit the earth is di- 


rectly contested. The yellow races are 
beginning to insist upon their right to 
spread outward. The overspill of the 
population of Europe pours into the 


American continent. Japan and China do 
not see why they should not move out- 
ward also, especially as they breed faster 
and much of their soil is already over- 


peopled. 
The little colonies of Japanese and 
Chinese seattered about over the Ameri- 


ean continent represent only the vanguard 
of this great movement. Japan does not 
find in Korea all the opportunities for 
expansion which she had expected. She 
knows that by more weight of numbers 
the Chinese will eventually fill up the 
vacant space of Manchuria. 

In this point les the inealeulable good 
America is doing by setting up a bulwark 
along the Pacific slope to keep off the 
locustlike hordes that would soon desolate 
her territory. 

California is the new boundary-wall of 
the white races. The day of Asiatic in- 
vasions of Europe is over. We have just 


seen the Turks driven from their last 
European possessions. The peoples’ of 
Asia have turned their faces eastward 


again, and they look across the Pacifie to- 
ward the light of the morning sun. 
America, with her millions of negroes and 
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her masses of half-civilized immigrants 
from Eastern Europe, rejects them. She 
does so with good reason. 

What Mr. Fraser styles ‘‘a_ trivial 


quarrel’’ between the United States and 
the eager people of Japan, triumphant, 
sensitive, clamorous for recognition, but 
still more avid of room to expand is cer- 
tain to be adjusted. The Japanese will 
not retaliate. They will not hit back, but 
they will follow the line of least resist- 
ance turning to the British Pacifie posses- 
sions lying at their feet. This is how Mr. 
Fraser puts it: 

The rich coastal belt of Northern Aus- 
tralia, with its deep rivers, fine harbors, 


and unfailing rainfall, could maintain 
thirty millions of people. Its present in- 
habitants number less than a_ thousand 


white folk. We have painted it red and 
left it vacant. 


At the present rate of progress, Aus- 
tralia will not a century hence have popu- 
lation enough to stem the flood of a yellow 
invasion. The course which the outward 
movement of the yellow races must 
eventually follow seems automatic and ir- 
resistible. Fleets in the North Sea ean 
not stop it. The only chance for Aus- 
tralia’s salvation will be if the masterv 
of the Pacifie passes into the hands of the 
United States, and that is an issue which 
may have to be fought out first. 


A King in Canada 


A United States Writer Discusses the Probability of Our Having a 
Reigning Monarch of the Dominion in Canada 


OUR eleverly edited contemporary, 
Vogue, a fortnightly journal which cireu- 
lates exclusively among the wealthy classes 
in the United States, has in a_ current 
number an amusing speculative article by 
Mr. Edward N. Vallandigham on _ the 
possibility of a member of the British 
Royal Family permanently occupying a 
position in Canada as reigning monarch of 
the Dominion, and on the effect this would 
have on the social life of Canada and the 
United States. 


It is hinted, says Mr. Vallandigham in- 
deed, prophesied, by an_ intelligerft ob- 
server of Canadian affairs who has also 
been a resident of the United States, that 
before many years we shall see a scion 
of the British Royal Family at Ottawa, 
not as mere viceroy, but as a veritable 
King of the Dominion. Politically, the 


presence of a reigning monarch in Canada 
would not be’ a matter of great signi- 
ficance, since, like the head of his family 
at home, he would reign without govern- 
ing, and the essentially. democratic sys- 
tem of the Dominion would remain un- 
changed, if, indeed, it were not strength- 
ened. 


Counting Our Chickens. 


Socially however, the substitution of a 
king for a viceroy might make a vast dif- 
ference beyond our northern border. A 
king of the Dominion would be the local 
fountain of honor and it is hard to believe 
that honorific titles in Canada would be 
as few then as now. There is no Canadian 
peerage, though a few Canadians wear the 
title ‘‘Lord,’’ and there can hardly be 
said to be Canadian baronets, though sev- 
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eral native Canadians have been knighted. 
These titles are imperial, and not local. 
With a king upon the throne, however, the 
Dominion would probably have its own 
peerage, though not necessary a House of 
Lords instead of its present Senate. 
Faithful Canadians would also, from time 
to time, be honored with knighthood, and 
we should speedily have a titled and 
hereditary aristocracy at our very doors. 

The social effect of such creations 
would be felt not only in Canada, but even 
in the United States, and it is not im- 
probable that ones the system was estab- 
lished some wealthy Americans, dazzled by 
the glamour of the thing, might be per- 
suaded to expatriate themselves with the 
hope, by means of such good works as 
wealth makes possible, to acquire Canadian 
titles. Canada is growing fast in popula- 
tion, and she will need large endowments 
for new institutions. What more effective 
way for a newly naturalized citizen to 
commend himself to his sovereign than by 
generous gifts for such purposes? One 
easily foresees an exodus of our rich and 
ambitious fellow citizens to the Dominion. 

A king in Canada, however, would mean 
something for a good many Americans not 
disposed toward expatriation. Presenta- 
tion at the Court of St. James has long 
been recognized by Americans as a sort 
of social cachet both at home and abroad. 
The winning of this honor, however, is 
difficult, expensive, and inconvenient. For 
one successful American aspirant toward 
the ‘‘drawing-room’’ the:e must be many 
disappointed applicants. The record of 
those who fail of the honor is charitably 
buried in the graves of dead ambassadors, 
and in the grave-like memories of living 
ambassadors, and society at home is un- 
likely to be scandalized by any violation 
of such diplomatic screts, piquant reading 
though it would make. 
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But presentation at the Canadian Court 
ought to be easier, though not necessarily 
of less social validity. The king once well 
established at Ottawa, we may be sure 
that the capital would become a favorite 
winter residence for no small company of 
the socially ambitious from this side the 
line, and there is surely no reason why 
such residents should not commend them- 
selves to the attention of his Canadian 
Majesty by a magnificent hospitality and 
a bountiful charity. 


Imparting a Royal Atmosphere. 


The Canadians have a fine sense of fit- 
ness, which the monareh would not offend 
by making approach to his person too easy. 
While a telephone message from New York 
or Chicago to Rideau House, inquiring 
whether His Majesty ‘‘will be at home 
to-morrow and prepared to receive my 
wife and daughters,’’ would be quite un- 
thinkable, the monareh of the Dominion, 
We may guess, would place no impassable 
barrier between his throne and his faith- 
ful Americans. Certain pages of our 
newspapers would then take on the 
semblance of a court circular, and_ the 
presentation of distinguished Americans 
would be heralded with appropriate 
pictures of the ceremony, the monarch, the 
happy recipients of the honor, and their 
homes and haunts in the United States. 
Fashionable society would ring with talk 
of the ‘‘dear Queen,’’ and elub_ circles 
would be regaled with stories of His 
Majesty’s graciousness, perhaps even of 
his foibles. Indeed, the presence of a king 
at Ottawa would confer upon our Ameri- 
ean society a subtle something that even 
a winter’s residence at Washington has 
not thus far availed to give to the draw- 
ing-rooms of those who have frequented 
the White House and the diplomatic circle. 


Harnessing the Sun 


Showing How the Sun’s Rays May be Used to Melt Metals, Pump Water, 
and Perform Other Useful Work in the Service of Man 


A description of various engineering de- 
vices for utilizing the sun’s rays is given 
in Chamber’s Journal. 

The history of experiments in the direct 
employment of the rays is of peculiar in- 
terest, says the writer. So far as the 
records show, Archimedes the philosopher 
and savant was the first to utilize the sun 
as a weapon of attack, by reflecting its 


rays from movable plates of brass which 
had been polished until they were glitter- 
ing mirrors. He made them to assail the 
fleet of Marcellus the Roman, who besieg- 
ed ancient Syracuse. History has it that 
he placed the plates in such positions that 
they concentrated the heat from the sun’s 
rays upon the vessels to such a degree that 
not only the sails but the wooden hulls and 
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decks caught fire, although these plates 
were on the shore nearly a mile distant. 
In modern times science has occupied 
itself on the problem as to how solar heat 
ean be converted into a souree of power. 
Several applanees operated hy power de- 
solar heat have been designed 
and found to be successful. A Freneh en 
as the first inventor 
lle constructed a 
the rays. Into 
of a large si 
in a tank 


reflector. 


veloned hy 


vineer is given eredit 
ol 
lareve 
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Lo 


was sel 
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reflector was made in several sections, each 
ot adjusted so as to be di- 
rectly in the while all 
the sections could be foeussed on the open- 
inv in the upper arm of the siphon by rea- 
At the first test of the 
appliance the air in the empty portion of 
the siphon was heated to such a point that 
the the air 
ereat ly This the 

and overflow from the siphon as if 
pumped out by other power or by 
hand, and it continued until the reflectors 
were turned away. 
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tested, especially by American 
In one instance the solar rays 
flected and eentred on a sheet 
enteen feet from the mirrors, 
teen minutes the metal was at a red heat. 
A pewter flask turned into molten 
liquid in twenty minutes, the heat being 
transmitted a distance of twenty feet. <A 
plank eoated with tar was set one hundred 
and fifty feet away as a target for the 
hburning-mirrors. The rays were focussed 
on a elreular area of the wood about three 
inches in diameter. In fifteen minutes a 


possibility ol 
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front view of one of the five 204-feet long 
parabolic reflectors for utilizing the heat 
of the sun. This is designed by Mr. 
#rank Schuman, of Philadelphia. 
Expert 
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hole of this size had been burned nearly 
through the plank, which was two inches 
thick, and the tar coating was ablaze. In 
each experiment several adjustable mir- 
rors of glass with mereury backing were 
used, 

As a means of cooking without fuel the 
refleetor has been placed in service and has 
performed its work. A Californian scien- 
tist made a parabolic mirror that turned 
on an axis at a rate of speed sufficient to 
keep it constantly in the sunlight, thus 
making it a eontinuous radiator. It was 
foeussed on a sheet-iron pot filled with 
eold on a stand near the axis. 
After five minutes the thermometer test 
showed the water to be hot; five minutes 
later it was at the boiling-point. Some 
eves were boiled in it as a proof of the 
value of solar heat for eooking. This de- 
vice marked a new era in making the 
sun’s radiation of praetieal value, for the 
temperature reached was so high that it 
would smelt metals. The inventor seeured 
a patent covering the principal features, 
and several applianees actuated by solar 
power are in operation in California pump- 
ing water and performing other’ work. 
One of the largest of these solar motors is 
loeated on a breeding-place for ostriches, 
near Pasadena, California. These birds 
ean only live on the sand where the sur- 
face is dry. A water-supply must be ob- 
tained, however, for drinking purposes, 
and the owner drove a_ pipe-line below 
the surface to a point where underground 
springs were known to exist. To this pip- 
ing was attached the sun-driven motor. 

In appearanee the motor resembles a 
huge dise of glass, and at a distance might 
he taken for a windmill; but this apparent 
dise is really a reflector thirty-three feet 
six inches in diameter on the top and fif- 
teen feet on the bottom. The inner sur- 
face is made up of one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-eight small mirrors, all 
arranged so that thev ean concentrate the 
sun upon the central or focal point. They 
transmit the heat to a boiler which is thir- 
teen feet six inehes in length, and holds 
one lundred gallons of water, and the tem- 
perature produced is sufficient to zenerate 
steam-power for pumping. 


water set 


Man Burnt to a Cinder. 


The amount of heat concentrated in the 
boiler by over one thousand seven hundred 
mirrors cannot be realized, as nothing ean 
be seen but a small eloud of escaping 
steam; but should a man elimb upon the 
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reflector and attempt to cross it he would 
be literally burned to a cinder. Copper is 
smelted by it in a short time, and a pole of 
wood thrust into the radius of the reflector 
burst into flame like a mateh. That the 
motor 1s a success is seen by the work 
that it is doing in pumping water from a 
well, proving its possibilities as a means of 
irrigation by lifting one thousand fow 
hundred gallons per minute. 

More recently a new type of apparatus 
has been devised. Instead of concentrat- 
ing the solar heat upon one comparatively 
small and strong boiler, Mr. Frank Shuman 
has adopted the expedient of focussing the 
sun’s rays upon a large number of small 
boilers made of tinned copper only about a 
quarter of an ineh thiek. Each boiler is 
placed in a slightly inelined shallow box 
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titted with a double glass top, an air-space 
about an inch deep being left between the 
two layers. Silvered glass mirrors are fit- 
ted to the upper and lower edges of the 
top o feach box at an angle of one hundred 
and twenty degrees, thus foeussing the 
sun’s rays upon the boilers within. Water 
is brought to every boiler by a small feed- 
pipe, while another pipe serves to earry 
the generated steam to a large main steam- 
pipe, whieh in turn conveys it to the en- 
eine it is intended to work. In an appar- 
atus of this kind erected in Philadelphia 
‘the maximum quantity of steam produced 
In any one hour was more than eight hun- 
dred pounds at atmospherie pressure, ’ but 
still better results would, of course, be ob- 
tained under the almost continuous rays 
of a tropieal sun. 


Revival of Folk Dancing in England 


Beauties of Old English Dances as an Antidote to the ‘* Turkey Trot,” 
the ‘‘ Bunny Hug” and the “* Tango” 


THE YEAR 1913 marks the centenary of 
the Waltz. From present indications it 
would almost seem that we are approach 
ing its death knell. 

No longer do we delight in the gentle, 
eraceful measures that obtained in the 
days of our grandmothers—waltz, minuet, 
cotillon, the dignified quadrille; these have 
been superseded for the time being at 
least, by a perfect orgy of freak dances. 

First we had the weird  econtortions 
whieh went to make up what became 
known as the Turkey Trot. It was a long 
time before sane people could reconcile 
themselves to this innovation in the terp- 
sichorean art; but, curiously enough, they 
did at last, and so on the stage and off, in 
ballrooms, at children’s parties even, 
everyone was turkey trotting. 

Next came the sinuous movements of the 
Bunny Hug and the Grizzly Bear. To see 
a number of dancers wriggling, posturing, 
and erimacing in attitudes which distinctly 
libelled the animals which presumably 
they were meant to portray was to imagine 
Bedlam let loose. 


Nothing Graceful in Them. 


Refinement is certainly not a character- 
istic of most of these new dances, if they 
san be called dances, for they consist 
chiefly of wriggling and writhing in all 
kinds of ways. 

But dancers who have adopted Ameri- 
can innovations may say, ‘‘If we may not 


‘Boston’ or ‘Bunny-hug,’ or ‘Turkey 
Trot,’ and if the ‘Tango’ is taboo what 
other danees will vou provide for us ?’’ 

There are enthusiasts who are quite 
prepared to supply an answer, and the 
London Daily Telegraph furnishes us with 
the antidote in an article on old English 
measures which are being revived by the 
Esperance Guild of Morris Daneers. 

Miss Mary Neal, the hon. secretary of 
this Society thinks that the beauties of Old 
Knelish folk-dances are not sufficiently 
recognized, and that some of these long- 
neglected measures, to whose revival she 
has devoted unceasing attention for a 
number of years, are worthy of a place in 
anv ball-room ‘*During the ‘Shakespeare’s 
Kneeland’ display at Earl’s Court last 
vear,’’ said Miss Neal, ‘‘the boys and girls 
of the guild appeared at society dances 
which were held there. They were able to 
demonstrate the charm of these country 
dances, and, as a matter of faet, two or 
three of the ladies actually joined in 
them.’ 


Morris Dance. 


Miss Neal does not suggest for a moment 
that the morris danee could ever be any- 
thing but an open-air danee. Incidentally 
she remarked that though it was generally 
danced by men, it was not exclusively a 
male dance, as was sometimes erroneously 
supposed. For this statement she was pre- 
pared to quote an authority, in the person 
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of one of the oldest morris dancers, Mr. 
Trafford, of Headington, near Oxford, who 
had told her that in his young days there 
was a morris dance called ‘‘How D’ye Do, 
Sir’’—a quaint enough name—which was 
performed by three men and three women. 
The men it is recorded, saluted their part- 
ners with a ‘‘How d’ye do, miss,’’ and the 
girls returned the greeting with a ‘‘How 
d’ye do, sir,’’ which simple explanation 
suffices to clear up any mystery as to the 
origin of the name. 

One of the best exponents of morris 
dance solos, Miss Neal observed, is the 
Hon. Neville Lytton, who took part in the 
interesting performance of old English 
dances given at the Globe Theatre some 
time ago. 

But the morris dance is no substitute 
for the ‘‘Turkey trot,’’ and Miss Neal 
went on to discuss other dances which, she 
holds, might with great advantage from 
the artistic point of view find a place in 
the ball-room. ‘‘I have heard it suggest- 
ed,’’ she said, ‘‘that the sword dance’’— 
not the Seottish version, she was careful 
to explain—‘‘would make a very cbharm- 
ing figure in a eotillon. Then there are 
available the most exquisite country dances, 
as set out in Playford’s ‘Daneing Master,’ 
of which there were something like eight- 
een editions in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. A few of these 
dances were revived by Miss Nellie Chap- 
lin, and are being taught now under her 
superintendence. At the present time Mr. 
Clive Carey, who sane at the Globe 
Theatre, and also danced with great sue- 
cess, 1s engaged in deciphering more of 
these danees.’’ 


Quaint Names. 


Miss Neal mentioned the names of some 
of the old danees in which children are re- 
ceiving instruction up and down the coun- 
try. It is interesting to recall them if only 
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for their quaintness. There are, for ex 


ample, the following: 
All in a Garden Green. 


Althea. 

The Glory of the West. 

Simon the King. 

Once I loved a maiden fair. 

‘‘T think these dances are particularly 
suitable for the ball-room,’’ she explained. 
‘‘They are social and _ flirtatious—well, 
perliaps, that is hardly the best deserip- 
tion. 1 mean that they ean be danced with 
a certain amount of coquetry and elegance 
and grace. I believe if people really un- 
derstood the Playford dances, if they 
would only let us demonstrate their at- 
tractiveness, these old measures would 
sweep England. They are all so dainty 
and pretty. There is no hugging in them, 
though in some there is kissing, which can, 
of course, quite easily be ommitted. More- 
over, from my own knowledge, I van say 
that they have already been taught to 
society people, and are danced in the ball- 
rooms of certain hostesses who have an 
eye for the artistic.’’ 

Miss Neal said that she had witnesssed 
the ‘‘Boston’’ and the ‘‘Turkey-Trot’’ in 
America, but she had never seen the latter 
danced so disgustingly as when she once 
went to a middle-class ball in England, at 
which there was an ordinary master of 
ceremonies. So unseemly was the dancing 
that the master of ceremonies felt it im- 
perative that he should intervene, and he 
did so to sueh good purpose that the ‘‘ Tur- 
key-Trot’’ was promptly stopped alto- 
gether. In conelusion, Miss Neal express- 
ed herself very hopeful, not to say econfi- 
dent, that English national dances will re- 
vain their onee universal popularity. The 
Board of Edueation has sanctioned the 
teaching of folk dances in the schools, and 
she sees in this fact great possibilities for 
the future regenration of English dancing. 


A Chinese Lady’s Love Letter 


A Charming Side Light on the Home Life of a High-Class Chinese Lady, 
Which May Change Some Popular Ideas 


THE ABOVE heading is the title of a de- 
lightful and enlightening article by Mrs. 
Clayton Sedgwick Cooper in the Pall Mall 
Magazine. The letters were shown to her 
by their recipient, many years after they 
were written. Kwei-Li the wife of a very 
high Chinese official, wrote them to her 


husband when he accompanied his master, 





Prince Chung, on his the 
world. 

Within the beautiful ancestral home of 
her husband, high on the mountain-side 
outside of the City of Suehau, she lived 
the quiet, sequestered life of the high-class 
Chinese woman, attending to the house- 


hold duties which are not light in these 


trip around 
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patriarchal homes, where an incredible 
number of people live under the same roof- 
tree. The sons bring their wives to their 
fathers house instead of establishing sep- 
arate houses for themselves, and they are all 
under the watchful eye of the mother, who 
can make a prison or a palace for her 
daughters-in-law. 

Kwei-Li was the daughter of a Viceroy 
of Chi-li, a man most advanced for his 
time, who was one of the forerunners of 
the present educational movement in China 
that has caused her youth to rise and de- 
mand Western methods and Western en- 
terprise in place of the obsolete traditions 
and customs of their ancestors. To show 
his belief in the new spirit that was break- 
ing over his country, he edueated his 
daughter along with his sons. She was 
given as tutor a famous poet of the prov- 
ince, who doubtless taught her the imagin- 
ery and beauty of expression which is so 
truly Eastern. 

My dear One, writes the Chinese wife, 
The house on the mountain has lost its 
soul. It is nothing but a palace with emp- 
ty windows. I go upon the terrace and 
look over the valley where the sun sinks, 
a golden red ball, casting long purple 
shadows on the plain. Then I remember 
that thou art not coming from the city to 
me, and I say to myself that there can be 
no dawn that I care to see, and no sunset 
to gladden my eyes, unless I share it with 
thee. 

But do not think I am unhappy. I do 
everything the same as if thou wert here, 
and in everything I say ‘‘Would this 
please my master?’’ 

Meh-ki wished to put your long chair 
away, as she said it was too big, but I did 
not permit it. It must rest where I can 
look at it, and imagine I see thee lying in 
it, smoking thy water pipe, and the small 
table is always near by, where thou canst 
reach out thy hand for thy papers and the 
drink thou lovest. a 

Such a long letter I am writing thee. I 
am so glad that thou madest me promise 
to write thee every seventh day, and to 
tell thee all that passes within my house- 
hold and my heart. Each one of 
these strokes will come to thee bearing my 
message. 

Thou wilt not tear the covering roughly, 
as thou didst those great official letters; 
nor will thou crush the papers roughly in 
thy hand, because it is the written word 
of Kwei-Li, who sends with each stroke of 
her brush a part of her heart. 
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I think thine honorable mother has pass- 
ed me the keys of the household to take 
my mind away from my loss. She says a 
heart that is busy cannot mourn, and my 
days are full of duties. I arise in the 
morning early, and after seeing that my 
hair is tidy I take a cup of tea to the aged 
one and make my obeisance; then | place 
the rice and water in their dishes before 
the god of the kitchen and light a tiny 
stick of incense for his altar, so that our 
day may begin auspiciously. After the 
morning meal I consult with the cook and 
steward. The vegetables must be regarded 
earefully and the fish inspected. 

I earry the great keys and feel much 
pride when I open the door of the store- 
room. Why, I do not know, unless it is 
because of the realization that I am the 
head of this large household. If the ser- 
vants or their children are ill, they come 
to me instead of to thine honorable mother, 
as in former times. I settle all difficulties, 
unless they be too rare or heavy for one 
of my mind and experience. 

Then I go with the gardener to the ter- 
race and help him to arrange the flowers 
for the day. I love the stone-flagged ter- 
race with its low marble balustrade. 

It rests close against the mountains, to 
which it seems to eling. 

I always stop a moment and look: over 
the valley, beeause it was from here I 
watched thee when thou went to the city in 
the morning, and here I waited thy return. 
Because of my love for it and the rope of 
remembrance with which it binds me, I 
keep it beautiful with rugs and flowers. 

It speaks to me of happiness and brings 
back memories of summer days spent 
idling in a quiet so still that we could hear 
the rustle of the bamboo grasses on the 
hill-side down below; or, still more dear, 
the evenings passed close by thy side, 
watching the lingering moon’s soft to °'1 
which brightened into jade each door 2 
arcliway as it passed. 

I long for thee, I love thee, I am thine. 


We Must Listen. 


An approaching wedding in the house- 
hold is as exciting to Kwei-Li as to any 
European. In her fourth letter she wries 
of the fiancée of her husband’s brother: 

We do not know how many home ser- 
vanis she will bring, and we are praying 
the Gods to grant her discretion, because 
with servants from a different Province 
there is sure to be jealousy and the retail- 
ing of small tales that disturb the harmony 
of a household. 
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Many tales have been brought us of het 
sreat beauty, and we hear she has muel 
education. Thine august mother is much 
disturbed over the latter, as she says, and 
justly, too, that over-learning is not good 
for women. It is not meet to give them 
books in which to store their embroidery 
silks. But I—I am secretly delighted, and 
Mah-Li, thy sister, is transported with joy. 
f think within our hearts, although we 
would not even whisper it to the night 
wind, we are glad that there will be three 
instead of two to bear the burden ot the 
discourses of thine honourable motiier. 
Not that she talks too mueh, thou under- 
standest, nor that her speech is not stored 
of wisdom, but-—she talks—and we must 
listen. 

The wedding over the young bride be- 
comes a favorite with Kwei-Li: 

[ am sure that if her gowns eould be 
laid side by side they would reach around 
the world. She is as fair as the spring 
blossoms and of as little use. An army 
encamped upon us could not have so upset 
our household as the advent of this one 
maiden. She brought with her, rugs to 
cover the floors, embroideries and lane 
ines for the walls, scrolls and sayings ol 
Conftueius and Menecius to hane over the 
seats of honour, to show us that she is an 
admirer of the elassies, sereens for the 
doorways, even a huge bed all carved and 
evilded and with hangings and tassels of 
vav silk. 

Thine honorable mother is not pleased 
with this, her newest daughter-in-law, and 
she talks—and talks— and talks. She 
says the days will pass most slowly until 
she sees the father of Li-ti. She vearns to 
tell him that a man knows how to spend 
a million pieces of money in marrying off 
his daughter, but knows not how to spend 
a hundred thousand in bringing up his 
ehild. 

Yet with it all Li-ti is sueh a ehild. 
Ah, I see thee smile! Thou sayest she is 
only three years less in age than I, vet, 
thou seest, I have had the houor of living 
a vear by the side of thy Most August 
Mother and have aequired much knowledge 
from the very fountain head of wisdom. 

To me Li-ti is the light of this old 
palace. She is the true spirit of laughter, 
and when the happy laugh the gods re- 
jolee, She is continually in disgrace with 
thine honorable mother, and now the elder 
one has decided that both she and Mah-hi, 
thy sister, shall learn a text from the sage 
Confueius each dav for penance. 

In the morning she seats herself before 
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her mirror, and two maids attend her, one 
to hold the great brass bowl of water, the 
other to hand her the implements of her 
toilet. While the face is warm she covers 
it with honey mixed with perfume, and 
applies the rice-powder until her face is 
as white as the rice itself. Then the cheeks 
are rouged, the touch ot red is placed 
upon the lower lip, the eyebrows are 
shaped like the true willow-leaf, and the 
hair is dressed. 

Her hair is wonderful that I say within 
my heart, (not so long nor so thick as 
mine), and she adorns it with many jewels 
of jade and pearls. Over her soft clothing 
of fine linen she draws the rieh embroid- 
ered robes of silk and satin. ‘Then her 
jewels, earrings, beads, bracelets, rings, 
the tiny mirror in the embroidered case, 
the hae with its rouge and powder tasten- 
ed to her side by long red tassels. When 
all things are in- place she rises, a being 
vlorified, a thine of beauty from. her glossy 
hair to the toe of her tiny embroidered 
shoe. L watch her with a little envy, be- 
eause when thou wast here I did the same. 
Now that my husband is away it is not 
meet that | make myself too seemly for 
other eves. 

Thy Mother Saves poor Lui-ti is o'er vain, 
and repeats to herself the saying, ‘‘ More 
precious in a Woman is a virtuous heart 
than a face of beauty.’’ But I say she is 
our butterfly, she brings the joys of sum- 
mer. One must not expect a lace kerehief 
to held tears, and she fulfils her woman’s 
destiny. Clih-peh, thy brother, is imex- 
pressibly happy. He adores his pretty 
blossom. He follows her with eyes that 
worship, and, when she is in disgrace with 
thine August Mother, is desolate. When 
needs be she is sent to her apartment, he 
wanders round and round the courtyards 
until the Honorable One has retired from 
sight, then he hurriedly goes to his_ be- 
loved. Soon I hear them Jaughing eaily. 
and know the storm is over, | 

In the eighth letter Kweli relates a 
sad ineident in the hfe of a former girl 
friend who had lately married: 

She came to me yesterday in dire dis- 
iress. She is .being returned to her home 
bv her husband’s people, and, as you 
know, if a woman is divoreed shame covers 
her until her latest hour. I am inexpress- 
thlv saddened, as I do not know what ean 
he done. The trouble is with his mother. 
and, I fear, her own pride of familv. She 
cannot torget that she comes from a creat 
house, and is filled with pride at the recol- 
lection of her home. I have told her that 
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the father and mother of one’s husband 
should be honored beyond her own. I can 
see that she has failed in respect, and thus 
she merits condemnation. We have all 
learned as babes that ‘‘respect’’ is the 
first word in the book of wisdom. I know 
it is hard at times to still the tongue, but 
all paths that lead to Peace are hard. She 
will remain with me two nights. Last 
night she lay wide-eyed, staring into the 
darkness, with I know not what within her 
soul. I begged her to think wisely, to talk 
frankly with her husband and his mother, 
to whom she owes’ obedience. There 
shouid be no pride where love is. She 
must think upon the winter of her days, 
when she will be alone, without husband 
and without children, eating bitter rice of 
charity, though ‘tis given by her people. 

1 must not bring thee the sorrows of au- 
other. Oh, dear one, there will never come 
‘twixt thee and me the least small river 
of distrust. I will bear to thee no double 
heart, and thou wilt cherish me and love 
me always. 


A Cherished Right. 


yy 


he servant question has terrors in 
China which we are happily spared. One 
day Kwei-Li had to discharge’ the new 
wife’s nurse for seandal-mongering. 

The servant went away, but she elaimed 
her setrvant’s right of reviling us within 
our gate. She lay beneath an outer areli- 
wav for three long hours and ealled down 
eurses upon the Liu family. One eéuld 
not get away from the sound of the enum- 
eration of the faults and vices of your il- 
lustrious ancestors even behind elosed 
doors. She went back to the dynasty of 
Mine and brought forth from his grave 
each poor man and woman and told us of 

not their virtues. 

I should have been more indignant, per- 
haps, if I had not heard o’er-mueh of the 
wonders of vour family tree, | was im- 
pressed by the amount of knowledge ac- 
quired by the family of Li-ti. They must 
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have searched the chronicles, which evi- 
dently reeorded only the unworthy aets of 
thy men-folk in the past. 

At the end of three hours the woman 
was faint and very ill. I had one of the 
servants take her down to the boat, and 
sent a man home with her bearing a letter 
saving she was sickening for home faces. 
She is old, and I did not want her to end 
her days in disgrace and shame. 

But thine Honorable Mother! 

Art thou not glad that thou art in a 
far-off country? She went from courtyard 
to eourtyard, and for a time I fully ex- 
pected she would send to the Yamen for 
the soldiers; then she realized the woman 
was within her right and so restrained 
herself. It nearly caused her death, for 
thou knowest thine honorable mother has 
not long practised the virtue of restraint, 
especially of the tongue. 

In the morning she wished to talk to 
Li-ti, but I feared for her, and I said, 
‘*You eannot speak of the ocean to a well- 
frog, nor sing of ice to a summer insect. 
She will not understand.’’ She said Li-ti 
was without brains, a senseless thing of 
paint and powder. I said, ‘‘We will re- 
form her, we will make of her a wise 
woman in good time.’’ She replied with 
bitterness, ‘‘Rotten Wood eannot be 
carved, nor Walls of Dirt be plastered.’’ 
| could not answer, but I sent Li-ti to pass 
the day with Chih-peh at the Gold Fish 
Temple, and when she returned the time 
was not so stormy. 

All this made me unhappy, and the cares 
of this great household pressed heavily 
upon mv shoulders. Please do not think 
the cares too heavy nor that I do not crave 
the work. I know all labor is done for 
the sake of happiness, whether the happi- 
ness comes or no, and, if I find not happi- 
ness, I find less time to dream and mourn 
and Jong for thee, my husband. 

THY WIFE. 

Fragrant of love and duty and gentle- 
ness are these letters of a Chinese lady. 


The Bargain Hunter’s Good Luck 


A London Market Where Customers Range from Peers of the Realm to the Poorest 
of the Poor. Platinum at Two Cents an Ounce 


THERE are many queer markets seatter- 
ed over the face of the globe, savs Mr. 
Charles Clarke writing in the Wide World 
Macazine, but London, amongst its many 
other unique features, is the proud pos- 
sessor of what is, perhaps, the strangest 








and most extraordinary of them all. And 
as is usual with London institutions 
not one Londoner in twenty has ever heard 
of it 
At the Caledonian Market, Islington, 
whence the great Metropolis draws a large 






proportion of its meat supply, the cobbled 
pavements, with their countless rows of 
white-fenced pens, are usually given up to 
the display of fat stock, but on Fridays 
‘a ehange comes o’er the spirit of the 
dream.’’ The cobbled pavements are 
there, the white pens still break up the 
wide expanse, but no cattle or sheep are 
to be seen. 

On that day the great market is given 
over to a throng of miscellaneous traders, 
whose wares provide the most amazing 
contrasts imaginable. There is nothing in 
the whole gamut of human devices and 
needs which one may not come across dis- 
played in some odd collection set forth 
on the eobble-stones. The traders use few 
counters or stalls; each of them, whether 
he has a stock worth three or four hun- 
dred pounds or a few rusty old bolts and 
spindles which one might reasonably ex- 
pect to purchase for a shilling or two, 
dumps his wares on the pavement of the 
market. Moreover, at this remarkable 
place there are markets within markets, 
each taking its regular turn and place dur- 
ing the day and then packing up and van- 
ishing. 

Ever since the market was opened bj 
Prinee Albert—-now nearly sixty years 
ago—this quaint collection of pavement- 
traders has oceupied the ground on one 
day a week, 

They started as a congregation of Lon- 
don eostermongers, and the first twenty 
years saw little change except in numbers, 
but to-day the marvellous range of traders 
includes practically every business under 
the sun. 

The heterogeneous mass of wares dis- 
played by these men attracts a vast crowd, 
which is not less cosmopolitan than the 
traders themselves. There is an odd at- 
traction about the place, and rich and 
poor, as soon as they get to know of this 
veritable bargain-hunter’s paradise, flock 
within the iron gates to satisfy their desire 
for cheap purchases, or, in. the ease of 
more humble patrons, to secure some house- 
hold requisite which shall not make too 
deep inroads into the limited family ex- 
ehequer. No Eastern bazaar is half so di- 
verse in its medley of trades and traders 
or in its incongruous admixture of fash- 
ionable and poverty-stricken customers. 

Neither visitors nor traders are native 
to the soil of England alone. Londoners 
mingle with folks from the provinces, 
while Colonials, Americans, Dutchmen, 
Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, and every 
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other nationality, including the dignified 
Turk, are plentiful. 

There is a ‘‘king’’ of the market, a man 
of substance, with a reputation which 
might well be envied by many a West-end 
shopkeeper. His deals are in guineas, and 
he thinks no more of selling a twenty- 
guinea piece of antique furniture than he 
does of partaking of his early breakfast at 
six-thirty a.m. on market mornings. He 
takes payment in cheques, or debits the ac- 
counts of his wealthy customers as regu- 
larly as any great City trader. Shortly 
after midday the stall of Mr. Dudley Gold- 
smid, the ‘‘king’’ of the market, is cleared 
of its valuable collection to make way for 
some trader in a later market, and then his 
earts deliver the purchased goods to Park 
Lane, Kensington, or any other fashionable 
quarters where his aristocratic customers 
live. 

Possibly the very next ‘‘piteh’’ to that 
of this wealthy trader may be the last hope 
of some poor soul who has staked his solli- 
tarv remaining shilling for a stand in the 
hope of finding a buyer for five or six ar- 
ticles which would be dear at twenty-five 
cents a-piece. 

It was only a few years ago that the 
cheery ‘‘king’’ of the market himself 
made his first venture in the hard eobbles, 
and from small beginnings ultimately ar- 
rived at his present proud position. 


Searching Rubbish for Bargains. 


By eleven o’clock on Friday mornings 
the roads around the Caledonian Market 
resemble the side streets near the Royal 
Academy in May, for long rows of smart 
motor-ears and liveried servants wait while 
their fashionable and wealthy owners wend 
their way amongst the motley collection of 
rubbish and valuables in seareh of bar- 
vains. 

The instances of prizes found and lost 
in this curious place are numerous, nor are 
the returns from a lucky purchase matters 
of small moment. One lady, who is now, 
of course, a regular pilgrim to the happy 
hunting-ground, gave four dollars for a 
piece of china which caught her faney. A 
hig surprise awaited her, fur her purchase 
was afterwards declared to be a rarity and 
valued at some $1,500. This lucky specu- 
lation, if rare, is by no means unique in the 
history of this marvellous market. 

As much as $1,500 worth of fine plate 
and silverware can be seen displayed on 
several of the ‘‘pitches,’’ and miniatures, 
bronzes, and ancient works of art such as 
the collector loves are there in abundance. 
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One lucky visitor with a keen eye for 
business actually bought thirty-five ounces 
of platinum, worth about nine pounds an 
ounce, from a stall where it lay in a dirty 
condition, unheeded and unrecognized by 
the dealer who had ineluded it in his stock. 
The purchase price was the familiar ‘‘dol- 
lar,’’ which shows a decidedly handsome 
return to the purchaser for a morning 
spent in this amazing mart. 

The instances quoted are by no means 
isolated. A bargain-hunter in this kerb- 
stone-market has bought a green-painted 
ivory figure for five shillings and sold it 
for seventy pounds; a few shillings have 
secured a magnificent George IIT. candel- 
abra; and a clock which was first bought 
for two pounds was sold again and again, 
eventually realizing forty pounds hefore 
it left the market. 


Numbers of Society collectors bring 
camp-stools and seat themselves in front 
of some miscellaneous collection of small 
art objects and survey and re-survey the 
stock for an hour or more, repeatedly ask- 
ing the prices from the dealer. One well- 
to-do lady visitor has even dispensed with 
the stool and takes her seat on the eobble- 
stones cross-legged, in Turkish fashion, the 
better to carry out a serutiny of the small 
objects and gems which litter the space in 
front of her. 


Royalty Goes There. 


There is a rug and earpet merchant who 
has traded in first-rate goods at cheap 
prices for over forty years, and who well 
sell you a rug made up from remnants of 
the very finest carpet for a dollar or two. 
Near him is an aged trader who in the 
space of a few feet displays quite a lot 
of curios and engravings and who treasures 
memories of the time when the late King 
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Edward visited his stall, and when Lord 
Rothsehild was amongst the crowd of 
seekers after the rare and beautiful. 

After two o’elock, when the Society 
erowd has gone, and the curio dealers and 
traders in more costly goods have left, the 
merchants are joined by other classes of 
traders, and a throng of humble working 
people come in search of cheap necessaries 
for the home. If a little stranger has come 
along, the young couple who have enough 
to do in the ordinary way to keep the wolf 
from the door will find here a cradle or a 
perambulator, in full working order, for a 
tenth of the sum it was sold for before 
the leather split and the varnish losts its 
pristine gloss. Pots and pans, fireirons 
and tea caddies, there is nothing one can- 
not get from the pavement pitches of this 
marvellous emporium. 

One special corner of the market, curi- 
ously enough, is devoted to donkeys. It is 
said that no one ever saw one dead, but 
here there are dozens very much alive. 
One sees donkeys of all kinds ready to 
pull a ecoster’s barrow or become the pet 
of well-to-do children. It is another of 
the queer little markets within this vast 
conglomeration of queer things. 

Yet another surprise greets one during 
the afternoon. The traders in an export 
market make their way up and down the 
walks, erying in strident tones, ‘‘ Bring 
out your clobber, bring out your clobber!’’ 
These gentry have a use for everything 
wearable, from a top-hat to a pair of cord 
trousers. Tons of odds and ends and thou- 
sands of garments they buy, all to be ex- 
ported abroad. This old clothes emporium 
is just another little eddy within the hu- 
man whirlpool that has so many self-con- 
tained centres of interest. 


Iron in the Albanian Soul 


A European Nation of Mountaineers that Have Held Their Own for Over 


Three Thousand Years. 


AT A TIME when the future of Albania 
is hanging in the balance, an article on 
this nation of mountaineers in Chambers’ 
Journal is of timely interest. 

Strange it is that even to-day, says the 
writer, there are portions of Albania as 
little known to Europe as similar regions 
in Afghanistan. The mountainous nature 
of the country has not been the real hin- 
drance, but the fighting, not to say 
murderous customs, of its people have de- 





Would Make Good in Canada 


fied the explorer; and these customs have 
at least the sanction of high antiquity, 
for the most ancient records of Greece 
andl Macedonia bear only the interpreta- 
tion that Albania of that day was as 
Albania is now, a land of fierce and 
fighting tribes. 

The Albanians are allowed to be the 
most ancient race in southeast Europe, 


descendants of the earliest Aryan immi- 
grants. 


While all the rest of Europe has 
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and socially, Al- 
While almost every 


changed ethnologically 
bania has stood still. 


other part of Europe has been overrun 
time and again with stranger tribes and 
alien peoples, Albania has kept her race 


almost The various intrusive races 
that have surged 
Slav, Goth, and 
or assimilated. 
It is characteristic that at no time have 
these mountaineers founded an empire in 


pure, 
her borders, Celt, 
Turk, have been repelled 


round 


the mountains; their successes have all 
been elsewhere. At home almost every 
household is divided against itself, each 
household, each village and elan against 
the other villages and clans, each tribe 
against every other. The elements that 


vo to form a stable political unit are not 
all to be found here. At times under out- 
side pressure, clan will unite with elan 
and tribe with tribe, and choose or sub- 
mit to a leader against a common foe; but 
these alliances are contrary to the = in- 
vrained habits of the people, they are 
sustained with difficulty, and dissolve 
readily. Then once again the old quarrels 
about floe¢ks and erazinge grounds’ break 
out, old blood-feuds are revived, and the 
country is back to its former state. 
It has estimated that in parts of 
Albania 75 per cent. of the population die 
a violent death: and vet the women go 
unharmed. Can the hill tribes of 
Afghanistan mateh sueh a reeord ? 


Soon 


heen 


Manned the Phalanx. 


Rooted in their mountains, the Al- 
banians have held their own for three 
thousand years, possibly for longer. At 
the time of their greatest expansion they 


must have well night reached to the 
Danube; and that they crossed the Gulf 
of Corinth is well known. The Maee- 
donian Phalanx was formed and _ re- 
eruited by Albanians; and though some 
writers have faneied Alexander’s armies 
were recruited from Celtie tribes on the 
upper reaches of the Danube that is only 


probable in a degree as the 
Albanians by tongue, and by 
civilization related to Maee- 
donia and Thessaty, while the Celts had 
not one of these ties. Under a leader 
such as Alexander they had the world at 
their feet. With Greek and Byzantine 
they have thriven; against Slav and Turk 


secondary 
race, by 


were close 


they have suffered. Yet, though the 
margin of their land has changed hands 
often, the core of it has ever been un- 


eC nquered, 
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The decay of Turkey has been marked 
bv the rise of the Balkan States, who have 
themselves as independent na- 
tionalities. Freed from the Turkish in- 
eubus, they have made rapid strides in 
political no less than in military organisa- 
tion. The Albanians have made no such 
progress. The triumph of the allies brings 
Albania to a new phase in her career, and 
one for whieh she is wholly unprepared. 
The influence of Austria-Hungary and 
[taly will no doubt result in Albania be- 


asserted 


ing set up as an independent state. Her 
houndaries will be sharply defined, and 
her neighbors, as soon as' they’ have 


organized their new territory, will put a 
force on the border-line, ready and 
sufficient to deal with any marauding ex- 


pedition of the Albanians; and so their 
supplementary occupation of loot and 
blackmail will be gone, throwing them 
back on the resources of their own 
mountains, and these have never been 


sullicient. 
Suicide Over Precipices. 


It is indeed a question whether it would 
not be wisest to divide Albania up among 
the neighboring countries, leaving each to 
assimilate its portion as best it eould. 
Such a plan would at least give the Al- 
hanians a wide field for their energies, 
which a limited independent State does 
not. But sueh a method will not com- 
mend itself to the powers that be. Al- 
hania will become an ‘independent king- 
dom, and whoever becomes the ruler of 
such a wasp’s nest will have his work eut 
out for him. ‘To draw the jarring ele- 
ments of such a society together and turn 
their activities from private war to in- 
dustry, or anything approaching industry, 
will be a difficult, many would say a su- 
perhuman, task. Yet the race has great 
natural qualities which the country de- 
velops.! while denying a field for their dis- 
play. At home their spirit of independ- 
ence, their gloomy pride, and their hard 
life form a strong character. All over the 
Near East they are noted for qualities 
somewhat rare there: simplicity, honesty, 
faithfulness. If proof of their constancy 
and fortitude were needed, the story of 
the Suiote clan would suffice. De Quincey 
tells us how. when the Suliotes were, in a 
final effort by the twice beaten army of 
Ali Pasha (another Albanian, be it noted), 
surrounded, starved, and finally tricked 
into surrender. and found that that 


monster had no intention of keeping his 
word, but was bent on their complete ex- 































termination, ‘‘when all hope and all re- 
treat were clearly cut off, then the wo- 
men led the great scene of self-immola- 
tion, by throwing their children headlong 
from the summit of precipices, which 
done, they and their husbands, their 
fathers and their sons, hand-in-hand, ran 
up to the brink of the deelivity, and fol- 
lowed those whom they had sent before. 
In other situations, where there was a pos- 
sibility of fighting with effeet, they made 
a long and bloody resistance, until the 
Turkish cavalry, finding an opening for 
their operations, made all further union 
impossible, upon which they all plunged 
into the nearest river, without distinetion 
of age or sex, and were swallowed up by 
the merciful waters.’’ Sueh a_ record 
shows these people to have a temper of 
their own. 

The conelusion seems to be that the Al- 
banians will need firm government at 
home, and a field for fheir surplus popu- 
lation abroad. Enlisted by Turkey, they 
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will only serve as an instrument for the 
oppression of its remaining subject races— 


a wretehed fate for both, and one of 
which the world grows weary. Is there 
nothing better? The Albanians are the 


Swiss of the Near East; onee their history 
is understood it must make the strongest 
appeal to the freedom-loving. British 
people. The British Empire at present 1s 
only the outline, the sketeh of an empire. 


From New Zealand, from Australia, from 
Canada, comes the ery for more people, 


ever more people. These great countries- 
we never realize how big they are—could 
take in and hide away ten Albanians com- 
plete. The Albanians are not really an 
alien people; they are in many wavs like 
our own; they are people we eould 
amalgamate with, and in the British Em- 
pire they would have a future assured. 
Dealt with with the eare and econsidera- 
tin that our Dominions now give to likely 
colonists, a judicious scheme of emigration 
might well beeome a striking success. 


Is the Soul Over the Left Ear? 


Direct Connection Between Hand and Brain Cause of Our Being Right-Handed, 
and it May be Foolish to Change the Left-Handed 


THE FACT of ehil- 
dren to use the right hand for the ordinary 
actions of everyday life is usually regard- 
ed as the eause of our being right-handed. 
Aeecording, however, to Mr. Edward Ten- 
ney Brewster writing in MeClures Maga- 
zine, this theory is entirely wrong and our 
right handedness is due to a direct connec- 
tion between our right hand and the left 
side of our brain. 

Dexterity, says Mr. Brewster is by no 
means confined to the hand. Right hand- 
ed persons are commonly right footed as 
well. That is to say, they kick or stamp 
with the right foot, dig with the right heel, 
tap with the right toe, and, in general, do 
any unsymmetrical act on the right. side. 
We use a foot without its mate far less 
commonly than a hand; but when we do, 
the right side is just as clearly superior in 
the one case as in the other. 


our being taught as 


Moreover right handed persons are nor- 
mally also right-eyed. We sight a gun, 
use telescope or microscope with the right 
eye. 

And vet, right handed, right footed. and 
right-eyed as we are, we are left-eared. 
We put the telephone to the ear on one 
side as naturally and unconsciously as we 


put gun or spy-glass to the eye on the 
other. 
Moreover we are lett-brained—-far more 


completely left-brained, than we are right 
handed, right footed, and left eared. No 
matter how thoroughly one-sided we are 
in body, we do use, more or less, the other 


learning, reasoning, rememberine is done 
with one hemisphere only. <All our edu- 
eation and trainine, outside the eruder 
half. But the brain, as a thinking orean, 


is absolutely unilateral. All our planning, 
museular aets, affeets but half the brain. 
On that side we are adult human beings 
with immortal souls. On the other we re- 
main infants or animals. 


Forgets His Wife. 


The evidence for this somewhat remark 
able state of affairs comes largely from the 
study of accidents. A workman, for ex- 
ampie, is hit on the left side of the head 
well round toward the back, and his skull 
erushed in. He seems not seriously hurt; 
but when his wife comes to see him at the 
hospital, he does not know her. The mem- 
ory spot for things seen has been put out 
of business, and he has completely for- 
gotten all hat he ever learned through the 


eve 
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But, the instant the surgeon lifts the 
splinter of bone from the sight-thinking 
spot, the injured man remembers wife, 
children, and friends as before. 

One could multiply such cases indefin- 
itely. A musician, with a blood-clot over 
his left ear, ean hear music as well as 
ever—but he hears it only as noise and no 
longer recognizes it as tunes. Another 
non-musical victim hears noises as hefore, 
but cannot tell a factory whistle from a 
church bell. Not that they sound alike, 
but he has forgotten which is which. Oc- 
easionally a watchmaker, engraver, or 
other skilled artisan gets an injury well 
up on the side of his head at the place 
from which he manages his right hand. 
Thereupon he loses all his special skill. He 
ean still use his right hand for all ordinary 
acts—dressing, eating, shoveling coal— 
running it, apparently, from the side of the 
head that normally controls the left hand. 
But all his painfully acquired eraftsman- 
ship is gone. He has become like a day 
laborer who has never learned a trade. 

Meanwhile, accidents precisely corres- 
ponding to these are continually happening 
to people on the right sides of their heads, 
without producing the slightest effect on 
their memories or their thinking. Fither 
side of the brain ean control the muscles 
on both sides of the body. Either side ean 
receive the messages sent in from the sense 
organs. But the left side only, as we are 
commonly built, does the thinking. So far 
as the soul ean be said to be loeated in the 
hody at all, it dwells close beneath the 
skull, over the left ear. 

Why the left should have been selected 
for the thinking side is precisely ‘‘one of 
those things that no fellow ean find out.’’ 
Yet, given the initial difference, there is 
an obvious advantage in getting the hetter 
hand, foot, ear, and eye on the same 
switchboard with writing, speech, and 
memory. But the birds and beasts, who 
have no speech centre on either side, so far 
as they think at all, apparently do their 
thinking with both sides of the brain. 
Therefore, they are neither right-handed 
nor left. 


Thinking is Done on One Side. _ 


—— ee 


Hence the folly of the ambidextarians, 
who want us to treat both hands alike. It 
simply ean not be done. There is no way of 
getting at the speech centre: the really 
human thinking is bound to be done on 
one side of the head only; and the hand 
that is more directly eonnected with that 
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side will always have the advantage over 
the other. 

It is, nevertheless, well worth while to 
make both sides of the body equally strong, 
and to cultivate the habit of doing heavy 
work with the left hand. Many persons 
use the right hand for everything, and are 
nearly helpless with the other. Precisely 
because the right hand can think as the 
left ean not. the left ought to do more than 
half the coarse, unthinking work. No edu- 
eation ean make the two hands alike. But 
there is no reason why they should not 
both. each in its own way, be useful. In- 
deed, there is not a little to be said in 
favor of a system of training that shall 
vive to the left hand the greater strength 
and to the right the greater skill. 


Unwise to Change Lefthandedness 


For the same reason, it is rarely wise to 
attempt to change over a naturally left- 
handed person into the commoner condi- 
tion. Nature has joined together the hand 
on one side of the body and the brain on 
the other: parent and schoolmaster should 
not attempt to put them asunder. 

Nevertheless, the thinking apparatus 
does sometimes shift hemispheres. An 
adult brain, wrecked on the educated side 
bv aecident or disease, commonly never 
learns to do its work on the other; the vie- 
tim remains crippled for the rest of his 
days. But a ehild in whom the thinking 
area on either side is still uneultivated, 
hurt on one side, can usually start over 
again with the other. A shift of this sort 
earries the body with it; and the child, in- 
stead of being permanently disabled, be- 
eomes left-handed. 

There are, therefore, two sorts of left- 
handers. The one are perfectly normal 
persons with an inborn aptitude for doing 
their talking from Broea’s area on the 
right side, as an oeeasional  snail-shell 
twists the wrong way or an occasional 
human being has a heart on the wrong side. 
The other sort of left-handers were natur- 
allv left-brained, had something the mat- 
ter with the thinking side, and had to 
learn to think with the other. 

This explains why left-handed children 
are, as a whole, somewhat backward in 
sehool and more subject than right-handed 
bovs and girls to ailments of various sorts. 
It explains also why there is a dispropor- 
tionate number of left-handed adults 
among criminals, insane persons, imbeciles, 
epilepties, vagrants, and social failures of 
various sorts. Al] these unfortunate beings 
have something the matter with them; and 





























that something is, in most eases, congenital 
and beyond all hope of avoidance or re- 
form. Generally the trouble is with the 
nervous system. The brain is jerry-built 
and promptly gives way under the load. 
If the left hemisphere sags first, the back- 
ward child or potential criminal may be- 
come left-handed. 

Thus, while among normal persons re- 
versed dexterity occurs about twice in the 
hundred, the left-handed, aceording to 
Lombroso, are five to eight per cent. among 
lunatics and thirteen to twenty-two per 
cent. among criminals. 

It appears, also, that sinisterity is slight- 
ly more common in the lower strata of so- 
ciety than in the higher, among negroes 
than among white persons, and among 
savages than among civilized races. 


Influence of Heredity. 


Once started in the family the peeuliar- 
ity 18 strongly hereditary. In fact, there 
is a well marked tendency in certain fam- 
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ilies where one parent is left-handed and 
the other right, for the children to divide 
about equally between the two conditions, 
as if the generations of right-handed for- 
bears had no influence at all. Theoretical- 
ly, therefore, two left-handed parents 
should always have all their offspring left- 
handed. The rule certainly holds in many 
eases. But the number of left-handed mar- 
riages is small, and there is always the 
ehanee that some of the children, naturally 
sinistral, shall have been made over arti- 
ficially—and unwisely—into dexters. 

Now, the one overwhelming and signifi- 
eant difference among men is in the native 
quality of their brains. And the one differ- 
enee in human brains that is most easily 
made out and most conveniently studied, 
as it is transmitted from one generation 
to another, modified by training or affected 
by breeding, is the location of that peeuli- 
arly human attribute, the speech centre. 
Hence, therefore, the present scientifie in- 
terest in the left hand. 


London’s Price of a Smoke 


Twenty-six Million Dollars Per Annum the Estimated Cost of Smoke Fog 
in London, England 


OWING chiefly to the general use of an- 
thracite coal we in Canada are to a large 
extent free from the death-dealing and 
eostly fogs from which London and many 
manufacturing centres in England suffer. 

When we come across a paragraph in 
the newspapers to the effect that a railway 
or manufacturing company has been fined 
on account of the exeessive smoke issuing 
from a locomotive or faetory chimney. few 
of us give any thought to the wisdom and 
forethought responsible for the beneficent 
regulations which have been devised to 
save us from the evils which are so forei- 
bly demonstrated in an article in Pearson’s 
Magazine as arising from the smoke nuis- 
ance. 

We have only to get a distant view, how- 
ever, of any large city on a day free from 
wind, such a view, for instance, as may be 
had of the City of Montreal from the 
mountain to gain some slight idea of how 
much room still remains for improvement 
even in the cities of our own country. 

In money alone, says the writer of the 
article referred to, the toll a smoke fog 
levies is stupendous; at a moderate esti- 
mate a season’s black fog in the London 
area may cost $26,000,000—a total which 
represents about $5 a head of the popula- 


tion, and nearly tallies with the amount 
naid for coal delivered and used in London 
houses. 

In arriving at this figure one must, of 
course, take into consideration some very 
varied items. There is the man who wastes 
his morning in a train, missing important 
appointments at his office; there is the 
extra artificial light burned at home and 
in offices and warehouses; the slow de- 
struetion of stonework—as at Westminster 
Abbey—on publie and private buildings; 
the destruction of mortar, the repainting 
necessitated, the window cleaning, the loss 
of time by artists, photographers, and 
other workers who must have daylight; the 
depreciation of works of art. Accidents of 
all sorts oceur, and to prevent them money 
is spent on fog signals and extra supervi- 
sion of traffic. And you have to spend 
more money on washing—with the accom- 
panying wear and tear—of dresses and 
curtains and blinds. 


To show you that this is no inconsider- 
able item let us consider collars. In the 
pure air of the country a collar should do 
duty for two or even three days. In Man- 
chester and Salford, owing to the foul 
state of the atmosphere, it is scarcely pre- 
sentable for one. The result is the men of 
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Manchester and Salford pay $150,000 a 
vear more than they need for the washing 
of their collars alone. 


Aggravates Lung Trouble. 


A fog ageravates bronehitis and all lung 
troubles. In the autumn of 1909 Glasgow 
was visited by two periods of smoke fog, 
each lasting several days, but separated by 
an interval of a few weeks. During the 
first period the death rate rose from 18 toa 
25 per thousand, and during the seeond 
period to 33 per thousand—this, though 
the rate in the surrounding eountry hardly 
rose at all. 1,063 deaths were direcily at- 
tributable to the noxious state of the at- 
mosphere, and they passed unnoticed. Yet 
only ten years previously, when about a 
thousand soldiers were killed and wounded 
in a week in South Africa, that week was 
ealled **The Black Week.’’ and the effeet 
produced throughout the eountry was 
eloomy in the extreme. 

The sins of the smoke foo, however, do 
not stop at the destruetion of human life. 
The smoke is most injurious to vegetation 
in and near our large towns. Trees get 
their foliage late and shed their leaves 
early. Windows wlieh should be open are 
elosed on aeeount of the dirt wliel eomes 


in. Milk, it was reeently diseovered in 
Leeds is affected indireetly by prevailing 
atmospherie eonditions. When Cannon 


Street railwav. station was eleaned not 
long ago. from 41% to 6 inehes of soot and 
erime were taken down from some of the 
cormiees; and statutes whieh had disap- 
peared for so lone that they had heen en 
tirely forgotten, were revealed. 

It is, of eourse, impossible to do awav 
entirely with fog: the worst town fogs, 
however, are made what thev are by smoke. 
and many of lesser intensity eonsist of 
smoke and very little else. It is impossi- 
ble to understand why publie opinion has 
heen for so lone apathetie as regards the 
smoke problem, when we learn that not 
only is an abatement of the nuisanee well 
within the bounds of possibility, but also 
that it would benefit us so materially from 
a finaneial point of view. Smoke is gen- 
erally a sign of eareless and wasteful com- 
bustion: if echeeked the result would be in- 
ereased profits and reduction of expenses. 
Messrs. Crosfield & Co.. of Warrineton. to 
ceive but one example, annually save $125,- 
000 on their eoal bill alone by reason of 
the steps which thev have taken to seeure 
perfeet eombustion of the fuel eonsumed. 

There is another very important point 


whieh | have not vel tonehed pon, That 
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is. that the inhabitants of our great cities 
are deprived of a very large amount of the 
sunshine they should enjoy. In the win- 
ters from 1906 to 1910, for example, the 
citizens of Westminster were favored with 
only 38 per cent. of the sunshine enjoyed 
at Oxford. The sun was shining all right, 
but well ‘‘above the smoke and stir of this 
dim spot.’’ Thanks to the splendid work 
of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society and 
the adoption of various measures for the 
prevention of the smoke nuisance, fog in 
London has been virtually halved and sun- 
shine doubled. 

In London alone, 17,231,000 tons of coal 
are consumed in a year. Much of this 
passes away by the chimneys—half a ton 
out of every hundred burnt in factories, 
and five tons out of every hundred burnt 
in domestie erates. Over 1,000 tons of 
coal are thus thrown into the atmosphere 
dailv. The result is that sold matter— 
chiefly soot—falls upon London each year 
at the rate of 400 to 650 tons to the square 
mile, 

To eure a disease, it is first necessary to 
discover the causes from which the symp- 
toms arise. What, then, are the eauses of 
the eanopy of soot whieh hangs like a pall 
over our great cities? 

First: The smoke from factories, elec 
trie light and power stations, hotels, hospi 
tals. workhouses, and other publie institu 
tions. 

Seeond: The smoke from myriad dom- 
estie echimneys—which in London eertain- 
lv emit more than one half of the soot that 
defiles the air. 

What are the principle remedies? 

Firstly, for every eitizen to uree upon 
iis loeal authority the need of action 
against offenders, and the necessity for 
more stringent legislation against smoke 
emission; and also to seize every oppor- 
tunity of urging that authority itself to 
adopt smokeless fuel in all buildings under 
their eontrol. 

Secondly, for every member of every 
loeal authority to do his part in setting 
that authority in aetion on these lines, both 
within and without its walls. 

Thirdly, for every owner of machinery 
and furnaces to realize that, by adopting 
improved methods of combustion, the fuel 
hill ean be eut down, and smoke ean be 
prevented. 

Fourthly, for every householder to re- 
alize his duty to the commuunity, and the 
fact that dirt-making fires in the home are 
also work-making fires, and ean he abo] 
ished with general advantage, 
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Are High School Ideals Unreal ? 


The Passing of Our Old Ideals of What the Good Business Lad Should Be. 
The Teaching Modern Business Demands. 


NOT so long ago, writes Mr. James P. 
Munroe in The Popular Scientific Month- 
ly, the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
teacher, the young man, and tle public 
in general were under the spell of the 
boy’s magazine, wherein the first prize 
—the prize of partnership in the busi- 
ness and marriage with the , ‘‘old 
man’s’? daughter — is awarded to the 
boy who keeps his hands clean, brushes 
his shoes, picks up stray pins on the 
office floor and carefully saves the twine 
from lis employer’s pareels. To do 
these things is indispensable; but  be- 
sides this, the aspirant for partnership 
(and the daughter) must also—accord- 
ing to the story-books — write a perfect 
hand, never make a mistake in addition, 
never forget a message, never have a 
deceased grandmother on the afternoon 
of the ball-game, never think of aught 
except mastering every detail of the bus- 
iness, never be anything, in short, but 
the kind of prig that real, red-blooded 
boys are not. 

The so-called Manchester school of 
political economy was built around a sup- 
posed economic man wholly unlike any 
human being ever born. Consequently 
there were promulgated for nearly a cen- 
tury a host of solemn fallacies which have 
given and are still giving, endless trouble 
to civilized society. In much the same 
way the supposed demands of business 
upon boys have erystallized around these 
story-book heroes and have led the busi- 
ness man, the boy and the boy’s teacher 
into all sorts of difficulties, misunder- 
standings and wild-goose-chases after ed- 
ueational impossibilities. 

It may be that the story-book boy and 
the story-book employer—and even the 
daughter—did exist at some period anter- 
ior to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but since that time all three have 
been as extinct as the dodo. Yet much 
of the thinking and mueh of the talk 
about the demands of business are bas- 
ed, even now, upon these ancient and 
mendacious yarns. 

To reach any sound conclusions, to-day, 
however, one must rid himself of the ob- 
session of these romantic fallacies and 
must face the actual facts. The  elean- 
hands, blaekened-shoes fallacy has ruined 
thousands of boys who, if they had pitch- 


ed in and got their hands dirty, would 
have turned out first-rate mechanies and 
mill-men, instead of sixth-rate clerks. The 
pin-picking and twine-saving fairy-tales 
have started many a boy on the downward 
path to petty, two-cent economies instead 
of on the upward way of large-minded, 
far-seeing business policies. While as for 
the other things demanded by the story- 
books—-they are about as obsolete as sand 
boxes and quill pens. 

Mr. Munroe then asks: What does mod- 
ern business really require of the average 
bov? How fully can the boy meet—or 
ean he be trained to meet—these require- 
ments? And, finally, what ean the school 
do and how far ean it go in bringing the 
boy into line with the reasonable demands 
of a rational, up-to-date mereantile or 
manufacturing concern? 

The most striking charaeteristie of mod- 
ern business is the rapidity with which 
it is moving from a competitive to a co- 
operative basis; and co-operation results 
in two things—bigness and complexity. 
The third feature of modern business is 
that profits to-day are made by the aceum- 
ulation of innumerable small gains instead 
of through the adding together of a few 
large gains. Selling a few hundred things 
at a good profit in a country store in New 
York State brought in to Mr. Wool- 
wortl’s employer a few thousand dollars 
a year. Selling millions of things for nof 
exceeding ten cents each has enabled Mr. 
Wooiworth himself to capitalize at $75,- 
100.000, and to erect the highest buiiding 
in the world. The mining fortunes of yes- 
terday were made by working the richest 
veins and pockets, leaving the rest to 
waste. The mining fortunes of to-morrow 
will be made from the dump-heaps_ of 
shandoned plants. 

A marked characteristic of modern bus- 
iness, consequently, is (in merchandizing) 
frequent ‘‘turn-overs,’’ and (in manufac- 
turing) the utilization of what used to 
be ealled waste. The stream of trade 
flows so fast through a modern depart- 
ment store that the one cent profit here 
and twe cents profit there aggregate in the 
course of the vear a huge amount of mon- 
ey. Accordingly to a reeent article in the 
‘*World’s Work,’’ the beef barons actu- 
ally lose on sirloin steaks and choice cuts 
of pork; where their profits are made is in 
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converting every scrap of the animal’s 
carcass into something that can be sold. 

To keep the stream of business flowing 
through a great store, and to make it pro- 
fitable to save every hair of every beast 
in the Chicago stockyards, however, there 
must be highly-developed organization, 
highly complicated machinery, and just as 
little as possible of that most expensive 
form of power, the human hand. 

An inseparable accompaniment of ma- 
chinery, however, is speed. Therefore the 
next notable charactertistic of modern 
business is whirl-wind pace. Thirty years 
ago, even New York, Paris and London 
were horse-car towns, with clerks nod- 
ding over pigskin ledgers, errand boys 
playing marbles in the roadway, with no 
telephone, no rapid transit in the modern 
sense, with seareely any devices for mak- 
ing speed or saving time. To-day, even 
London, the arechtype of conservation, is 
whirl-wind of motor-buses, speeding men 
and clamoring advertisements. 

Consequently, not merely what the busi- 
ness man, but what modern business it- 
self, demands of the high-school gradu- 
ate is rational and orderly speed. 

Therefore in demanding of the high 

















EXPERT OPINION. 
Theodore—‘On this I have been able to see 
an endless chain of presidential chairs, 
believe me.’’—Leslie’s Weekly. 
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school graduate rational and orderly 
speed, modern business asks the teachers 
of those young men and women: 

1. That they do everything possible to 
send into business life sound animals who 
appreciate the value of good health and 
who know how to conserve if; 

2. That they give those pupils such 
studies and exercises and in such a way 
as to result in activity of mind, thorough 
co-ordination between mind and_ body, 
well-trained senses and an eagerness to 
work and to learn: 

3. That all the school work be so car- 
ried on as to foster a spirit of team-play, 
a sense of the value and power of work- 
ing together for the common weal; 

4. That to this end the teacher subor- 
dinate the memorizing of facts to the in- 
culeating of promptness, obedience and 
loyalty; 

5. That the studies which make for 
breadth of view and variety of interest 
be emphasized, and those which make for 
mere information, technic and drill, be 
minimized ; 

6. That, to accomplish this, subjetts like 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, grammar, rhet- 
oric, ete., be cut down to their lowest 
terms and fewest principles, throwing out 
all processes and exercises which are ob- 
solete, little-used or cumbersome, putting 
in all the short-euts and labor-saving de- 
vices which are of general application; 
and that those subjects, such as history, 
economies, political and economie geogra- 
phy, ete., which make for breadth of 
view; those exercises, such as rightly con- 
ceived manual training, ordered zames, 
freehand drawing, ete., which make for 
quickness and control of the boy; and 
those general school relationships which 
promote team-play, loyalty, the spirit of 
working togethér for a tangible and de- 
sirable end, be fostered. 


Modern business demands these things. 
Experience has shown that a rightly order- 
ed secondary school system ean produce 
them. That all schools do not is the fault 
partly of the teachers, partly of the em- 
ploymers, partly of the community in gen- 
eral, mainly of the parents. The fathers 
and mothers, and the rest of the commun- 
ity, must be educated to give moral and 
financial support to this effective type of 
education. But the only persons who ean 
educate them are the schoolmasters; and 
they must do it in a roundabout way by 
eradually introducing this rational, real 
education into the higher and _ lower 
schools. 


Sig. 4. 
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Between TT'wo Thieves 





By Richard Dehan 


XLI. 


A few days subsequently to that re- 
ception at the Hotel du Rhin, Dunoisse 
found his friend in tears, and asked the 
reason. She evaded reply, he pleaded 
for confidence. Then, little by little, he 
elicited that Henriette’s sensitive na- 
ture was wrung and tortured by the 
thought of that money borrowed from 
de Moulny. 

Dunoisse asked of her: 

‘*How much was the amount? I have 
earned the right to know.’’ 

Her heart gave a great throb of tri- 
umph, but her eyelids fell in time to 
veil her exultation. She faltered, in her 
haste only doubling the sum: 

‘*Sixty thousand franes.’’ She add- 
ed, with a dewy glance and a quivering 
lip: ‘‘But do not be distressed for me, 
dear friend. The money shall be repaid 
promptly. I have still a few jewels left 
that were my mother’s She will not 
blame me, sweet saint! for parting with 
her legacy thus.’’ 

He assumed a tone of authority, and 
forbade her to sacrifice the trinkets. She 
pleaded, but finally gave in. 

‘*'To-morrow,’’ he told her, ‘‘ you shall 
receive from me a hundred thousand 
francs, in billets of a thousand; the sole 
condition being that you send de 
Moulny back his money, and that from 
the hour that sees me break a vow for 
you, you swear to borrow from no man 
save me!’’ 

She hesitated, paled, faltered. He 
kissed the little hands, and she gave in. 
Had te been older, and wiser in the 
ways of the world, knowing that money 
is power, and that he who holds the key 
of the eashbox ean dictate and be obey- 
ed, he would have been more frugal. As 
it was, being what he was, he gave lib- 
erally with both hands. For there is 
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no prodigal like your poor devil sudden- 
ly become rich. 

Next day, the dusty cheque-book that 
had lain for long years forgotten in the 
drawer of the lost Marie-Bathilde’s in- 
laid writing-table, came out and went 
into Dunoisse’s pocket, and so to the 
Rue d’Artois. No good angel in the 
Joinville cravat and the short-waisted, 
high-collared frock-ecoat of a somewhat 
rowdy young Captain of piou-pious met 
Hector on the steps of Rothschild’s 
Bank on this occasion. 


He went in. The double doors thud- 
ded behind him; the polite, well-dressed 
Head Cashier looked  observantly 
through his brazen lattice at the young 
man with the hard, brilliant black eyes 
and the face like a thin ruddy flame. He 
bowed with profound respect, did the 
stately functionary, when he heard the 
name of the owner of a deposit account 
of one million, one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand franes, and sent a clerk 
with a message to the Manager. And a 
personage even statelier, wearing black 
silk shorts—you still oceasionally saw 
them in 1848—and hair-powder—a be- 
ing with the benignant air of a Bishop 
and a dentist’s gleaming smile—issued 
from a shining cage at the end of a long 
vista of dazzling counters, and conde- 
scendingly assisted at the drawing of 
the First Cheque. Its magnitude made 
him smile more benignantly than ever. 

The Head Cashier’s checking 
thumb quivered with emotion as it rapid- 
ly counted over a bulky roll of thou- 
sand-frane notes. 


But, the happy owner of these crack- 
ling potentialities departed, the Man- 
ager returned to his golden cage, sat 
down and indited a little note to Mar- 
shal Dunoisse. Which missive, convey- 
ed to the old gentleman’s residence by 
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an official in the Bank livery of sober 
grey, badged with silver, made its re- 
cipient—not chuckle, as one might have 
supposed, but gnash his costly teeth, 
and stamp up and down the room and 


swear. 
For the old brigand of Napoleon’s 
army, the indefatigable schemer for 


Widinitz dignities, had been proud— 
after a strange, incomprehensible fash- 
ion—of the incorruptible honesty, the 
high principle, the unstained honor of 
his son. The Marshal had gloated over 
the set face of endurance with which 
the Spartan youth had borne the gnaw- 
ing of the fox Poverty, beneath his 
shabby uniform. And that thumping 
cheque on Rothschild’s cost him a fit 
of the gout. When his apothecary had 
dosed and lotioned the enemy into par- 
tial submission, you may suppose the 
old man hobbling up the wide, shallow, 
Turkey-carpeted stairease to those rooms 
of Heetor’s to find them vacant—their 
late occupant removed to a palatial suite 
of bachelor apartments in the Rue de 
Bac. A million odd of franes will not 
last forever; forty-five thousand Eng- 
lish sovereigns—smooth, slippery, elus- 
ive darlings!—do not constitute a For- 
tunatus’ purse; and yet the sum repre- 
sents a handsome golden cheese with 
which to set up housekeeping; though 
such sharp little gleaming teeth and 
such tiny white, insatiable hands belong- 
ed to the mouse that was from this date 
to have the run of Hector Dunoisse’s 
cupboard, that in a marvellously short 
space of time the golden cheese was to 
be nibbled quite away 

Henriette had ecarvied out her tacit 
understanding with Monseigneur. She 
had lifted up her finger, and a golden 
plum of a hundred-thousand franes had 
fallen from the shaken tree. Do you 
suppose de Moulny had been paid? do 
you imagine that the Baal of her wor- 
ship was to be propitiated with all that 
glittering coin ? 

Not a bit of it! For this Henriette, 
like all the others, had huge debts and 
rapacious creditors, the necessity of be- 
ing always beautiful eost so much. And 
de Roux had his horses, gambling-losses, 
and nymphs of the Opera to maintain 
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and satisfy and keep in good-humor. 
And pious ladies, collecting at Church 
functions for the benefit of the poor, 
have been known ere now to slip their 
jewelled hands into the _ velvet bag, 
weighed down with the gold and silver 
contributions of the faithful, and with- 
draw the said hands richer than they 
went in. 

The Empire was the religion of Hen- 
riette, and she made her collection in its 
interests tirelessly. If no more than a 
moiety of what she gathered clinked in- 
to the High Priest’s coffers, he did not 
know that—any more than those who 
had emptied their purses to fill the bag, 
so nobody was the worse. 


XLII. 


The reader has not been invited to 
contemplate, in the person of Dunoisse, 
the phenomenon of the Young Man of 
Virtue. Of kindred passions with his 
fellow-men, of unblemished health, hot 
blood and vivid imagination, he was, per 
grace of certain honorable principles in- 
stilled into a boy’s mind by a poor old 
gentlewoman, no less than by an innate 
delicacy and fastidiousness, a cleanly 
liver; a man whom Poverty had school- 
ed in self-restraint. Now Poverty was 
banished, and self-restraint was flung to 
the winds. And, regrettable as it is to 
have to state the fact, the lapse of Miss 

Caroline Smithwick’s late pupil from 
ve narrow path of Honor was attended 
by no chidings of conscience, visited by 
no prickings of remorse. 

Dunoisse was happy. The world took 
on a brighter aspect, the air he breath- 
ed seemed purer and more fragrant, the 
sunshine brighter and the moonlight 
lovelier, because of this his sin. 

The eyes of men and women—espe- 
cially of women!—met his own more 
kindly ; there was no sense of strange- 
ness barring social intercourse. ; 
Life was pleasanter as the months roll- 
ed into years. 

Women like Henriette give out fas- 
cination as radium dispenses its invis- 
ible energies. Every tone of their voices 
is a call, every glance an appeal or an 
invitation, every rustle of their gar- 
ments, every heave of their bosoms, con- 
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stitutes an appeal to the senses and a 
stimulant to the passions of men. 

She was half-a-dozen women in one; 
you were master of a whole harem of 
beauties possessing her; a jewel cut in 
innumerable facets lay in your hand. 
She could be fierce and tender, pathetic 
and eynical, gay and sorrowful, delicate 
and robust, in the space of half-an-hour. 
Cigarettes calmed her nerves; moon- 
light, music, tiny glasses of Benedictine, 
and minute pills of Turkish opium. 
Chloral and morphia had not at that 
date been discovered, else what a votary 
of the tabloid would have been found in 
Henriette. 


She adored sweets, Chinese bezique 
and good cookery. Green oysters, bouil- 
labaisse, poulet sauté Marengo, and 
peaches in Kirsch, were among her pas- 
sions. But she was a pious Catholic, 
and observed with scrupulous rigor the 
fasts and feasts of the Church. 

She had campaigned with the 999th 
in Algeria, wore a dagger sometimes in 
her girdle; carried a tiny ivory-and- 
silver-mounted pistol—fellow to one de 
Moulny kept locked up—and was ex- 
pert in its use, as in the handling of 
the fencing foil and, the womanlier wea- 
pon, the needle. What webs of cunning 
embroidery grew under those little fin- 
gers! She wrought at these, sometimes 
for days together. Then she would pine 
for exercise and the open air: ride fur- 
iously in the Bois, with her plumed hat 
cocked a la mourquetaire, and her silver- 
grey veil and _ smoke-colored habit 
streaming; use the jewelled whip until 
her horse lathered, drive home the little 
silver-gilt spur of the dainty polished 
boot until his flank was speckled with 
blood. Or she would shoot pigeons at 
Tivoli, handling her gun with ease, and 
vying with crack masculine sportsmen 
in her skilled capacity for slaughter. Or 
she would be driven in her barouche or 
landau, lying back among her silken 
cushions, as though too indolent to lift 
an eyelash, languid and voluptuous as 
any odalisque. Returning from these 
excursions, she would lie upon the sofa, 
silent, pale and mysterious, her vin- 
aigrette at her nostrils, a silken kerchief 
bound about her brows. For a crown 
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of diamonds she could not, would not go 
to theatre, or ball, or supper that night! 
She was fit to die—wanted nothing but 
to be left in solitude. . . . But she 
never failed to go; and towards the end 
of some gay, boisterous midnight ban- 
quet she would move with that long, 
gliding, supple step of hers into the 
middle of the room, and dance you the 
cachucha, with coffee-spoons for casta- 
nets, if nobody could produce these. 
Nor was she less bewitching, be sure, 
at those other moments when Dunoisse 
would be alone with her; when, snatch- 
ing her Spanish guitar from clumsier 
hands, she would warble the naughtiest 
ballads of the cafés chantant, reproduc- 
ing the eynical improprieties of Fanny 
Hervieu or Georgette Bis-Bis, with in- 
imitable chic and go. Or she would sing 
a Spanish love-sing, vibrating with 
Southern passion; or sigh forth some 
Irish ballad, breathing of the green isle 
whence Norah Murphy sailed, to econ- 
quer with her beauty a guerrilla chief 
of Spain, and bear him Henriette, and 
die of sorrow; bequeathing her daugh- 
ter a passionaate, emotional nature and 
an hereditary religion, and the mem- 
ory of some kisses and eradle-songs. 
The smile of the changeful fay in the 
rainbow was never inappropriate to her. 
What a charming mingling of inconsist- 
encies, what a creature of contradictions 
was she. . . . When her Brazilian 
eockatoo ‘‘Coeco,’’ a magnificent bird, 
emerald-green as the Prinee-Pretender’s 
dress waisteoat, with a crest of sulphur- 
yellow and a beak as crimson as the 
Colonel’s own, was murdered by the 
Convent tom-cat how tragic was her 
grief! Coco was interred in the Con- 
vent gardens, beautiful still in those 
days, though fileched from even then for 
the builders’ diabolical uses. And the 
glove-box that served Henriette’s slaugh- 
tered darling as a coffin had been won 
at a pigeon-shooting match at Tivoli. 


Those decapitated birds, fluttering on 
the smooth green turf in their death- 
struggles, had not drawn from the beau- 
tiful eyes a single tear. But Coco, who 
had been taught to shriek ‘‘ Vive 1’Em- 
pereur!’’ when he wanted fruit or bon- 
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bons, with loyalty quite as genuine as 
‘M. de Persigny’s—Coco was quite a 


different affair. . . 

Mistigris must pay the death- penalty 
upon that point Coco’s bereaved mis- 
tress was inexorable. The Augustinian 
Sisters pleaded for their darling; Ma- 
dame de Roux would not budge. When 
she spoke of an appeal to the authori- 
ties—never reluctant at any time to im- 
pose penalties upon the Church—the 
Sisters caved in. At any rate, they ulti- 
mately produced a tail. or whe- 
ther the caudal appendage had really 
belonged to Mistigris, or had been fileh- 
ed from an old cat-skin cape belonging 
to the portress, touched up with red 
ink at the end where it had been attach- 
ed to the original wearer, to impart a 
delusive air of freshness, was never ab- 
solutely known. When a cat strangely 
resembling Mistigris, but called by an- 
attracted the attention of 


other name, 
(oco’s bereaved mistress a few weeks 
later, the retort was unanswerable: 


he has a tail!’’ 


‘But see, Madame— 
That tail was a morsel that stuck in 
Dunoisse’s throat. Another thing, as 
difficult to swallow, was the undeniable, 
apparent faet of the amiable, even af- 
feectionate relations existing between Ma- 
dame de Roux and her fiery-faced, dyed, 
bandoliered and ecorseted mate. 
A further, even more indigestible dis- 
covery, was, that although the springs 
of the young bride’s heart had been so 
early frozen at their sources by ete., 
ete., the union of the couple had been 
blessed by children. 

Three little girls in pigtails with rib- 
bon bows, and Seoteh plaid pelisses, end- 
ing in the dreadful frilled-cambrie fun- 
nels that more adult skirts concealed, 
and which were known as pantalettes. 
Ilappening to come across a daguerreo- 
typed group of these darlings—Henri- 
ette had been turning out a drawer in 
her writing-table — Dunoisse inquired 
who the children were? And was hor- 
ribly disecomfited at her reply: 

‘‘They are mine. Didn’t you know? 
Do you think them like me?’’ 

They certainly were not like her. Nor 
did they resemble de Roux. And she 
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kissed the three glassy countenances, and 
murmured caressingly : 

‘My treasures!’’ 

Adding, as Dunoisse looked round, 
uncertain whether the treasures might 
not appear in answer to this ebullition 
of maternal tenderness: 

“They do not live with us. but with 
their foster-mother at Bagneres: an ex- 
cellent person—married to a market- 
gardener. They had measles when last 
| heard of them, so, of course, I can- 
not go there just now. When they are 
well again you must see them. Ah! 
how I hope they will love you! .. . 
Dear, what is the matter now?’’ 

Dunoisse did not quite know. But 
he was sensible of a vigorous growth of 
distaste for plaid pelisses in combina- 
tion with frilled pantalettes, and for at 
least a week, pigtails, whenever encoun- 
tered—and they were everywhere— 
smote upon his naked conscience like 
scourges set with thorns. 


He rid himself of the absurd obses- 


sion presently, and was happier than 
ever. The world was a gay, bright, 


pleasant place when one took it easily, 
and did not demand too much virtue 
of oneself or the people of one’s set. 
But yet, on those rare occasions when 
one was hipped and blue with over- 
much wine, or gambling, or pleasure, 
there were moments when the words of 
that old boyish vow, so earnestly made, 
so painfully kept, so recently broken, 
would start out against the background 
of half-conscious thought as plainly as 
the Writing on the Wall, and he would 
hear himself saying to a woman whose 


face he had nearly forgotten, that he 
hoped the day that would see him 
broach that banked-up store of thou- 


sands might bear him fruit of retribu- 
tion, in bitterness, and sorrow, and 
shame. 

What a fool he had been!—what a 
narrow-minded, straitlaced idiot! Why, 
the money had procured Dunoisse 
everything that was worth having in 
the world. 

The open companionship and secret 
possession of a beautiful, amorous, high- 
bred woman; the friendship of many 
others, only a little less adorable, and 
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the good-fellowship of crowds of agree- 
able men. Membership of many fash- 
ionable Clubs, invitations to all the best 
houses. [His brevet as Major, or chef 
de bataillon, though the General Staff 
appointment that should have accom- 
panied it unaccountably delayed upon 
the road. And to eap all, life had been 
made yet easier by the removal of de 
Roux to a distant post abroad. 


For happy as Dunoisse was, it had 
been constantly borne in upon him that 
he would be a great deal happier if the 
reproach of this man’s presence could 
be removed. 

He hinted as much to Henriette. She 
looked at him with sweet, limpid eyes 
of astonishment. What! did he actual- 
ly feel like that? How odd! 


Dunoisse was secretly a little angry 
with her for not understanding. It 
showed a want of delicacy, not suspect- 
ed in her before. 

‘*Poor Eugéne! So easy-going, good- 
humored and amiable. And you really 
wish him out of the way?... 


She crumpled her slender eyebrows 
and pondered a while, her little jewelled 
fingers cupping her adorable chin. 
‘‘Perhaps the Prince-President could 
offer him some foreign appointment,”’ 
she said at last. ‘‘Monseigneur is al- 
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Ways so good: 


XLII. 


For the honest citizen Charles Louis- 
Napoleon Bonaparte had been duly re- 
turned in June for the Department of 
the Seine and two other Departments. 

Candidate for the Presidency, with 
what modesty and good sense he ex- 
pressed himself. What noble enthusiasm 
glowed in him, for instance, when he 
said: 

‘*The Democratic Republic shall be 
my religion, and I will be its High 
Priest. ”’ 

Meaning: 

‘‘The Empire shall be the religion of 
the French people, the Tuileries its 
Temple, and I will be the god, enthron- 
ed and worshipped there!”’ 

Words like these won him the Presi- 
dential elbow-chair on the platform be- 
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hind the tribune, placed in his neat 
white hand the coveted little bell with 
the horizontal handle; procured for 
him. who had been reduced to pawning- 
straits to pay the rent of his London 
lodging, palatial quarters in the Pal- 
ace of the Elysée at the end of the Fau- 
bourg Saint Honoré. 

The taking of the Presidential Oath 
exoreised that haunting spectre, array- 
ed in the rags of the Imperial mantle. 
Calumny was silenced, suspicion was 
changed into confidence, France repos- 
ed her ringleted head in chaste aban- 
donment upon the irreproachable waist- 
eoat of her First Citizen, who waited 
for nothing but the laying of the sub- 
marine cable between Calais and Dover, 
the passing of the Bill restoring to the 
President of the National Assembly the 
right of absolute command over the 
military and naval forees of the coun- 
try, to toss the trustful fair one over 
his saddle-bow, leap up behind her, and 
gallop—with his swashbuckling, roy- 
stering band of freebooters thundering 
upon his heels—with the shouts and pis- 
tol-shots of indignant pursuers dying 
upon the distance—away into the frosty 
December night. 

France was to lose her Cap of [ib- 
erty as the result of that furious ride 
of the night of the coup d’Etat, and 
something more besides. 

But in the meanwhile she was con- 
tent, suspecting no designs against her 
honor, and the Prince-President, estab- 
lished at the Palace of the Elysée, made 
himself very much at home. 

Not that he cared about the place— 
he infinitely preferred the Tuileries. 
But by day the audience-rooms were 
packed with gold-encrusted uniforms 
and irreproachable dress-coats; and by 
night the whole place blazed with gas- 
light. Soirées, concerts, dinners, balls, 
and hunting-parties at St. Cloud of 
Fontainebleau, succeeded balls, dinners, 
concerts and soirées; and after the crush 
had departed there were suppers, mo- 
delled on the Regency pattern, lavish, 
luxurious, eretricious, at which the in- 
timate male friends of the host were 
privileged to be dazzled by a galaxy of 
beauties dressed to slay; scintillating 








with jewels, lovely women who recalled 
the vanished splendors, as they repro- 
duced the frailties, of the Duchesse de 
Berry and Madame de Phalaris. 

His ‘‘flying squadron’’ he was wont 
to term them. They were of infinite 
use to him in the seduction and entan- 
glement of young and gifted, or wealthy 
and influential men. With what en- 
chanting grace and stateliness they rode 
the ocean, broke upon the breeze their 
sable flag of piracy, unmasked their dead- 
ly bow-chasers, and brought their broad- 
side batteries to bear. How prettily 
they sacked and plundered their grap- 
pled, helpless prizes. With what mag- 
nificent indifference they saw their livid 
prisoners walk the plank that ended in 
the salt green wave and the grey shark’s 
maw. 

The Henriette, that clipping war-fri- 
gate, had brought much grist to the mills 
of Monseigneur. 

Therefore could he deny her this sim- 
ple favor, the speedy removal of an in- 
convenient husband? When the soft 
caressing voice murmured the plaintive 
entreaty, Monseigneur stroked the chin- 
tuft that had not yet become an im- 
perial, and thought the thing might be 
arranged. 

De Roux was not an indispensable 
digit in connection with the brain that 
worked in the Elysée. He was of the 
old school of military commander, deep- 
ly imbued, in spite of all his Bonapart- 
ist professions, with the traditions of 
the Monarehy defunet. His removal 
from the command of the 999th of the 
Line had been contemplated for some 
time. 

And the General in charge of the 
Military Garrison at Algiers was de- 
sirous to resign his responsibilities in 
favor of a Home command, if one could 
be found presenting equal advantages 
in point of pay. Government, just at 
this juncture, could not afford to in- 
crease the emoluments of the only post 
that appeared suitable. But if a cer- 
tain sum of money were placed, unques- 
tionably, at the disposal of Government, 
the difficulty might be smoothed away. 

So the Elysée had become a shop on 
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a vast scale, where anything desired of 
men or women with cash in hand could 
be bought for ready money. What 
Dunoisse wanted cost a heap of money. 
The cashier at Rothschild’s had long 
ceased to be reverential—every month’s 
audit showed such terrific inroads on 
the diminishing golden store. His eye- 
brows were almost insulting as he cash- 
ed the cheque that purchased exile for 
Henriette’s inconvenient husband. 
Dunoisse began from that moment to 
realize that he had wasted his patri- 
mony, and would very soon be poor. 


Yet what a satisfaction it was to read 
in the official gazette of the Army, that 
in recognition of the eminent services 
of Colonel Count de Roux, the War 
Minister had appointed that distinguish- 
ed officer to the vacant post of Com- 
mandant of the Garrison at Algiers. 

So exit de Roux with the brevet-rank 
of General, after a farewell banquet 
from the Regiment and a series of part- 
ing dinners; amidst speeches, embraces, 
vivas, and votive pieces of plate. Ma- 
dame did not accompany the new Gar- 
rison Commandant to the conquered 
stronghold of the Algerine pirates. The 
General’s villa at Mustapha was to re- 
ceive a grass-widower. Henriette’s deli- 
eate health could not support the winds 
from the Sahara—the Prince-Presi- 
dent’s own physician, much to the chag- 
rin of his fair patient, advised against 
her taking the risk. 

And Dunoisse breathed more freely 
once his whilom Chief had departed. 
De Roux had been the kill-joy—the fly 
in the honey. Life was more pleasant 
now, and infinitely easier; there were 
so many things that had had to be done 
under the rose. 


So our hero, presently finding him- 
self at the end of his resources, fulfilled 
a certain paternal prophecy, uttered 
when he was yet a student at the Mili- 
tary School of Technical Instruction, 
and called one day at the hotel in the 
Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, prepared 
to consume a certain amount of humble- 
pie, provided that at the bottom of the 
unsavory dish the golden plums should 
be scattered thick enough. 
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For many months he had not crossed 
his father’s threshold. The great court- 
yard bore a look of squalor, grass was 
springing up between the flagstones. 
The hall-door stood open. The trophies 
of arms upon the walls looked dull and 
rusty, the bronze equestrian statue of 
the Emperor was covered with a patina 
of encrusted dirt. The black-and-white 
squares of the marble pavement were in 
shrieking need of a broom and soap-and- 
water. Then, to the tap-tapping of two 
ebony-handled ecrutch-sticks came Mon- 
sieur the Marshal, heralded by a drop- 
ping fire of oaths. 

He stopped short, seeing his son, and 
the change in him was painfully appar- 
ent. He was hurrying down the hill 
that ends in an open grave. His morals 
were more deplorable than ever. 

_He opened fire directly, quite in the 
old manner. 

‘‘Hey? What the devil?’—so you 
have remembered us, have you? Well? 
Was I not right in telling you that that 
affair of the fusilade would end to your 
advantage? That the Court Martial was 
a piece of mummery—a farece—nothing 
more? There you are with promotion, 
and the patronage and goodwill of Mon- 
seigneur at the Elysée! Though for 
myself I cannot stomach that Bonaparte 
with the beak and the Flemish snuffle. 
Had Walewski but been born on the 
right side of the blanket—there would 
have been the Emperor for me!’’ 

He trumpteted in a vast Indian silk 
handkerchief with something of the old 
vigor, and went on: 

‘*Beeause all this swearing of fidelity 
to the Republic will end, as I have pro- 
phesied, in a coronation at Notre Dame, 
and a court at the Tuileries). My Em- 
peror crowned himself without all this 
lying and posturing. He said to France: 
“You want a master. Well, look at me. 
I am the man for you! . “Just as 
he said to the Senate. ‘Decree me Em- 
peror!’ While this fellow . sacred 
name of a pig!’’ 

He tucked one of the crutch-sticks un- 
der his arm, got out his snuff-box, and 
said as he dipped his ringed, yellow old 
claws into the Spanish mixture: 
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‘‘His eant about Socialism and Pro- 
gress and the dignity of Labor gives 
me the belly-ache. His grovelling to the 
working man, and slobbering over the 
common soldier, make me want to kill 
him. His hand in his trousers-pocket 
and his eye on a plebiscite—there you 
have him—by the thunder of Heaven! 
A corporal of infantry said to me: ‘If 
I showed M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
my back—he would kneel down and 
salute it. .’ My Napoleon would 
have said to that man: ‘Lie down in 
the mud, so that I may walk dryshod 
upon your body!’ and the man would 
have obeyed him. But perhaps half an 
Emperor is better for France than 
none!’’ 


He fed each wide nostril with the 
Brobdingnagian pinch he had held sus- 
pended while he talked, and said, snort- 
ing: 

‘‘We shall see if, for all his cartloads 
of wine sent to their barracks, and his 
rolls of ten-frane pieces scattered among 
the rank-and-file, he is served better 
than the man who scorned to flatter, 
and more loved than he who did not 
bribe. Who said: ‘Follow me, 
and I will show you eapitals to plun- 
der!’ and when they were conquered, 
said: ‘Help yourselves, one and _ all, 
there are fat and lean!’ ”’ 

He plunged his shaking fingers back 
into the box, sputtered a little, and said 
a trifle wildly: 

‘‘Though there was a good deal of 
fasting going to set against the seasons 
of plenty. During the Retreat from 
Moscow in October, 1812, I had a hand- 
ful of unset diamonds in my haversack, 
and a beryl weighing thirteen pounds, 
worth ninety-five thousand frances, up- 
on my word of honor! Well, | swopped 
that erystal with a Bavarian aide-de- 
camp of the Staff for a pudding made 
of horse’s blood mixed with bran and 
flour. The man who sold me the 
pudding was Luitpold van Widinitz, a 
cousin of your mother’s. It was a dirty 
action I have never pardoned. Pardieul 
Morbleu! A comrade, and_ sell—not 
share! Prince be damned! Huck- 
ster! Sutler! Tschah! Faugh! Pouah!’’ 

He dropped the crutch he had tuck- 
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ed under his arm, and, recalled from his 
ancient reminiscences by Hector’s pick- 
ing up the stick and giving it to him, 
said, with a formidable bending of the 
brows: 

‘“You came here, not out of filial duty, 
but upon some private affair or other. 
Spit it out, and have done!—-I have no 
time to waste.’’ 

Ilector obeyed. 

‘“*T have spent my mother’s dowry as 
you always hoped I should. Chiefly upon 
cratifications—pleasures—luxuries, that 
| once pretended to despise. I have ac- 
quired the taste for these things. That 
ought to gratify you. With the money 
| have wasted, many prejudices and con- 
victions that you found objectionable in 
past days have been seattered to the 
winds. If you are still disposed to give, 
1 am very willing to take. I| have no 
more to say!”’ 

Seldom has an appeal for pecuniary 
wid been preferred less ingratiatingly. 
The Marshal glared and champed for 
several moments before he could reply: 

‘*T do not doubt you are willing, sir. 
1. . . *Credieu! Do you suppose I 
have not seen this coming ?—though the 
insolenee of your approach goes beyond 
anything that I could have conceived. 
I have my informants, under- 

1 am aware of your in- 
folly, your erazy infatuation. 
— As for that de Roux woman 
who leads you by the nose, she is a jade 
who will land you in the gutter, and a 
harlot into the bargain. Do you hear?’’ 

The bellowed ‘‘Do you hear?’’ was 
followed by a shower of curses. When 
these imprecations had ceased to rattle 
among tc trophies of arms and bronzes, 
and bring down sprinklings of dust from 
the gilded cornices, Hector said imper- 
turbably : 

‘“\lv father may insult my mistress 
with impunity. I eannot eall him out 


stand! 
fernal 


‘If vow did, and sat down on your 
tail—sacred name of a blue pig!—with 
the notion of sticking me in the gizzard, 
as you did de Moulny Younger when 
you were boys—allow me to tell you— 
you would find yourself skewered and 
trussed in double-quick time!’’ 
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Never before in Hector’s hearing had 
the Marshal made reference to that old 
sore subject of the false step and the 
broken foil. He made a flourishing pass 
with one of the ebony-handled crutches, 
slipped on the polished marble pave- 
ment, and would have fallen but for the 
strong red hand of Marie Bathilde’s son. 

Hector put the old man into the hall 
porter’s capacious chair, picked up his 
ereat curly-brimmed hat—the hat worn 
by Deans at the present moment— 
brushed it on his sleeve and handed it 
back again. He felt a good deal like 
Seanarelle before Don Juan, the ease be- 
ing reversed, and the homilist the elder 
libertine. 

Meanwhile the gouty old soldier ful- 
minated oaths, and hurled reproaches of 
a nature to make listening Asmodeus 


smile. He was seandalized at the life 
his son was leading. Sacred name of a 
pipe! A thousand thunders! He shook 


his clenched hand, as he demanded of 
ilecior if he really supposed there was 
no Deity Who demanded an account 
from evil livers, and no Hell where sin- 
ners burned ? 

‘‘For priests are rogues and knaves 
and liars, but there is such a place, for 
all that! And you—living in open adul- 
tery—for you there will be Hell!’’ 

Said Dunoisse, cool and smiling, stand- 
ing before his iraate parent: 

‘Tl am a better theologian than you 
are. Hell is for the finally impenitent, 
I have always been instructed; and I 
am invariably scrupulous to repent be- 
fore I sin. If it will afford you any par- 
ticular gratification, I will undertake to 
perform a special act of contrition,’’ he 
looked at his watch, ‘‘punctually at the 
hour of twelve, to-night.’’ 

‘You are going to her to-night?’’ 
snarled the Marshal, adding: ‘‘Tell her 
from me that she deceives a blackguard 
for the sake of a booby. For one you 
are, by the thunder of Heaven! who soil 
yourself and spoil yourself for such a 
drab as she!’’ 

‘What can you expect,’’ said Heetor, 
with the same cool offensiveness, ‘‘but 
that your son should follow in your 
Steps? I am, as you have said, living 
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with the wife of another man in open 
adultery. You were bolder, and more 
daring, who with your master had dis- 
erowned kings and humiliated Emper- 
ors. You did not hestiate, at the prick- 
ing of your desire, to ravish the Spouse 
of God.’’ 

‘*Your mother is a Saint!’’ cried the 
old Marshal, purple and gnashing with 
furious indignation. ‘‘Do not dare to 
mention her in the same breath with 
that—that—’’ 


And the coarse old man plumped out 
an epithet of the barrack-room, full-flav- 
ored, double-barrelled, of which Henri- 
ette, had she heard it, would have died. 

‘‘There is no need to tell me to honor 
my mother,’’ said the son. ‘‘She is sac- 
red in my eyes. But do not venture to 
speak to me of Him Whom you have 
dishonored. I have thought ever since I 
was a boy that it would be better for 
me and for you if He did not exist. For 
the fact of my being is an insult to Him. 
I am a elod of earth flung in His face 
by your sacrilegious hand!”’ 


He had often dreamed of speaking 
such words as these, face to face with 
his father. Now they poured from him, 
thick and fast. But pity checked them 
in mid-torrent, at the sight of the work- 
ing mouth and nodding head, and trem- 
bling palsied hands of unrevered ig- 
noble age. 

The old man eapitulated even as the 
young one relented. He got out, be- 
tween spasms of wheezing, in quite a 
conciliatory snarl: 

‘“Well—well! What if you have spent 
your mother’s dowry! there is more 
where that came from. You are my 
legitimate heir—and for me, I had 
rather you were a prodigal than a prig. 
And blood-horses and Indian shawls, 
wines, jewellery and cigars and bonnets 
—wagers on the Turf and bets on ecards, 
are unavoidable expenses. . Ido 
not wish you to be a niggard. Only it 
seems to me that with your opportuni- 
ties you might have invested well. Steel 
Rails and Zine, those are the things to 
put money on. This will be the Age of 
travelling behind boilers and housing un- 
der roofs of metal. Ugh—ugh! Ough, 
e’r’r—’aah!”’ 
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He stopped to have a bout of cough- 
ing and hawking, and resumed : 

‘*Do you suppose I blame you for hav- 
ing been extravagant. Though it seems 
to me you have managed badly. This 
Bonaparte is one who takes with one 
hand and gives with the other—is bled 
or bleeds. He has never tapped my veins 
yet, nor shall for any hint of his. But 
[ suspect he has had money of you. That 
woman of yours—never mind! I will 
not name her, the cockatrice !-—but I have 
had it hinted to me that she is an agent 
in his pay. And he pays women with 
compliments and promises—he has prob- 
ably promised to create her a peeress in 
her own right when he is Emperor. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Trundlemop 
—that is the title she will get.’’ 

Seeing Hector seowl forbiddingly at 
these unwelcome references, the Mar- 
shal made haste to conciliate. 

‘You have paid through the nose to 
get de Roux decanted to Algeria. You 
have been sweetly choused. One must 
live and learn. See!—I will strike a 
bargain with you. Do not you be stiff- 
necked any longer with regard to that 
question of the von Widinitz Succession, 
and I will unbutton my pockets. , 
You shall have money—pleaty of money! 
All that you need to make a splash. I 
suppose you know that there are millions 
of thalers waiting to drop into your poc- 
kets onee the Council of the Germanic 
Confederation shall confirm your right 
to the Crown Feudatory. You 
will stand upon that right—it is patent 
and undeniable. And I will have the 
throne from under the Regent Luitpold 
in return for that lump of beryl the 
rogue once robbed from me!’’ 

Absurd, formidable, gross old mon- 
ster. Was the ravished crystal really 
the fulerum of the lever with which the 
Marshal strove to upset the State? 
World-changes have been brought about 
by quarrels springing from causes even 
more trivial? The price of Luitpold’s 
blood-pudding had remained for thirty- 
seven years an undigested morsel in the 
Marshal’s system. It rankled in him 
to his dying day. 

Though his gouty feet were tottering 
on the downward slope, his mental fac- 
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ulties were as clear as ever. He watched 
his son from under his bushy eyebrows 
as the young man gnawed his lip and 
drew patterns with his cane on the tes- 
selated pavement of the hall. Hector 
had uttered sounding reproaches, array- 
ed himself on the side of Heaven a mo- 
ment previously. The merry devil who 
laughs over human contradictions and 
mortal frailties, must have chuckled as 
he listened to the terms of the bargain 
now arranged between the father and 
the son. 

Money. For the sake of the golden 
mortar without which the House of 
Hopes that Jack builds must inevitably 
tumble to ruin, Dunoisse reluctantly 
consented to become the puppet of an 
ambition he had scorned. The instru- 
ment of a desire for vengeance that had 
never ceased to rowel the old war-horse’s 
rheumatie sides. 

‘‘So! It is understood, then, after all 
the fanfaronade of high-mindedness. 
You will meet my Bavarian agents, 
Kohler and von Steyregg—and you will 
be compliant and civil to them, do you 
understand ?”’ 

He lashed himself into one of his sud- 
den rages, the gouty old lon, and roar- 
ed : 

‘*Hor my Marie’s son shall not be 
slighted — kicked aside into a corner 
while that knave Lutipold holds the 
Regeney of Widinitz from the Bund. 
I will give him a colie for the one his 
pudding gave me! And | will have no 
more accusations and reproaches!—I 
will not permit you who are my son to 
taunt me with your own begetting, and 
throw your mother’s Veil of Profession, 

He rapped his stick upon the pave- 
ment. He was strangely moved, and 
his chin was twitching, though his fierce 
black eves were hard and dry. 

‘‘You have said that I stole my wife 
from God, and it is true; though I do 
not know that it is very decent in you 
to twit me with it. And do you sup- 
pose | have not smarted for the sin I 
committed? I tell you I have shed tears 
of blood!”’ 

A harsh sound came from his throat; 
he swallowed and blinked and went on 
talking: 
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‘‘Tisten to me, you who are more my 
son than Marie’s, though you tell me 
that you hold her memory sacred, and 
denounce me as the plunderer of Christ? 
When her youngest child, your sister, 
died, Marie saw in that the beginning 
of Heaven’s vengeance; the price that 
must be paid, the punishment that must 
be borne. And she prayed and wept— 
what tears!—and gave me no peace un- 
till she had wrung from me my promise 
that she should go back to her Convent 
if the Chapter would receive her... . 
I am an old tactician—I gave the pledge 
in the full belief that never would they 
open their doors. And when she 
brought me the Prioress’s letter, it was 
as though a spent cannon-ball had hit me 
on the headpiece. Then I had an idea. 
The dowry of three hundred thousand 
silver thalers. What the Chureh had 
onee got her claws on I knew she would 
never let go. . So I blustered and 
raved and swore to Marie. . . . ‘The 
dowry, or I keep my wtfel’ ”’ 

Ilis pendulous cheeks and chin shook 
as he wagged his head at Hector. 

‘‘Do you suppose I wanted the ac- 
cursed dross? No! by the thunder of 
Heaven! I was greedy of something 
else. The woman—my wife—who lay in 
my arms and sighed, and kissed me, and 
WO ss ae 

His voice eracked. He said: 

‘*Do you think she did not know the 
truth? You shall never make me be- 
lieve she did not. Even while I bragged 
and blustered about a lawsuit—even 
when my notary wrote a letter. I had 
fears and quakings of the heart. When 
no answer came from the Mother Prior- 
ess, I rubbed my hands and econgratu- 
lated myself. Thrice-aceursed fool who 
thought to outwit God—”’ 

He rummaged for his snuff-box, tap- 
ped it wrong way up, opened it in this 
position, spilt all its store of snuff 
swore, and pitched it across the hall. 

‘He is the King of strategists—the 
Marshal of Napoleon’s Grand Army, 
compared with Him, was a blind beetle. 
The Prioress’s answer came: ‘We con- 
eede you this money,’ said the letter, 
‘as the price of a soul.’ Enclosed was 
a draft on the Bank of Bavaria. That 
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night Marie left me. Without even a 
kiss of farewell, she who had been my 
wife for nine years, and borne me a boy 
and a girl. . Imagine if the money 
did not weigh on me like the dead horse 
I lay under all through the night of 
Austerlitz, with the bone of my broken 
leg sticking through my boot! Conceive 
if it did not smell to me of beeswax can- 
dles, brown serge habits, incense and 
pauper’s pallets! Pshaw! Peugh! 
Piff!’’ 

He blew his old nose and swore a lit- 
tle, and then went on: 

**I did not send back the three hun- 
dred thousand thalers. True! they were 
so much dirt in my eyes! . . . But 
cash is cash, and to part with it would 
not have brought my Marie back again. 
I let the stuff lhe and breed at my bank. 
1 would have raked the kennels for 
crusts rather than touch it. Not that I 
have ever needed money. The old bri- 
gand of the Grand Army has known 
how to keep what he had gained. Though 
I have lived up to my income .. . 
drank, gambled, amused myself with wo- 
men! What matter the women? Did 
Marie suppose I should spend my time 
in stringing daisy-chains when she had 
gone away ?’’ 

He laughed in his formidable, ogreish 
way, and said, still laughing: 

‘*She knew me better, depend upon it. 
Though, mind you, I had been true to 
Marie. But a wife who is a nun is a 
dead wife. I was a widower—the boy 
motherless. And He up above 
us had another score to make off me! 

When the boy—Death of my 





soul!’’ 

He struck one of his crutches on the 
marble pavement with such force that 
the stick broke. 


‘*A day came when you looked at me 
with my own eyes shining out of Marie’s 
face, and said: ‘I have heard the story. 
The terms upon which you let my mo- 
ther resume the Veil were vile!’ Im- 
pudent young cockerel! Was it to be 
supposed that I should try to justify 
myself in the eyes of a stripling? A 
man to whom the Emperor used to say: 
‘Well, Dunoisse, let us have your opin- 
ion on such and such a plan?’ So I 
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laughed at you for a nincompoop— 
boasted of the pail of milk I had drawn 
from the Black Sow, saying to myself: 
‘All right! He is Marie’s son, that 
boy! When he is a man grown, I will 
give him that accursed money, smelling 
of candles and incense, and he will give 
it back to the nuns.’ And when time 
was ripe I transferred the whole lump 
to your name at Rothschild’s. You 
made virtuous scruples about taking it, 
but you never restored it whence it 
eame! . . . Now you have showed 
your breed—you have poured it into the 
lap of a light woman. And you come to 
me and own that, and ask for more to 
piteh after it!’’ He rapped out a huge 
oath. ‘‘Am I not justified in thinking 
you more my son than Marie’s? Have 
I not the right to say I am disappointed 
in you?”’ 

His voice was a mere croak. He went 
on, with his fierce, bloodshot eyes fixed 
on vacancy: 

‘‘Do you suppose I did not love your 
mother—have never longed for her— 
have ever forgotten her? I use her choe- 
olate-set every morning. . Her In- 
dian shawl is the coverlet of my bed. 
When I have the gout in my eyes I tie 
a scarf she used to wear over them, like 
a bandage. There is virtue in things 
that have been used by a Saint.’’ 

‘*For a Saint she is and though, 

as you say I stole my joy in her from 
Heaven—do you suppose, for one mo- 
ment, a woman like that is going to let 
me be damned? She will wear her knees 
to the bone first; and so I tell you! 
Was it not for the sake of my soul she 
went back to ner cell at the Carmel? At 
the Day of Judgment one voice will be 
heard that pleads for old Achille Dun- 
oisse.”’ 

One scanty teardrop hung on his in- 
flamed and reddened underlid. 

‘‘But Saint or none, she loved me, like 
twenty women, by Heaven! And if she 
says she repents of that, again, by Hea- 
ven !—she lies!” 

The solitary tear fell on his discolored 
hand. He shook it off, angrily. Some- 
where in the middle of that gross bundle 
of contradictions, absurdities, appetites, 
vices, resentments, hatreds, calling itself 
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Achille Dunoisse—there beat and bled a 


suffering human heart. And the dis- 
tance that separated the father and the 
son was bridged by a moment of sym- 
pathy and understanding. And a pang 
of envy pierced it through. 

For the supreme jewel that Fate can 
bestow upon mortal, is the love that will 
even yield up the Beloved for Love’s 
sake. To this gross old man, his sire, 
had been given what would never fall 
to the younger Dunoisse. 

By the radiance of this great passion 
of Marie Bathilde’s, her son saw him- 
self in lke case with some penniless stu- 
dent in a Paris garret, crouching, upon 
a night of Aretie cold, over a fire of pa- 
per and straw. When the small fierce 
flame of MHenriette’s slight sensuous 
fansy should have sunk down into creep- 
ing ashes under the starved hands 
spread above it, what would be left to 
live for? His heart was sick within 
him as he went away. 

He returned to Madame de Roux with 
the news that his application to the Mar- 
shal had succeeded. She threw her arms 
about him, in a transport of joy. 

‘Ah, then, so you really love me?’’ 
the poor dupe asked, putting the most 
fatal of all questions. For it sets the 
interrogataed he or she wondering, ‘‘Do 
1?’’ and hastens the inevitable end. 

‘‘How ean you doubt it?’’ she quer- 
ied, hiding an almost imperceptible 
yawn behind her tiny fingers. ‘‘Did I 
not send away Eugéne for you?’’ 

She passed by gentle degrees to a 
question possessing much more inter- 
est. The amount to be placed upon the 
books at Rothschild’s to the eredit of 
the Marshal’s son. 


XLV. 


So thickly did the deposit of golden 
plums lie at the bottom of the pie-dish 
—so handsomely did the Marshal keep 
his given word, that at the suggestion 
of Henriette, Hector did some more 
shopping at that vast comprehensive 
mart of the Elysée. General de Roux, 


puffing a cheroot and sweltering in his 
eane chair at the Military Club of Al- 
giers, was to read in the official Gazette 
of the Army—a special copy, thought- 
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fully forwarded by 


an anonymous 
friend—that his late Assistant-Adjutant 


had received yet further promotion. 
That the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
had been conferred upon him by the 
Prince-President, with his appointment 
as extra aide-de-camp of the Staff of the 
Elysée. 

Thenceforwards at Reviews, Inspec- 
tions, and other public functions, you 
saw the keen dark face shaded by the 
plumed cocked hat of a Lieutenant-Col- 
onel—the slender active figure set off by 
a brilliant uniform, as mounted on 
Djelma, or some animal even more beau- 
tiful and spirited, the lover of Henri- 
ette brought up the rear of the showy 
cavaleade of Marshals, Generals, foreign 
envoys, aides-de-camp and Staff officers, 
galloping at the flying heels of the spirit- 
ed English charger ridden by Monseig- 
neur. 

What could the heart of man want 
more? At State dinners at the Elysée, 
shooting-parties at Fontainebleau, 
hunts at Compiégne, balls at the Tuiler- 
ies, Colonel Hector Dunoisse cut a gal- 
lant figure. His intrigue with Madame 
de Roux became a recognized latson. 
Monseigneur was so kind—the world 
was so charitable. Nobody dreamed of 
censuring, or even looking askew. 

In the galaxy of beautiful women 
that glittered about that rising planet 
of Monseigneur’s, Henriette shone prom- 
inently. Many men’s eyes were fixed 
in longing on that throbbing, radiant 
star. The man on whom its rays were 
shed knew himself envied. Secure in 
possession of what others keenly desir- 
ed, he believed himself happy at last. 

Happiest when, with that little hand 
of Henriette’s upon his arm, in some 
erush of gold-laced uniforms, diplomatic 
dress-coats, silks, satins, flowers, fea- 
thers and diamonds, he would encoun- 
ter a tall, bulky, officially-attired figure 
topped with a heavy, ugly, distinguished 
face; and meet the cold, repellent, eyn- 
ical stare of de Moulny’s hard blue 
eves. 

The eyes would meet Redskin’s, the 
head would move slightly, responding 
to Dunoisse’s own chilly, perfunctory 
salutation. Once or twice they had been 
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near neighbors at the dinner-table. ... 
What of that? In civilized society one 
eats with one’s enemy. Only the nomad 
of the desert and the savage of the jun- 
gle refuse to break bread with those 
they hold in suspicion or hate. And it 
is easy to forget a great injustice done 
you, by a friend you have ceased to care 
for; and to forgive a wrong wrought by 
a man off whom you have doubly scored. 

For de Moulny had been paid his 
money, had not Henriette said so? Be- 
sides, she had never exchanged a word 
with him alone since that night of the 
fusillade. 

She assured Dunoisse of this; and that 
their intercourse when they met was 
limited to the briefest utterances com- 
patible with common civility. Then, no 
matter for de Moulny, now Representa- 
tive for the Department of Moulny up- 
on Upper Drame, and Secretary-Chan- 
eellor at the Ministry of the Interior. 
Success was his, though the woman he 
had desired had given her favors to an- 
other. Without the bliss that he had 
vainly coveted, let de Moulny go upon 
his way. ... 

Dunoisse believed that Henriette lov- 
ed him, as he her, with passion and 
fidelity. He asked nothing better of 
Fate than that he should be permitted 
to pass through life with those fairy 
fingers twined about his own. But some- 
times when her beautiful hair was shed 
upon his breast and her lustrous eyes 
looked into his, and her lovely lips gave 
back his kisses, the thought of the 
strange face that might be lurking be- 
hind those beautiful, beloved, familiar 
features would strike him cold with 
dread. 

He thrust it from him, that conjec- 
tured image, but always it hovered in 
the background of his mind. By the 
blood-red December dawn that followed 
on the crime of the coup d’Elat another 
glimpse of the Medusa visage was to be 
vouchsafed to him. The day was not 
yet when it should be revealed in all its 
terror, and strike the man to stone. 


XLVI. 


France had not taken kindly to the 
notion of a plebiscite. The good city of 
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Paris had had an indigestion of pro- 
clamations—was beginning to suspect 
the motives of her leading citizen. And 
the capital roared and buzzed like a bee- 
hive of angry bees. 

Money, money! 

As the neat white fingers of France’s 
First Citizen twisted comic figures out 
of paper, taken from a little inlaid 
table beside him where writing-materials 
were, his brain was busy with this vex- 
ing question of how to get more eash. 
Hundreds of millions of franes had been 
expended during his tenure of office. 
The china, pictures and other Art trea- 
sures of the Crown had been converted 
into bullion. The diamonds of the Crown 
and the Crown forests had become gold 
in the crucible of the auction-room. 
And—presto! the vast sums thus real- 
ized had vanished—nobody could exact- 
ly indicate how or whither—it was a 
puzzle to baffle Houdin. Nor could any- 
one point out the winners of the chief 
prizes advertised in the Lottery of the 
Golden Ingots, which had, with much 
tootling of official trumpets and bang- 
ing of official drums, been drawn some 
days before. 

Money! , 

There was a reception upon this par- 
ticular evening; the little Palaee and its 
courtyard blazed with gas. It was near- 
lv midnight, and yet the sun had not 
risen; the magnificent band of the —th 
Hussars, stationed in the splendid gilt 
ballroom where the Prinee-President had 
as a child witnessed the second abdica- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon, had not 
yet crashed into Partant Pour La Syrie. 
It had been given out that Monseigneur 
was delayed by the non-arrival of de- 
spatches, detained by urgent affairs of 
State. Detectives, mingling with the 
throng of guests in the reception-rooms, 
kept their ears open for unfavorable 
comments; their eyes skinned for the 
possible interception of significant 
glances. Of which, had they but chosen 
to step outside the courtyard-gates, they 
might have gathered store. 

For to be plain, Paris was in a state 
of ferment and disruption. Disaffection 
prevailed. Insurrection was rising to 
its old high-water mark. And the cries 
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were: ‘‘Down with Bonaparte! Long 
live the Republic! Long live Law! Long 
live the Constitution! Down with the 
Army, the paid tool of the President 
who wants to be Emperor in spite of 
all his oaths!’’ And the ganglion of 
narrow streets that made the centre of 
the city’s nervous ‘system were being 
rapidly blocked by barricades built high- 
er than before. 

What wonder if at this juncture, the 
erying need of Monseigneur for money 
opened a Gargantuan mouth for the bot- 
tle. Without money at this juncture, 
the contemplated masterstroke of pol- 
icy must fall as harmlessly as a blow 
from Harlequin’s lathen sword. 

Money, money, money ! ; 

And there were twenty-five millions 
of franes, belonging to the Orleans 
Princes, lying in the Bank of France, 
which by a Presidential Decree, coun- 
tersigned by the Home Secretary Count 
de Morny, might be profitably seques- 
trated. And, contained in a series of 
great painted and emblazoned deed- 
boxes, occupying a row of shelves in the 
strong-room at the Ministry of the In- 
terior, were the title-deeds to estates of 
the value of three hundred thousand 
millions more, vested in the hands of 
mere Trustees; who might argue and 
protest, but could, if it proved neces- 
sary, be gagged. And de Morny had 
just threatened to resign the Home See- 
retaryship if Monseigneur persisted in 
his intention of laying violent hands on 
these unconsidered trifles-—-an exhibition 
of obstinacy both ill-timed and in bad 
taste. 

De Morny insisted that the night grew 
old; that the reception-rooms were 
erowded to suffocation; that the long- 
delayed appearance of the President had 
provoked unfavorable comparisons, and 
created a bad impression; that he must 
come without delay. 

‘*Let them wait!’’ he said, with a dull 
flash of ill-humor, in answer to the ex- 
postulations of Persigny. ‘*‘Who are 


they, that they should not be kept wait- 
ing? Whom have we? A damnable rab- 
ble of bankers, stockbrokers, judges, 
generals, senators, Representatives and 
their wives and mistresses. . . . You 
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know very well that what the English 
would call the ‘best people’ are those 
who do not come. Me 

Which was true. The private secre- 
taries of the aged Duchesse de Veille- 
cour, of the Faubourg st. Honoré, and 
of the venerable Marquis de 1’Autre- 
temps, being invariably instructed to 
return M. Bonaparte’s card of invita- 
tion, with the intimation that their re- 
spective employers had not the honor of 
knowing the gentleman who had sent 
it—or with no intimation at all. .. . 

‘‘Tet them wait!’’ he said again. ‘‘Am 
I not waiting? For this message from 
Walewski—for this ultimatum of my 
Lord Walmerston—for this establish- 
ment of the submarine electric telegraph 
between England and France. That 
gutta-percha covered wire stretching be- 
tween the cave under the South Fore- 
land at Dover and the cliff station at 
Cape Grisnez is the jugular vein of my 
whole system of policy. Had it not 
broken twice, should I not have paper- 
ed Paris with my proclamations—should 
[ not have struck the blow?’’ 

He stuek out his chin as he rolled his 
head upon the cushioned back of his 
armchair and stared at the painted eeil- 
ing, and went on in his droning voice: 

“That is, if I had had money—suf- 
ficient funds at my disposal. That a 
man like me should want money at such 
a moment proves that the Devil is a 
fool.’’ 

St. Arnaud turned his long emaciated 
body and sagacious greyhound-face to- 
wards the speaker. The sofa creaked 
beneath his weight, and one of his gold 
spurs, catching in the costly brocade 
cover, tore it with a little ugly, sicken- 
ing sound. He said, stroking the dyed 
tuft upon his chin with a gaunt pale 
hand glittering with rings of price: 

‘‘Monseigneur, pray do the personage 
vou mention better justice. He really 
has served you better than you think!’’ 

He had. The steam-packet Goliath 
of Dover, towing the ancient cable-hulk 
Blazer, the latter rolling fearfully, with 
a direfully seasick crew, and a hold con- 
taining but a few hundred yards of so 
of the twenty-seven miles of eable which 
had been smoothly paid out over the 
Channel sea-floor, had dropped her an- 
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chors off Cape Grisnez an hour before 
sunset; and the end of the wire-bound 
rope on which so much depended hav- 
ing been landed at the village of San- 
gatte, distant some three miles or 80 
from Calais, communication had been 
established with the operators in the 
eave under the South Foreland light- 
house at Dover. And a gun had been 
fired from the Castle; and telegrams 
announcing the fact had been sent by 
the Chief Magistrate of Dover to the 
Queen and the Prinee Consort, the Duke 
of Wellington, the King of Prussia, and 
a few other important personages. And 
the Mayor had then despatched a mes- 
sage of congratulation to the French 
Prince-President, which was being trans- 
mitted to Paris by means of Ampére’s 
coil and needle, and the underground 
wire that followed the track of the 
Great Northern Railway Line. 

But meanwhile a courier from the 
Embassy of France in Belgrave Square, 
London, chilled and hoarse from rapid 
travelling in the wintry weather, had 
arrived with the letter from Walewski. 
And when the neat white hands for 
which it was destined had snatched the 
envelope from the sumptuous golden 
salver upon which it was respectfully 
presented by the President’s second 
aide-de-camp, its contents proved dis- 
couraging, to say the least. 

Count Walewski had pleaded his rela- 
tive’s cause with eloquence. The enclo- 
sure would prove with what result. 

A cheque for two thousand pounds, 
enfolded in a sheet scrawled with a brief 
intimation in my Lord Walmerston’s 
stiff, characteristic handwriting, that no 
more of the stuff was to be had. 


XLVII. 


‘‘How like the man! The icy, phleg- 
matic islander! Two thousand pounds! 
A nothing! A bagatelle!’’ 

The little gentleman removed his pol- 
ished boots from the chased silver-gilt 
fender. He was strongly tempted to 
throw the cheque into the fire. But 
money is money, and he restrained him- 
self. He folded the oblong slip of pink 
paper stamped with the magic name of 
Coutts and slipped it into his pocket 
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note-case, gnawing, as was his wont, at 
the ends of his heavy moustache and 
breathing through his nose. He got up 
and looked upon his merry men with an 
ugly, livid smile, and said, still smil- 
ing: 

‘*So be it! We take my Lord’s char- 
ity and we repay it. Without doubt—it 
shall be repaid by-and-by—with other 
debts owed by me to England. Her 
grudging shelter, her insulting toler- 
ance, her heavy, insolent, insular con- 
tempt.”’ 

Something in the speaker’s short thick 
throat rattled oddly. His eyes, that. were 
usually like the faded negatives of eyes, 
glittered with a dull, retrospective hate. 
The white hand shook as it stroked the 
brown chin-tuft, and a greyish shiny 
sweat stood upon his face. 

‘I am to be upheld and supported 
by Great Britain if I accomplish mir- 
acles—but I am to accomplish them un- 
aided. Two thousand pounds! We are 
infinitely indebted to my Lord Walmer- 
ston’s generosity !’’ 

St. Arnaud, who had got off the sofa, 
remarked with a full-fiavored oath: 

‘It is rating the Army cheap, by—!’’ 

De Morny said, shrugging one shoul- 
der and toying with his wateh-chain -: 

‘“‘Two regiments of Russian Guards 
made an Empress of the Grand Duchess 
Catherine. Will not a couple of bri- 
gades do your little job for you? For 
my life, I cannot see why not?”’ 

The tallow-eandle-locked httle man on 
the hearthrug retorted as he warmed 
himself : 

‘Catherine only strangled her hus- 
band Peter. 1 have the Assembly to 
throttle—a very different thing. To 
earry out my plan successfully I must 
subsidize the whole Army—eram the 
pockets of every officer according to his 
grade—with thousand-frane _ billets— 
descend upon the rank-and-file in a 
shower of wine and gold.’’ 

He assumed his favorite pose, borrow- 
ed from the great Napoleon, his short 
right leg advanced, his chin turned at 
an acute angle, his left hand thrust be- 
hind the broad red ribbon, a finger 
hitched between two buttons of his tight- 
waisted general’s coat, and said with his 
most pompous air: 
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‘“M. De Morny, in answer to your ob- 
jections to my proposed course of pol- 
icy, | reply by dictating a Proclamation 
addressed by the President of the Re- 
public to the French People. Be good 
enough to take your seat at the writing- 
table.’ 

De Morny obeyed. Monseigneur 
cleared his throat and reeled off: 

“Our country is upon the horns of a 
dilemma, in the throes of a crisis of the 
gravest. As her sworn protector, guard- 
ian, and defender, I take the step neces- 
sary to her rescue and salvation—I with- 
draw from the Bank twenty-five millions 
of francs wrung from her veins by tne 
masters who have betrayed her—I ap- 
ply them as golden ointment to stanch 
her bleeding wounds.’’ 

Said de Morny, with imperturbable 
gravity, speaking in the English lan- 
guage, as he selected a sheet of paper 
and dipped his pen in the ink: 

‘Article I. will provide that here- 
after stealing is no robbery. Article II. 
should ordain that henee forth it is not 
murder to kill.’’ 

The coldiy-spoken words dropped one 
by one into a silence of consternation. 
St. Arnaud sat up; de Fleury dropped 
his cocked hat upon the earpet. Per- 
sligny grew pale underneath his rouge. 
Monseigneur alone maintained his ur- 
bane coolness, looking down his nose as 
he stroked his heavy brown boustache 
with the well-kept hand that, with all 
its feminine beauty, was so _ pitiless. 
Thus his blinking glanee was arrested 
by the letter on the hearthrug. And a 
postseript that he had overlooked now 
caught his eye. He stooped, lifted the 
letter, and read, written in Walewski’s 
fine Italian seript: 

‘“Walmerston ts cooling; there is no 
doubt about the change in him. Better 
strike whilst the iron is hot, or decide 
to abandon the idea.’’ 

‘‘And risk all or give up all. 
Very well, my friend!’’ he said, apos- 
trophizing the absent writer as though 
he could hear him, ‘‘I will risk all. I 
wait for nothing but the cable now.’’ 

Even as he said the words the pri- 
vileged elderly aide-de-camp entered 


with the thin blue envelope that held 
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the cablegram. He tore it open, and 


read: 

‘““Town — Dover — congratulates — 
Prince-President — on — establishment 
— submarine — telegraphic — com- 


munication — between — France — and 
— England. William — John — Tom- 
linson. — Mayor.’’ 


XLVITII. 


It was given to William John Tom- 
linson to rouse the venomous reptile that 
lay hidden in this man out of his win- 
try torpor. A bitter oath broke from 
him as he read the message. He tore the 
flimsy serawled paper and the blue en- 
velope into a dozen pieces, and serunch- 
ed them in his small neat hand before 
he threw the lump of paper on the Per- 
sian hearthrug, and spat upon it with 
another oath, and ground it under his 
spurred heel. 

‘“‘The Mayor, . . .’’ he croaked, 
after a dumb struggle for speech. ‘‘The 
Chief Magistrate of Dover congratu- 
lates the Chief Magistrate of Paris. 
Damnably amusing! . Good—very 
good !’’ 

His laugh was a snapping bark, like 
the sound made by a dog in rabies. He 
went on, heedless of the faces gathered 
about him, speaking, not to them, but 
to that other hidden self of his; the be- 
ing who dwelt behind the dough-eolor- 
ed mask, and looked through the nar- 
row eye-slits, guessed at, but never be- 
fore seen: 

‘“You comprehend, Madame of Eng- 
land and that sausage of Saxe-Coburg 
Saalfeld, her Consort, think it beneath 
their exalted dignity to bandy courtesies 
with me Me, the out-at-elbows 
refugee, the shady character—the needy 
Prinee-Pretender—admitted upon  suf- 
ferance to West of London Clubs; ex- 
hibited as a curiosity in the drawing- 
rooms of English Society—stared at as 
some cow-worshipping jewel-hung Hin- 
du Rajah, or raw-meat-eating Abyssin- 
ian King.’’ He clenched his pretty 
hand and went on, carried away by the 
tide of bitter memories: 

‘“Do you know what Queen Victoria 
once said of me to Lady Stratelyffe? 
‘My dear, let me beg of you not to men- 
tion M. Bonaparte before Albert. He 
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considers him hardly a person to be 
spoken of—not at all a person to know! 
And yet how can one deny him some 
measure of respect and consideration— 
as a near relative of Napoleon the 
Great.’ ’’ 

He had another struggle with his 
rending devil, and said, when he had 
found his speech again: 

‘**Great!’ Was he so great, that man 
for whose sake Victoria would accord 
me ‘respect and consideration’? True, 
he humbled Emperors, browbeat and 
bullied Kings. He kicked the 
board of Europe, and armies were jum- 
bled in confusion. His screaming eagles 
carried panic, and terror, and devasta- 
tion as far as the Pyramids. The East 
bowed her jewelled forehead in the dust 
before him—a nation of beef-fed island- 
ers put him to the rout!”’ 

His eyes, wide open now and glazed, 
looked upon the men who listened, un- 
seeing as the eyes of a somnambulist. 
He said in that voice that was a croak: 

‘‘And he died, the prisoner and slave 
of England. Before I die, England 
Shall be mine!’’ 

‘*Now, if you will give me pen, ink, 
and paper, | will write the answer to 
this letter from Belgrave Square.’’ 

They supplied him with these things, 
and he wrote, in his pointed spidery 
hand, stooping over the desk of an in- 
laid ivory escritoire—a dainty thing 
whose drawers and pigeon-holes had con- 
tained the political correspondence of 
Queen Marie Antoinette and the love- 
letters of amorous Josephine: 

**Tell my Lord that I carry out my 
programme. Upon the morning of the 
second of December, at a quarter-past 
six punctually, I strike the decisive 
blow.’’ 

He signed the sheet with his initials, 
folded and slipped it in an envelope, 
and motioned to de Monry to prepare 
the wax to receive his signet. While the 
red drops were falling on the paper, like 
gouts of thick blood, he said, with his 
smile: 

‘‘It may be that this second of De- 
cember will prove to be my eighteenth 
Brumaire.’’ 

And when Persigny inquired to which 
Sig. 6. 
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of the official messengers the letter 
should be entrusted for conveyance to 
London, he replied: 

‘*To none of them. An aide-de-camp 
will attract less notice. And he must 
be a mere junior, an unimportant per- 
son whom nobody will be likely to fol 
low or molest.’’ 

An ugly salacious humor curved his 
pasty cheeks and twitched at his nos- 
trils as he went on: 

‘‘Suppose we send Dunoisse? Ma- 
dame de Roux adores him, but there are 
occasions upon which she would find it 
more convenient to adore him from a 
distance. One can easily comprehend 
that!’ 

He added, as his merry men roared 
with laughter: 

‘*It is decided, then. Colonel Dun- 
oisse shall be our messenger. Pray touch 
the bell, M. de St. Arnaud.’’ 

A moment later the band of the —th 
Hussars crashed magnificently into the 





opening bars of ‘‘Partant Pour La 
Syrie.’’ and Monseigneur, imperturb- 


able and gracious as ever, was smiling 
on the ‘‘damnable rabble’’ crowding to 
bask in the rays of their midnight-risen 
sun. And beyond the big gilded gates 
of the little palace, Paris buzzed and 
roared like an angry beehive into which 
some mischief-loving urchin had poked 
a stick. 


XLIX. 


The egg of the coup d’Etat was hateh- 
ed as the train that carried Monseig- 
neur’s secret messenger rushed over the 
iron rails that sped it to the sea. 

We know his programme, masterly in 
detail, devilish in its crushing, para- 
lysing, merciless completeness. The post- 
ing of notices at every street corner, in 
every public square, on every tree of the 
boulevards, proclaiming that crowds 
would thenceforth be dispersed by milli- 
tary force, Without Warning; the dis- 
tribution of troops; the disposition of 
batteries; the arrests of the Representa- 
tives, the publication of the Decree dis- 
solving the Assembly ; the seizure of the 
Ministry of the Interior; the closure of 
the High Courts of Justice—a symbol- 
ical gagging and blinding of the law. 
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And Paris, rising early on that red De- 
cember morning, turned out under the 
chilly skies to read her death-sentence, 
ignorant of its true nature; and to won- 
der at the military spectacle provided 
for her eyes. 

For the five brigades of Carrelet’s Di- 
vision, vavalry and infantry, extended 
in echelon from the Rue de la Paix to 
the Faubourg Poissoniére. Each brigade 
with its artillery, numbering seventeen 
thousand Pretorians, five additional re- 
giments, with a reserve of sixty thou- 
sand men, being held in readiness to 
use cannon, sabre, pistol, and bayonet 
upon the bodies of their fellow-country- 
men and women, that France might be 
saved, according to Monseigneur. 


It was late, and raining heavily, when 
the Iolkestone train clanked into Wa- 
terloo Station. The yellow gaslights 
were reflected in the numerous puddles 
on the slippery wooden platform; in 
the shiny peaks of porters’ caps, and in 
the dripping oilskins of cabmen. A red- 
nosed Jehu, suffering from almost to- 
tal extinetion of the voice, undertook te 
convey Dunoisse to Belgrave Square, 
the haggard beast attached to the leaky 
vehicle accomplishing the journey in a 
series of stumbles, slides, and collapses. 

The windows of the Embassy blazed 
with lights, police were on duty in un- 
usual foree, and the six tall cuirassiers 
of the Embassy were dwarfed into in- 
significance by a British guard-of-honor, 
betokening the presence of Royalty; 
stately, splendid Household Cavalrymen, 
whose gold-laeed searlet, blue velvet fae- 
ings, gleaming steel cuirasses, and silver, 
white-plumed helmets lined the flower- 
decked vestibule, and struck savage 
splendid chords of color amidst the dece- 
orations of the marble staircase, where 
Gloire de Dijon roses and yellow ehry- 
santhemums were massed and mingled 
with the trailing foliage of smilax, and 
the tall green plumes of ferns. 

The Tricolor was barely in evidence. 
The Imperial colors of green and bold, 
displayed i nthe floral decorations, pre- 
dominated in the draperies that hung 
below the carved and gilded cornices, 
and beneath the pillared archways that 
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led to the lining and reception rooms. 
The full-length portrait of the Prinee- 
President that hung over the sculptured 
marble fireplace had a canopy of emer- 
ald velvet spangled with fleurons, and 
upheld by eagles perched on laurel- 
wreathed spears. And above the head 
of the portrait, concealed by a garland 
of trailing rose-boughs, lurked another 
more significant device. =— 

Thus much evidence of preparation at 
the Embassy for some event of profound 
importance was evident to the bearer of 
the letter from the Elysée, before the 
steward of the chambers, a stately gold- 
chained personage in discreet black, ac- 
costed the stranger, and at the sight of 
a signet bearing a familiar coat-of-arms, 
conducted him in haste to an apartment 
on the rear of the ground-fioor, reserv- 
ed for similar arrivals; set sandwiches, 
cold game, and champagne-cup, before 
him; indicated a dressing-room adjoin- 
ing where the stains of travel might be 
removed; and disappeared ; to return be- 
fore the rage of hunger had been half- 
appeased, ushering in a handsome per- 
sonage in a brilliant Hussar uniform, 
who greeted Dunoisse as an acquaint- 
ance, and shook him warmly by the 
hand. 

‘‘There has been a great dinner this 
evening,’’ explained this personage, who 
held the post of First Military At- 
taché to France’s Embassy. ‘‘The en- 
tire Corps Diplomatique accredited to 
the Court of St. James’s, to meet the 
Duke of Bambridge and Lord Walmer- 
ston. His Royal Highness will be leav- 
ing directly; those Life Guards in the 
square and in the vestibule are his es- 
cort of honor. Magnificent men, are 
they not? But less active dismounted 
than our own Heavy Cavalry. Are you 
sufficiently refreshed? You will take 
nothing more? You are positive? Then 
be good enough to come with me.’’ 

And they returned to the hall, to 
commence the ascent of the great stair- 
case, as a steady, continuous stream of 
well-bred, well-dressed people began to 
flow downwards in the direction of the 
refreshment buffets. 


And the attaché, whose loquacious 
vivacity could not hide the excitement 
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and suspense under which he was labor- 
ing, and which were palpably shared 
by every official encountered on the way 
upstairs, paused at a curtained archway 
at the end of a short corridor on the 
second floor, and said, lifting the velvet 
drapery that Dunoisse might pass with- 
in: 

‘“‘This is His Excelleney’s library. 
Wait a moment, and I am instructed to 
say that he will join you here. Excuse 
me that I am compelled to leave you 
now!”’ 

The curtain fell heavily, blotting out 
the handsome martial figure. Dunoisse 
moved forwards, and found himself in 
the middle of an octagonally-shaped lib- 
rary, furnished in the sombre, sumptu- 
ous style of the Empire. A glowing fire 
of billets burned wun the bronze dogs of 
the fireplace. Above the carved walnut 
mantelshelf, where groups of wax tapers 
burned in silver candelabra, hung a fine 
replica from the brush of David, of the 
painter’s imposing, heroic, impossible 
portrait of Napoleon crossing the Alps. 
And Dunoisse, sinking down with a sigh 
of relief amongst the cushions of a ¢ea- 
pacious armchair and_ stretching his 
chilled feet towards the cheerful hearth- 
glow, looked at the picture between 
half-closed eyelids; and the spirited 
charger had begun to shrink into a mule, 
and the red woollen shawl of homely 
truth had covered up the laced cocked 
hat of ornameptal fiction, when the im- 
perative summons of a door-bell pealed 
through the house, and was succeeded 
by a sudden lull in the Babel of gen- 
eral conversation. 


Ms 


Dunoisse, roused by the unmistakable 
double ring of a telegraphic messenger, 
started to his feet. The undelivered let- 
ter in his breast seemed to burn there 
like redhot iron. His keen ears pricked 
themselves for what he knew must come, 
if this were as he suspected, a eable 
from Paris. 

He stepped towards the door, put 
aside the velvet draperies of the portiére 
and turned the handle He emerged up- 
on the landing, where a few persons 
were gathered, conferring eagerly in un- 
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dertones. He moved to the balustrade 
of the great well-stairease, and looked 
down into the flower-deecked, brilliantly- 
illuminated hall, to find it packed with 
a solid mass of heads of both sexes, all 
ages, and every shade of eolor. And all 
these heads, it seemed to Dunoisse, were 
turned towards the full-length portrait 
of Monseigneur, attired in the uniform 
of a General of the French Army, smil- 
ing with his imperturbable amuability 
above the marble fireplace. 

For what were they all waiting? 
Leaning over the balustrade above, Dun- 
oisse could see that a small round ven- 
tilator in the wall immediately above 
the picture, and hidden from the per- 
sons assembled in the hall below by the 
bespangled canopy, was open. Through 
the aperture came a hand holding a 
lighted taper; and in another moment, 
with a faint hissing sound, the initial 
N and an Imperial crown above it leap- 
ed into lines of vivid wavering flame. 

Babel broke loose then. 
ejaculations, explanations, congratula- 
tions, in half-a-dozen European _ lan- 
guages, crossed and recrossed in the air 
like bursting squibs. And seeing offi- 
eials and attachés of the Embassy beset 
by eager questions; and conscious that 
eurious glanees from below were raking 
his own dark, unfamiliar features, Dun- 
oisse, as a wave of excited humanity be- 
gan to roll up the grand stairease, re 
treated to the library, knowing that the 
coup d’Etat was an accomplished fact. 

He had left the library empty, but 
he found it occupied. A lady and a gen 
tleman had entered by a door at the 
more distant end. The lady’s back was 
towards Dunoisse. Her male eompan 
ion, a tall and handsome man of barelv 
middle age, wearing the gold-embroid 
ered uniform of the diplomatie corps 
with grace and distinction, said to her, 
in the act of quitting the room: 

‘Wait here. IT will go and order the 
earriage, but the erush is so great that 
some delay is unavoidable. Mary shal] 
come and keep you company.’’ 

The speaker withdrew by the more 
distant door, softly closing it behind 
him. And Dunoisse stood still in the 
shadow of a massive writing-table, flung 
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by the light of fire and candle upon the 
heavy velvet curtain behind him, uncer- 
tain whether to remain or to retreat. 
One moment more; and then, as the tall, 
slender, white-robed figure of the lady 
turned and moved towards him across 
the richly hued Oriental carpets, a mem- 
ory, faint as a whiff of sweetness from 
some jar of ancient pot-pourri, wakened 
in him, quickening as she drew nearer 
into fragrance fresh and as living as 
that exhaled by the bouquet of pure 
white roses elustering in their glossy 
dark green leaves, that she earried in 
her slight gloved hand: and by their 
fellow-blossoms. drooping in the grace- 
ful fashion of the day, amidst the heavy 
shining coils of her rippling gold-brown 
hair. 

For it was Ada Merling. 

He drew noiselesslv back into the sha- 
dow, looking at her intently. A dress 
of eostly fabric. frost-flowers of Alen- 
eon lace wrought upon eloudy tulle, bil- 
lowed and floated about her slender, 
rounded form. Glimnses of shimmer- 
ing sea-blnue showed through the exqnis- 
ite folds. The moonv elimmer of great 
pearls, and the eold white fire of dia- 
monds erowned her rich hair and elasn- 
ed her fair throat. eireled her slight 
wrists, and heaved on her white hosom. 
Jewels and laces eould not add to her 
heautv in the eves of those who loved 
her. To Dunoisse the revelation of the 
loveliness that had been gowned in 
Quaker grey, crowned with the frilled 
eap of the nurse, and uniformed with 
the bibhbed apron, came with a_ shock 
that took his breath awav 


She had not seen him. standing bv 
the eurtain. She evidently helieved her- 
self alone when she dropped her fan and 
houauet on a divan. as though their in- 
eonsiderable burden had oppressed her. 
and moved towards the fireplace. She 
looked steadfastly at the renliea of the 
David portrait of the Great Napoleon 
that hung ahove. Her name was unon 
Dunoisse’s lins. when the sound of the 
unforgotten voice of melody arrested it. 
She snoke: and her words were ad- 
dressed. not to the living man who heard 
hut to the deaf. unheeding dead 

‘Oh! von with the inserutable pale 
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face and the cold, hard, pitiless eyes! 
who point forwards ceaselessly,’’ she 
said, ‘‘seourging your dying soldiers 
alone the road of Death with the whip 
of vour remorseless, merciless will, do 
vou know what he has done, and is do- 
ing? You were a magnificent 
despot, a royal tiger, but this man is—’’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle!’? broke from Dun- 
oisse, as with a most painfully-embarras- 
sing conscience upon him that his un- 
suspected presence should in decency 
have been made known to here ere now, 
he moved from the shadow of the door- 
way. 

‘Who is it?”’ 

She turned her face to him, and it 
was pale and agitated, and there were 
tragvie violet cireles round the great bril- 
liant blue-grey eves. They recognized 
Dunoisse, and she held out her hand in 
the frank way that he remembered, and 
he took it in his own. 

‘Monsieur Dunoisse! Colonel 
Dunoisse T should say now, should T 
not?’’ 

‘‘T thank you,”’ he said, ‘‘ for not eom- 
pletely forgetting me: otherwise, IT hard- 
lv know how T should have reealled my- 
self to vyou.”’ 

‘“Why so? You have not changed,”’ 
she answered, looking in the dark keen 
face. And then, as the light of fire and 
candles showed the fine lines graven 
about its eves and mouth, and the sprink- 
ling of grey hairs upon the high, finely 
modelled temples. she added: ‘‘And yet 
T think you have.”’ 

‘Time is onlv kind to beautiful wo- 
men!’’ Dunoisse responded, paying her 
the implied compliment with the gal- 
lantrv that had heeome habitual. But 
she answered with a contraction of the 
brows: 

‘Time would be kind if this Decem- 
her day, that dawned upon the betrayal 
of the French Republic, and set upon 
the massacre and slauchter of her citi- 
zens, could be wiped from the ealendar 
for ever.’ 

‘“*T speak thus to von. who are an of- 
ficer of the Army of Franee: who hold 
a post of confidence—or so T have been 
given to understand—on the Prince’s 
Military Staff. It may he that vou 
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prize Success above Integrity, that the 
result of the coup d’Etat will justify in 
your eyes the measures that have been 
taken to carry it out. But, knowing 
what I know of you—having heard from 
that dear lady—who is now, I earnest- 
ly believe, crowned in a more glorious 
life than that of earth, with the reward 
of her pure faith and simple virtues— 
the story of your renunciation of great 
fortune and high prospects for the sake 
of principle and honor—I cannot be- 
lieve this. If it were so, you would be 
changed, not only in outward appear- 
ance, but in mind, and heart, and soul.’’ 


She added, with an almost wistful 
smile: 

‘“And T do not wish to find you so. 
I prefer, when it is possible, to keep my 
ideals intact.’’ 


‘‘Miss Merling,’’ returned Dunoisse, 
‘‘T break no bond of secrecy in saying 
to vou that the coup d‘Etat has long 
been expected, both by the enemies and 
the friends of Monseigneur the Prince- 
President. 'The ways of Government 
and Rule are bestrewn with obstacles 
and beset with perils, and Expediency 
demands many moral sacrifices on the 
part of those who sit on the coach- 
boxes of the world. Asa man of honor’’ 
—the well-used word fell lightly from 
his lips as he slightly shrugged his 
shoulders—‘‘T deplore that thev should 
be necessarv! But in the vears that have 
passed since it was my privilege to meet 
you, I have learned to swim with the 
stream: to take Life as I find it: and 
not to ask a greater excess of nobility 
and virtue from my neighbors than I 
possess in myself.”’ 


His slight momentary embarrassment 
had passed away. He had recovered his 
eustomary ease and sangfroid, and the 
acquired manner of his world, self-con- 
fident, almost insolent in its cool assur- 
ance, lent its meretricious charm to the 
handsome face and upright gallant fig- 
ure as he faced her smiling, the ruddv 
firelight enhancing the brillianey of his 
black eyes and the ruddy swarthiness 
of hue that distinguished him. his sup- 
ple. well-shaped hand toying with a fine 
waxed end of the neat black moustache. 

‘‘Nothing, Mademoiselle,’’ he went 
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on, ‘‘would distress me more profound- 
ly than to think that credit was given 
me for opinions IT have long learned to 
regard as prejudiced and erude, and a 
course of conduct subsequent. experience 
has proved to have been so mistaken that 
I have long sinee endeavored to correct 
its errors by adopting an opposite pol- 
icy, I—’’ 


LI. 


He ceased, for a sudden burning wave 
of color flooded her to the temples. Her 
white throat and bosom were tinged 
with the red stain. 

He bit his lip in chagrin, seeing her 
recoil from him. Fair women were not 
wont to turn their eves from Dunoisse. 
He began, in much less confident tones. 
to exonerate himself: 

‘In the world of to-day, Mademoi- 
selle, especially the world of Paris, one 
is compelled to abandon high ideals of 
life and forsake the more rigid stan 
dards of eonduect. One is foreed. . . .”’ 

She looked at him full, and the seath- 
ing. merciless contempt in her great eves 
both froze and seorehed him. He stam- 
mered, bungled, broke down. The clear 
voice said with a eutting edge of irony: 

‘<The bov of whom mv dear old friend, 
Miss Caroline Smithwieck, spoke with so 
much affection: the voung man of whom 
she was so prond, was not to be ‘eom- 
nelled’ or ‘foreed’ to turn from the path 
of truth and honor by any stress of ecir- 
ecumstanees. You have changed very 
much, Colonel Dunoisse, sinee vou visit- 
ed her in Cavendish Street! Good-night 
to von, and good-bve!’’ 

The tall, white-rohed figure was 
sweeping to the door, when it stopped, 
and turned, and eame hack again. She 
said. with almost a pleading look: 

‘“‘But T eannot leave you so, remem- 
bering how true and kind you were to 
her. My fault is to be over hastv in 
judgment, T fear.’’ She added: ‘‘There 
must he manv exeuses that von eould 
make for vourself, and are too prond 
and too reserved to offer. Especial- 
Iv to one who has no claim upon your 
confidence: so let us part friends, even 
thonzh we never meet as friends again!” 

He took the white, firm hand she held 
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out. He had thought her insular and 
prejudiced, narrow-minded and intoler- 
ant. Some magie in her touch wrought 
a change in him. He said in a far dif- 
ferent tone: 

‘“That I have sinned against your 
ideals of character and principle is my 
punishment. Tell me—Miss Merling— 
if I had been the kind of man you 
thought me-——if I had come back to Cav- 
endish Street and sought your friend- 
ship—would it have been denied ?’’ 

‘‘No!’’ she said, looking in his face 
with beautiful candor. ‘‘For I saw 
much to admire and to respect in you— 
as you were in days gone by.’’ 

‘‘The world dubbed me, very plainly 
—a fool for being what I was in those 
days,’’ returned Dunoisse, with a slight 
depreeatory lift of shoulders and eye- 
brows. ‘‘And frankly, Mademoiselle, I 
had not the courage requisite to goa 
against the world.’’ 

‘‘Tf you were a fool, you were God’s 


fool.’’ she answered him, ‘‘and_ such 
folly is superior to the wisdom of the 
sages. Now, good-bye, Colonel Dun- 
oisse.’’ 


And, with a slight inelination of the 
head, she withdrew her hand and moved 
away, as the farther door of the library 
opened, admitting Madame Walewski, 
her homeliness painfully accentuated by 
her dazzling dress of gold broeade and 
famous parure of Brazilian emeralds: 
and another lady, dark-haired, sweet- 
faced, and of middle height, dressed in 
half-mourning, towards whom Ada Mer- 
ling hurried, saying in a_ tremulous 
whisper as she caught the outstretched 
hand: 

“‘Oh, Mary, come! .. .’’ 

And then the three ladies were gone, 
retreating by that farther door into un- 
known, conjectural regions; and the vel- 
vet curtain lifted ‘and dropped behind 
Dunoisse, and he turned, instinctively 
drawing the Prinee’s letter from his 
breast, to meet the radiant blue eyes 
and graceful, cordial greeting of Count 
Walewski, and to be presented to the 
Ambassador’s companion, Lord Walmer- 
ston. , 

You saw the. all-powerful Foreign 
Minister as a hale, vigorous, elderly gen- 
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tleman, displaying a star, and the broad 
red ribbon and oval gold badge of a 
Civil G.C.B., and the befrogged and 
gold-laced swallow-tail of official cere- 
mony rather awkwardly, upon a heavy- 
shouldered, somewhat clumsy figure, 
though the black silk stockings showed 
well-made legs, and gold-buckled, pat- 
ent-leather shoes set off the small, neat 
feet. 

One phrase employed by him was to 
linger in Dunoisse’s memory. He said, 
as Walewski handed him the letter from 
the Elysée, and he wiped his tortoise- 
shell-rimmed eyeglasses to read: 


‘“You herald the event after its oc- 
eurrence, Colonel.’’ 

And a moment later, folding up the 
sheet and returning it: 


‘‘His Imperial Highness certainly 
owes less to a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms than to his own ability, energy, 
and tact.’? He added with emphasis: 
‘‘This is an immense act; its importance 
ean hardly be overestimated. For my 
part, I officially reeognize it, and shall 
adhere to my determination to support 
it.”’ 

Then, as Walewski, flushed with a tri- 
umph he could hardly control, murmur- 
ed a gracefully-worded, low-toned en- 
treaty, he responded : 

‘Ah! T understand. You wish me to 
write a line to His Imperial Highness, 
recapitulating what I have just said, to 
be conveyed with your own loyal eon- 
gratulations by his messenger? . . .”’ 

Walewski, unable to trust himself to 
speak, bowed assent. Perhaps the hand 
that held the tortoiseshell-rimmed eye- 
olasses knew a moment of unsteadiness 
as its owner’s swift brain balanced the 
question of risks. Then, with character- 
istic boldness, my lord took the leap. 

“Certainly, my dear Count—certain- 
lv. I see no objection at all!’’ 

And, with a slight jerky nod of dis- 
missal for Dunoisse, accompanied by a 
not unkindly glance of the hard, power- 
ful, dark brown eyes, the stooping fig- 
ure of England’s great Foreign Min- 
ister moved: forwards to the writing- 
table and penned the single, brief. em- 
phatic line of approval, that burned the 
writer’s boats and brought about the 
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downfall from which he was to rise, with 
popularity enhanced and power redou- 
bled, within the space of a year. 


An hour or so of fevered sleep in a 
luxurious bedroom, ringing with the 
clatter of late cabs and early milk-carts 
upon London paving-stones, and Dun- 
Olsse was on the iron road again. As he 
leaned back, with folded arms, in the 
class compartment that had no other 
passenger, his imagination followed Ada 
Merling back to the Hospice in Caven- 
dish Street. But it was to a house in 
Park Lane that swiftly-trotting hoofs 
and rapidly-rolling wheels had carried 
her when she had left the Embassy on 
the night before. 


LI. 


The shadow of Death brooded over 
the great canopied bed in the luxurious 
chamber, where a face that was the pal- 
lid wraith of Ada’s own lay low amidst 
the lace-trimmed pillows. And as her 
daughter bent above the sick woman and 
kissed the fair, unwrinkled forehead be- 
tween the bands of grey-brown, the 
sunken eyes opened widely, and the weak 
voice said: 

‘*You have come back! . 
late? 


>? 


Is it very 
. The time has seemed long! 


‘Dear mother, I should never have 
left you had you not wished it so. Have 
you been lonely in the midst of all the 
pain ?”’ 

‘*T have been thinking! 
the toneless voice. 

‘Of me, dear mother ?’’ 

‘*Chiefly of you, my own. 

‘*It is you who will be lonely, child, 
when I am gone. Then you may think 
more favorably of—of the course that 
others follow, and welcome those natural 
ties, my Ada, that make the happiness 
of life.’’ 

Ada answered, putting up a hand to 
hide her tears: 

‘‘When you are with God I shall be 
lonely, dearest, but not sorrowful, know- 
ing you in His safe keeping. As for 
marriage, urge it upon me no more, my 
mother! For something tells me that 
these natural ties you speak of, sweet 


? 


said 
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and pleasant as they are, are not destin 
ed for me.’’ 

‘“‘My daughter,’’ the dying woman 
said, *‘I am only grieved for you. , 
For I have fancied—if, indeed, it was 
faney ?—that your heart was not quite 
free; that your imagination had been 
touched, your thoughts attracted, Ada, 
by someone of different religion, lan- 
guage, and nationality, met and known 
abroad. Someone, the recollection of 
whom—forgive me if I am wrong, dear- 
est!—has made you indifferent to the 
good qualities of Englishmen of your 
own rank and social standing, cold to 
their merits and blind to their attrac- 
tions—’’ 

‘‘Mother, are you not talking 
much? Will you not try to sleep ?”’ 

‘‘My dear, | have but little time left 
for talk, and in a very few hours my 
sleep will know no earthly waking. An- 
swer my question now!”’ 

Ada Merling laid down the thin, frail 
hand that she had clasped, rose up, and 
went to the window, moved the blind, 
adjusted the curtain, went a step or two 
about the room, and having, possibly, 
controlled some emotion that had threat- 
ened to master her, resumed her seat be- 
side the pillow and took the feeble hand 
again, saying: 


too 


‘* Mother, there can be no concealment 
between us! I have allowed myself 
to think too constantly of a man whom 
1 met not quite three years ago; and 
who appeared to be, morally and men- 
tally, as he undoubtedly is physically, 
as superior to the common run of men 
as Hector must have seemed, compared 
with the other sons of Priam. Your 
daughter, of whom you are so proud, 
threw away her heart unasked; and on 
the strength of a single meeting, built 
up the fiimsy fabrie of her house of 
dreams. To-night I met the man again, 
and the charm was broken. I saw him, 
not as I had imagined him to be, but as 
he is! Not the young Bayard of my 
belief, but the beau chevalicr of Paris 
salons; not as the man of unstained hon- 
or and high ideals, but as the attaché 
of the Elysée, the servant of its unprin- 
cipled master—the open lover of Ma- 
dame de Roux.”’ 
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She hid her face, but her shoulders 
shook with weeping, and little streams 
of bright tears trickled between the 
slender white jewelled fingers, and were 
lost amidst the snowy laces of her dress. 

‘‘? cannot conceive it!’’ the mother 
faltered. ‘‘The man was hardly known 
to you? ...”’ 

‘] had heard him glowingly describ- 
ed and fondly praised by one who loved 
him, Pa 

‘*He is a foreigner ? 
man ? A Roman Catholic ? 

‘He is a Bavarian Swiss by birth; 
French by naturalization and educa- 
tion, and a Catholic, without doubt.”’ 

‘And had he asked you, you would 
have left us all to follow him?”’ 

‘Mother, you did the like at my 
father’s eall!’’ 

‘‘Our parents approved!’’ 


. A French- 


?) 


‘If they had not, would you have 
abandoned him ?’’ 
‘*] cannot reply; it is for you to an- 


swer me. Would you, had this 
man loved and sought you in marriage, 
have changed your religion and em- 
braced his?’’ 

‘*Mother, you ask a question | need 
He did not love 


not answer. me ., ‘ 
he never sought me. Were our 
paths, that lie so far apart, to cross 


now did he ask of me that which 
I might once have gladly given, | should 


deny it, knowing him to be unworthy 
of the gift.’’ 

‘Ada, | must have your answer! 
Would you have deserted the faith of 
your Protestant forefathers?’’ 

‘It may be, mother, that I should 


have returned to the faith in which their 
fathers lived and died. Remember, we 
Merlings were Catholic before the Re- 
formation.’’ 

‘Those were dark days for England. 
A purer light has shown the path to a 
better world since then.’’ 

‘Dear one,’’ the sweet voice pleaded, 
‘we have never thought alike upon this 
matter.’’ 

‘I shall know peace,’’ said the relent- 
less voice from the pillow, ‘‘only when 
I have your promise—a pledge that, 
once given, | know my Ada will keep. 
Say to me: ‘Mother, I will never become 
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a Romanist, or marry any man who 

holds the Catholic faith!’ That pledge 

once given will be kept by you, I know! 
9) 

In her very feebleness lay the 

strength that was not to be gainsaid or 
resisted. Her daughter’s tears fell as 
she whispered in the dying ear: 

‘‘Dear little mother, when you have 
crossed the deep, swift river that separ- 
ates Time from Eternity, and the Veil 
has fallen behind you, you will be so 
wise, so wise! Not one of the 
kings, and priests, and prophets who 
lived of old, will have been so wise as 
you. Think, dearest and gentlest !—if, 
by the light that shines upon you then, 
you were to see that the ancient Faith 
is the true Faith and the Mother Church 
the One Church would you not 
grieve to know your Ada shut off from 
peace—deprived of the true and only 
Bread of Life—fettered. and shackled, 
body and soul, by an irrevocable vow? 
. . Would you not?”’ 

Her voice broke and faltered. But 
the pale head upon the pillow made the 
negative sign, and she went on: 

‘“Will not you—who have submitted 
yourself so meekly to the will of Al- 
mighty God in accepting this eup of 
death that He now offers you, leave the 
issue of affairs—in faith that He will 
do all for the best—to Him? and for- 
bear to exact this promise, which my 
heart tells me will bring me sorrow and 
pain!”’ 

In vain her 
that was already 


pleading. The tongue 
stiffening uttered one 


inexorable word. 
‘No!’’ 
‘‘Oh, then I promise, mother!’’ she 


cried through bursting tears. ‘‘ And may 
God forgive me if I promise wrongly, 


seeing how much | love you, dearest 
dear! 


LITT. 


There were not lacking signs by the 
wayside, as Dunoisse was whirled along 
the iron road to Paris, of the bloody 
drama that had begun upon the previ- 
ous morning, and was being played to 
the bitter end. 


Troops and bodies of police lined the 
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platforms of the railway stations. Pale 
faces, downeast looks, and mourning at- 
tire distinguished those members of the 
public whom business or necessity com- 
pelled to travel at this perilous time. 
Glimpses of towns or villages, seen as 
the train rushed over bridges or in and 
out of stations, showed closed shops and 
jealously shut-up houses, many of them 
with bullet-pocked walls and shattered 
windows; more police and soldiers pa- 
trolling the otherwise deserted thor- 
oughfares; and agents in blouses, with 
rolls of paper, ladders, brushes, and 
paste-pots, posting the proclamations 
of Monseigneur upon walls, or trees, or 
hoardings, or wherever these had not 
already broken out like pale leprous 
sores. 


Paris had never seemed to Dunoisse 
so crowded and so empty as when, on 
foot—for no public conveyance was ob- 
tainable—he returned to his rooms in 
the Rue du Bae. Entire regiments of 
eavalry, riding at a foot’s pace in close 
column, flowed in slow, resistless rivers 
of flesh and steel, along the boulevards. 
And brigades, with their batteries of 
artillery, were drawn up in the great 
squares and public places, waiting the 
signal to roll down and overwhelm any 
organized attempt at resistance, under 
eataclysms of disciplined force. 


Turning the corner of one of the nar- 
rower thoroughfares, where a single un- 
broken oil-lamp made a little island of 
yellow light upon the murkiness, Dun- 
Olsse came upon two persons who were, 
for a wonder, conversing so earnestly 
that neither paid attention to the light, 
even footstep drawing near. Said one 
of the couple, a bloused, shaggy-headed 
man of the artisan type: 


‘‘They kept up the ball at the palace 
last night with a vengeance! ... 
Champagne flowed in rivers; I had it 
from Francois.”’ 

The sallow, taller man laughed in an 
ugly way, and said, spitting on the pave- 
ment : 

‘“And women were to be had for the 
asking. Such women! — 

Envy and scorn were strangely min- 
gled in his tone as he said, again spit- 
ting: 


jewels. 
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‘‘Such women! Not only stunners 
like Kate Harvey and that red-haired, 
blue-eved wench they eall Cora Pearl, 
that drives the team of mouse-grey 
ponies in the Bois, and curses and 
swears like a trooper; but real aristo- 
erats, like the Marquis de Baillay and 
Madame de Kars, playing the prostitute 
for political ends—you twig? There was 
one whose name I do not know—an 
ivory-skinned creature, with ropes of 
black hair and eyes like emeralds. . . . 
She was half-naked and covered with 
. The Seeretary-Chancellor of 
the Ministry of the Interior received a 
warning—that was at four o’clock in 
the morning, when they were still sup- 
ping. Word came to him that the 
Ministry was to be seized he rose 
from the table, saying that his place was 
in the office of his Department. , 
And she put her arms round him be- 
fore them all. She kissed him full 
upon the mouth, and said. ‘Stay!’ ”’ 

‘“And he stayed?’’ asked the stout 
man eagerly. 

“By my faith, my friend!” rejoined 
the tall man, ‘‘he did as you or T should 
have done in his place, you may be 
sure!’’ 


The echo of the speaker’s ugly laugh 
was in Dunoisse’s ears as he passed on, 
and the image of the _ black-haired, 
eream-skinned woman whose kiss had 
stifled the voice of conscience upon the 
lips of the Government official rose up 
in resistless witechery before his mental 
vision: and would not be banished or 
exorcised by any means he knew. 

So like!—so like! . Thus would 
Henriette have tempted and triumphed, 
provided that Hector Dunoisse had not 
been absolute master of her heart, and 
supposing that to tempt and triumph 
had been to serve that idol of hers, the 
Empire. He drove away the 
thought, but it returned, bringing yet 
another bat-winged, taunting demon, 
who reminded him in a shrill, thin, piere- 
ing whisper that de Moulny was Secre- 
tary-Chancellor of the Ministry of the 
Interior. 


This story will be continued !n the September 
issne of this magazine.—Faditor 



























Editor’s Note.—Anyone 


The Hand in the Dark 


who has felt the 


lure of the lone trail, who has 


responded to the instinct inherited from some primitive ancestor to follow the call 
of the wild, will thoroughly enjoy this story of the Northland. It tells of a hunting 
adventure, ‘‘worth more than a million dollars.’’ 


By Theodore Roberts 


Author of “For the Sake of Argument,” “The Hunger Test,” etc. 


DAVID KEMP and a score more of 
hig men went out like snuffed candles 
on the day that Bertram W. Strang did 
his great trick. “Trick” is the only 
name for it. Even in the Great Mar- 
ket it was a three days’ wonder—for 
there nine days’ wonders are unknown. 
Strang had worked underground, and 
had struck the final blow in the dark: 
and daylight had found him a great 
man, with his original five millions 
multiplied by ten. David Kemp, who 
had once loomed so large, vanished 
from the Great Market and from the 
mind and sight of 1s slaves. 

As Bertram W. Strang wore on past 
middle life, day by day his interest in 
money-making declined. Ile knew 
the game so thoroughly that at. last 
every trick of it grew stale to him. Bv 
degrees he became a sportsman—-a pur- 
suer and slaver of the beasts of the 
field—‘‘a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.”’ He did not sit on air-cushions 
and take pot-shots at animals that were 
driven up to him. No, he was not that 
kind. He went after things hard. and 
vot them fair. His methods in the 
wildernesses of the world were not the 
methods ne had practised so assiduous- 
ly in the Great Market. There he had 
heen something between a conjurer 
and a pirate; but now he was a sports- 
man. 


In Africa, in Asia. in Europe, and 
in South America his rifle had found 
its prey: and at the age of sixty. hardy 


as a pioneer, lean as an Indian. and 
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sound as an athelete of twenty, he re- 
alized that for new experiences in wood- 
eraft the wilds of his own continent 
alone remained to him. He had rough- 
ed it in every sort of jungle and forest 
in the world except in the black 
swamps and black forests of the Amer- 
ican North. He had pitched his tent 
and followed the lure in every desert 
in the world save the boulder-strewn, 
moss-carpeted barrens of that vast, un- 
peopled land that lies to the west and 
north of Hudson’s Bay and to the east 
and north of the wheat-lands. So he 
decided to go thither and pit his skill 
and endurance against the sagacity and 
wariness of the musk-ox. 

The railways carried him as far as 
they went in the desired direction. 
Then rough-coated ponies took him 
and his rifles over another stage cf the 
journey. On Little Moose Lake three 
men of the Arrowheads, two canoes, 
and his outfit awaited him: and, with 
three months’ provisions. he embarked 
on the long trail which, by way of six 
rivers and innumerable portages, was 
to bring him into the final dash. The 
final dash was to he made hy sled] re and 
dogs into the desolate. . 


untimbered 
lands of the musk-ox. 


Strang’s hopes were high. Every 
rod of the country through which he 
Was to pass was new to him. and the 
greater part of it was unmapped and 
unexplored. The game was also new 
to him, and was worthy of his skill and 
of his steel-jacketed bullets. He would 
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go up beyond the arctic circle by a way 
that no white man and few red men 
had ever traveled before him. He 
would run the gauntlet of many dan- 
gers—and risk of death by forest and 
tlood had become as the spice of life to 
him. He would accomplish what more 
than one mighty hunter had told him 
he could not do. 


Strang had spent both time and 
money liberally and with judgment in 
acquiring information and perfecting 
arrangements before even so much as 
the first railway-ticket was purchased. 
For months before the commencement 
of the expedition he had corresponded 
with men in the outposts of civilization 
and in the lodges beyond—with trap- 
pers, factors of the H.B.C., mission- 
aries, and the like. Through such 
agencies had his party of three been 
engaged, along with his supplies and 
outfit, the canoes at Little Moose Lake, 
and the dogs and sledge and driver 
awaiting him at the frozen edge of the 
musk-ox pastures. 

The evening was coming on—the 
evening of the third day of the stage 
by water. Strang sat in the leading 
canoe, with a wolf-skin robe across his 
knees. The air was chilly, and the 
pungent scent of frost on wilted fern 
hung between the rocky, spruce-clad 
banks of the river. The brief summer 
was gone; a few days of that mystic, 
elusive season known as Indian sum- 
mer were still to come; and then the 
sudden winter would strike the wilder- 
ness with scarring, rending cold and 
enshrouding immensities of snow and 
ice. 

Sut the anticipation of these things 
did not daunt the spirit of Bertram 
Strang. He was toughened, body and 
mind, to all moods of the wild and all 
seasons of the vear. In northern Asia 
he had camped for weeks in a horse- 
hide tent banked around by six feet of 
drifted snow. He leaned back com- 
fortably against folded blankets, smok- 
ing his pipe and idly surveying the 
shores of the stream through half- 
closed lids. 

The stream ran northward, with a 
little westing in it, deep and strong. 
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Skin-um-Mink, the proven, the inscrut- 
able, squatted astern, paddling a swing- 
ing, tireless stroke. Je was the trust- 
ed one—honored by factors, the right 
hand of missionaries, the pride of his 
people. Great was his name in his 
own tongue—and even Skin-um-Mink, 
as the white men called him, was hon- 
orably meant. It was because Strang 
was a mighty hunter, and not because 
he was the owner of many millions of 
dollars, that the lords of the north had 
procured for him the services of this 
ereat chief. 

The second canoe followed, a hun- 
dred yards distant, with most of the 
outfit, and with Strong Pipe and Wait- 
for-Snow at the paddles. 

“Camp here,” said Skin-um-Mink, 
swinging the bow of the canoe toward 


the left bank with a twist of brown 
wrist and broad blade. ‘That was the 
second remark he had made since 
noon. 


Strang, as reticent as the Indian, did 
not reply. He pushed the wolf-skins 
from his knees, and when the canoe 
hung motionless against a flat rock he 
stood up, perfectly balanced, and step- 
ped lightly over the gunwale. Within 
ten minutes of the time of the landing, 
the little tent was pitched, a smal! cook- 
ing-fire was blazing cheerily, and Wait- 
for-Snow was groping through the 
black interior of a dunnage-bag for ma- 
terials for the evening meal. The axes 


of Sirong Pipe and Skin-um-Mink 
rang sharp in the darkling bush. 
Strang, who hated idleness, busied 


himself in unpacking his sleeping-bag 
and preparing a couch of spruce tips 
for the night. 

While Strang ate his supper of ba- 
con, flapjacks, and tea, the men erected 
their own lean-to on the opposite side 
of the fire from the shelter-tent. Then 
they ate. while the sportsman went 
down by the canoes at the edge of the 
black stream to smoke a meditative 
pipe. He sat on the roots of an ancient 
cedar that had been torn almost clear 
of its hold on the rocky bank by some 
freshet, and gazed down the dark val- 
lev. He was happy in his queer, un- 
companionable way, thinking of other 
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nights and other camps, and feeling 
the glow of strength and health in 
every sinew and vein of him. His 
mind was drowsy, and did not go tur- 
ther back into the past than to a few of 
his most exciting wilderness experi- 
ences. It did not stir the lights and 
shadows of his old life. 

His reverie was disturbed by a tiny 
yellow flare against the darkness into 
which he was gazing—a light that 
seemed, at the distance, scarcely larger 
or brighter than the flame of a sulphur 
match. It sank and shone bright 
again twice, and then blinked out. 

“Now, what in the world would that 
be?” muttered Strang. 

Ife sat motionless for another min- 
ute or two, staring at the unbroken 
dark that filled the valley down-stream. 
Then, returning to the fire, he stood 
for a moment in hesitation with his 
eyes on Skin-um-Mink’s expressionless 
face, and seated himself at the open 
flap of his tent. 

He had not found courage to speak 
to the stolid guide of the unaccountable 
flame against the blackness of the wil- 
derness. Skin-um-Mink would have 
thought) him fanciful, perhaps—or 
even ignorant. The brief hght may 
have been entirely of his own eyes—an 
internal flash brought on by gazing so 
much. of late, on running waters. Or 
perhaps it was due to some common 
natural phenomenon peculiar to the 
country. So he pulled off his mocca- 
sins and outer clothing, and crawled 
into his sleeping-bag. 

The guides transformed the little 
cooking-fire into a glowing, crackling 
hummock of flame fully six feet in 
length. The heat and the musie of it 
beat into the open tents. For a few 
drowsy minutes. Strang watched the 
red light dancing on the canvas over 
his head: then he drifted into the 
strong, refreshing slumber that is the 
olft of the clean winds and the breath- 
ing spruces of the north. 


IT. 


The light of dawn was filtering 
through the canvas when Strang 
awoke. The flaps of the tent had been 
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left wide open, and he lay still for a 
little while, looking out. ‘The great fire 
of the night lay gray and black, with 
one eve of red glowing through a film 
of ashes. A thread of sky-blue smoke 
crawled up from it, straight as an ar- 
row. The three guides stood beside the 
expiring fire, heedless of its need, close 
together, intent on something in the 
ypen hand of Skin-um-Mink. . 

“What have you found?” inquired 
Gray Feather. 

The three turned to him as in a 
single movement, and stood for a 
second, gazing at the little tent. Then 
Wait-for-Snow stooped and blew upon 
the heart of live coals in the carcass of 
eray and black ashes. Strong Pipe 
iook up an ax and strode into the 
bush. Skin-um-Mink — replied to 
Strang’s question by stepping over to 
ihe front of the tent, stooping, and ex- 
tending his right hand. Between 
thumb and forefinger he held a slender 
vray feather. 

Strang sat up and inspected the 
feather; then he looked at the guide’s 
expressionless copper visage and veiled 
eyes. 

“Well, what about it?” he asked. 

“Bad sign,’ said Skin-um-Mink. 
“Find um in front lean-to, stickin’ in 
eround. Him mean go back, turn 
‘round, quit!” 

“Do you want to go back—you and 
ihe others?’ demanded Strang scorn- 
fully. “Do you want to go home? Are 
you quitters?” 

Skin-um-Mink shook his head. 

“Very good. Then we go on. Be 
quick with breakfast,” said Strang. 

The Indian nodded, and thrust the 
feather into the front of his shirt. 

“Bad sign, too,” he said as he turned 
away. 

In knowing many wilderness people 
Strang understood something of them 
all; therefore he did not jeer openly at 
the men for their concern over the dis- 
covery of a gray feather sticking in the 
moss. But in his heart he sneered at 
their superstition, and hoped that no 
turther foolishness of the kind might 
crap Up te bungle his plans and delay 
ms Journey. As to any fear of such 
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nonsense putting an end to his expedi- 
tion—well, he would go on to the 
musk-ox grounds if he had to go 
alone! 

The day passed without unusual 
incident. In the leading canoe no ref- 
erence was made to the brief conversa- 
tion of the morning. Three days and 
nights went by without any further 
word or sign of evil omens; but on the 
morning of the fourth day Skin-um- 
Mink came to the little tent with an- 
other slender gray feather in his hand. 

“Ts it the same feather?’ asked 
Strang wearily. 

The guide shook his head, and pro- 
duced the other feather from the front 
of his shirt. He stared impassively at 
the sportsman. 

“Well?” queried Strang. 

“Strong Pipe, him say no good. 
Him stop here,” said the guide. 

So Strong Pipe was told to remain in 
eamp on that river until further or- 
ders, and to employ his time in hunt- 
ing and trapping and in smoking the 
flesh of any game that he might pro- 
cure. He was provided with a small 
bag of flour, tea, tobacco, a rifle, and 
ammunition. 

Two nights later there came a light 
fall of snow; and this was followed by 
a week of gold-and-azure Indian sum- 
mer. Many arduous portages were 
made in that time, and ‘tthe canoes 
tasted the waters of four different 
rivers. 

Then came the third feather. It 
was found in the morning, sticking 
upright in front of the lean-to; and it 
proved to be too much for the peace 
of mind of Wait-for-Snow. So provis- 
ions were cached at this point, and 
Wait-for-Snow was left in charge. The 
loading of the canoes was rearranged, 
and Skin-um-Mink took one and 
Strang the other. 

Again and yet again a gray feather 
was found beside Skin-um-Mink’s 
sleeping-place. 

“Tf you feel shaky about this feather 
business, you had better stop here. and 
I’ll go on alone,” said Strang. 

“Bad sign, yes. Bad sign no scare 
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Skin-um-Mink,” replied the trusty 
one; but he was uneasy, for all that. 
Next day snow fell soft and deep 
over the wilderness. It broke from the 
banks and drifted down the swift, 
black water in vanishing paiches. Ice, 
sharp and thin as shell, filmed the 
quiet pools; but though the snow lay 
undiminished over swamp and barren 
and hill, the cold did not strike severe- 
ly enough to bind the lively currents 
of the river until five days later. By 
then the journey of the canoes was 
completed—and not once since the 
spreading of the snow-blanket had the 
sign of the gray feather reappeared. 
The man with the dogs and tobog- 
gan was waiting for them at that point 
of the river from which the dash for 
the musk-ox grounds was to be made. 
Truly, the expedition had been won- 
derfully planned, and the plans won- 
derfully carried out! They had trav- 
eled for weeks without seeing a human 
being other than the members of their 
dwindling party; and here, in the des- 
olate region of the Country of Little 
Sticks, not a day’s journey from the 
arctic circle, were the five dogs, the 
man, and the toboggan, as had been 
arranged over a month ago, far back in 
the lands where people live. It seem- 
ed wonderful even to Bertram Strang, 
who was not unused to wonders, and 
he congratulated himself, Skin-um- 
Mink, and the man with the dogs. 


ITT. 


The man with the sledge was a white 
man. He did not show the faintest 
trace of native blood. 

“How, cap’n! Where Big John?” 
said Skin-um-Mink. 

“Tlim an’ my boy gone sou’west to 
Porcupine,” replied the other, drawing 
a scrap of paper from a pocket of his 
fur coat and passing it to the Indian. 

“Yes, him all right,” said Skin-um- 
Mink. 

The scarred canoes were lifted from 
the icy water and covered with brush, 
on the chance that they might prove 
useful, next summer, to some far-farer 
of the wilderness. The _ provisions 
were overhauled, and most of them 
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given into the charge of Skin-um- 
Mink. The dogs were fed, the sledge 


was loaded,‘ and camp was made for 
the night. 

The sight of the new man’s blue 
eyes and brown beard had awakened in 
Strang a hunger for conversation. 
When the three sat by the little fire 
after they had eaten, and tobacco was 
burning in three pipes, he told the man 
called “‘cap’n“ of the gray feathers, and 
of the effect they had produced on 
Strong Pipe and Wait-for-Snow. The 
fellow listened in a silence as sphinx- 
like as that of Skin-um* Mink. 

“This gray feather sticking in the 
ground is supposed to be an ill omen 


for the journey, or a warning to give 
up an enterprise, I believe,” said 
Strang. 


The man with the blue eyes nodded, 
staring at the fire. 

“Did you ever hear of it 
asked Strang. 

“Something of the kind,” replied the 
other. 

And there the conversation died. 
The reticence of the wilderness had 
touched the lips of the man with the 
blue eyes and brown beard. 

They struck northward under a sky 
as clear as glass, running beside the 
sledge. ‘The snow was dry as powder 
under their feet, and the motionless, 
frost-charged air cut their lips and eyes 
as keenly as a driving wind. They left 
Skin-um-Mink to smoke and meditate 
alone beside the frozen river and cached 
provisions. ‘Their way led into a vast 
barren, untimbered, and lumped and 
scarred with hummocks of the eternal 
eranite ribs of the world. So tense- 
drawn with frost were sky and snow 
that it seemed to Strang as if a ery, or 
« sudden stamp of the foot, might bring 
it all tinkling and shattering about his 
ears. 

Both men wore smoked glasses, as a 
protection against snow-blindness. All 
morning they loped northward in si- 
lence; and so intense was the cold that 
they dared not attempt to smoke their 
pipes. At noon they rested for an hour. 
The guide found dry moss and an arm- 
ful of stunted spruce-tuck in a shelter- 
ed crevice between two blocks of gran- 
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ite. With this scanty material he built 
a fire sufticient for the boiling of snow 
for tea and the frying of a few slices of 
dried moose meat. 

Again the dogs were fastened to the 
leather trace and urged forward into the 
silent, glittering waste. Camp for the 
night was made by the shifting, whis- 
pering illumination of the northern 
lights. A patch of frozen moss was un- 
covered, and here the tent was pitched 
and fastened down with stones. It was 
banked high with snow on both sides 
and the back; and in front was built a 
fire of dead partridge-berry vines and 
black, gnarled fagots no thicker than a 
finger. Food was tossed to the dogs—a 
hig, red-bellied frozen trout to each. A 
tarpaulin, blankets, and the two sleep- 
ing-bags were arranged within the tent; 
then the men squatted in front of the 
flap for a little while, close to the dwind- 
ling fire, ate, and drank the scalding 
tea, and smoked their pipes. 

So on the last red spark of the fire ex- 
pired. The dogs curled themselves in 
the deep snow against the tent, with 
their brushes over their muzzles. The 
men knocked the ashes from their 
pipes, backed into the tent, laced down 
the flaps, crawled into their sleeping- 
bags, grunted “good night,” and closed 
their eyes. Outside, the northern 
lights continued their flashing, crack- 
ling dance for an hour or so, and then 
vanished and let the darkness in upon 
the wilderness. 


IV. 


Strang was awakened by the fumb- 
ling of a hand across his face. He 
gripped the hand in his and opened his 
eyes in the same instant of time. The 
interior of the snow-banked tent was 
in pitch blackness. He could hear his 
companion’s hurried breathing close 
above him. 

“Wake up, man!” said Strang, vio- 
lently shaking the hand that he grip- 
ped so securely and yet could not see. 

“I am awake, thank you,” replied 
the other. “But don’t move.” Here 
Strang felt the touch of a steel muzzle 
upon his forehead. “TIT have waited for 
you a long time, Mr. Bertram W. 
Strang—and now I have you!” con- 
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tinued the voice. “I have waited and 
worked for this interview.” 

There was nothing the matter with 
Strang’s nerves. 

“Who are you, and what do you 
want?” he asked. 


“Have you forgotten the name of 
David Kemp?” asked the other. 

“T do not remember it,” replied the 
sportsman, after a moment’s reflection. 

“T don’t blame you for making a 
point of forgetting it,” said the other 
hitterly. “A murderer would try to for- 
get the name and face of his victim, I 
imagine. Well, I am David Kemp. 
Once upon a time I was worth a million 
dollars—and they were honestly made 
dollars. Then you took an interest in 
my affairs. You lured me into the 
market, struck in the dark, and ruined 
me.” 

“T remember you now,” replied 
Strang. “What brought you here?” 

“Don’t move your left hand,” said 
David Kemp, “Keep it down inside the 
bag, or there'll be trouble. What 
brought me to this part of the world? 
Well, when you left me in possession 
of a wife, a child, and eighty dollars, I 
was not entirely helpless. I had been 
something of a woodsman all my life, 
in a wealthy amateur way. I knew 
woodcraft and the northern wilderness 
—so I was not without a trade. Steady 
with your left hand! If I twitch my 
finger, your whole head will go! I 
brought my family straight up to Que- 
bec and established them in a back- 
woods settlement. I trapped fur in 
winter, and guided sportsmen on the 
rivers in summer and in the woods in 
autumn. For the first ten years’ it was 
a hard struggle to feed and clothe my 
family, for the other guides looked on 
me as an outsider; but I won their con- 
fidence and friendship at last, and 
wiped the jealousy out of their minds. 
T began moving farther and farther 
north every winter for the trapping. I 
became known to the H. B. C.. and 
worked for them in opening new coun- 
try for the trade. Now I am one of 
their explorers, and the founder of sev- 
eral of their new posts. I am hand and 
glove with the northern Indians—the 
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Broad Arrows, and such. 
am quite a valuable man 
call me the captain. But my wife is 
almost an old woman. It has been 
harder on her than on me, for she has 
had to wait and watech—sometimes 
with the little house snowed to the eaves 

and with no share in the excitement. 
Her shoulders are bent now, and her 
hands are hard. My eldest son is a 
trapper, and the second is learning the 
eraft. My girl will marry a voung man 
who intends to build a lumber-mill in 
our settlement.”’ 


Oh, yes, I 
and people 


“Your ease might have been much 
worse if vou had not lost your mil- 
lion,” said Strang. “But light a candle, 
and let us talk and look at each other 
at the same time. T give you my word 
T’ll not jump on vou or make any ag- 
eressive move while you are getting the 
light.” 

“Ts it the word of Strang the finan- 
cier or Strang the hunter that you of- 
fer me?” asked Kemp 

“Of Strang the hunter,” replied the 
other, unruffled. 

Kemp fumbled about until he found 
a candle in one of the provision-bags. 
He lit it, and propped it up somehow 
against the toe of one of his discarded 
mocassins, on the tarpaulin between the 
two sleeping-bags. The little flame il- 
lumined the low and narrow tent with a 
sinister light like that of a low-turned 
wick in a smokv lantern. One of the 
huskies moved uneasily in the snow 
against the wall of the tent. Strang sat 
up. Kemp returned to his own sleep- 
ing-place, reclining with his face toward 
the other and the revolver still in his 
hand. 

“And how is it that vou were wait- 
ting here with the dogs—vyou. of all 
men? That, surely. was not chance.” 
said Strang. 

“Chance! No, there was nothing of 
chance about that,” replied Kemp. He 
stared fixedly at the sportsman for 
nearly a minute. “This position 
this situation—is the result of as care- 
ful planning as ever went to the pre- 
paration of any of vour expeditions.” 
he continued. ‘When T first heard 
that you were coming up_ into this 
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country—I already knew a good deal 
about you as a sportsman—I began to 


lay out my plans. It is amusing to 
think that we were mapping things out 
at the same time—and the result is all 
that a reasonable man could — possibly 


desire. My son and I took up your trail 
a few miles this side of Little Moose 
Lake. I did not expect to have to fol- 
low you all the way before managing 
to get a private talk with you—but 
there I was wrong. Knowing the 


Broad Arrows and their superstitions, I 
began the feather game; and I kept it 
up until that last fall of snow put a 
stop to it. And there was old Skin- 
um-Mink still sticking to you! I had ex- 
pected to bluff him out t with the others, 
for this feather omen is a deadly one. 
I thought you would go on alone, angry 
and pig-headed—and then my time 
would come! Well, I had fooled my- 
self by underestimating Skin-um-Mink. 
Ife seems to be growing superior to the 
superstitions of his people. So my boy 
and I hid our canoe, passed you on 
foot, and reached Bob Hushie and his 
dogs just half a day ahead of ven. I 
knew exactly where to find Bob. I! had 
1 letter ready for him—a scrawl of ink 
on a piece of wrapping-paper---which 
he believed to be an order from the fae- 
tor at MeN vab’s. I sent him and the 
boy off to Poreupine, to wait there for 
me. In case I don’t turn up at Por- 
cupine inside of ten days, they’ll come 
this way, looking for me. No, it was 
not ‘ie vou’d call a chance meeting! 
Well, Strang, that is the story far 
as it has gone.” 

“And a remarkable story, too,’ 
Strang. “But tell me _ what it is al 
about? What are you after?” 

“T was after and now I have 
vou,” replied Kemp dryly. “I have 
heard es expression in the settlements 
that seems to fit the case—I have you 
where I want vou. That’s the idea— 
where I want you! You see, Strang, 
we're a long way’ from interference. 


vou 


away oul here beyond the Country of 
Little Sticks!” 
“You talk very well, Mr. Kemp: but 


[ wish you would come to the point.” 
sald Strang, smiling grimly. 
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“Well, it is just this—you don’t get 
out of isa antil you promise to make 
cood to me the million dollars you’ve 
robbed me of,” replied Kemp. 

“T suppose I should feel offended at 
the way you put it; but I don’t,” 
turned Strang. “It happened a long 
time ago, when my ideas of honesty 
were somewhat vague. You see me 
now, Kemp, a man who would not take 
a pound of pemmican out of another’s 
cache or a mink-skin out of a trap I had 
not set myself—and yet, long ago, and 
in the city, I took your million, along 
with plenty of other people’s money, 
without a twinge of conscience. Well, 
| am changed. I regret having been 
the cause of Mrs. Kemp’s discomfort 
and anxiety for all these years. I'll give 
you back your money without a word 
or a kick—on one condition.” 

“T am not making any conditions, 
for it does not matter to me whether 
you kick or not,” said Kemp. 

“You will agree to my conditions, be- 
cause it is a fair and sporting one,” re- 
plied Strang coolly. "2 will pledge my- 


self, in black and white, to the pay- 
ment of the money — check, letter to 
my bankers, witnessed agreement, 


and everything- 
and finish this 
to get me wit! 
musk-oxen.” 

“And what if I do not agree to the 
condition?” asked the other. 

“Then Vl kick,” replied Strang 
crisply. “You may get the best of the 
fight, but you’ll not get the money. You 
can count on that.” 

They gazed at each other for a sec- 
ond or two, grim as wooden idols. Then 
they both began to smile. with reserve 
but without bitterness, 

- agree,” s; 


if you will come along 
trip and do your best 
in range of a herd of 


id Page “T’ll do my 


best to Ree vou to a herd of musk- 
oxen. Will vou shake on the agree- 
ment?” 
“By all : Deli } . 
sy all means. elighted, I’m 
” . 
sure,” replied Strang. 
They chook hands. Then Kemp 


blew out the candle and they both lay 
down and fell asleep. | 
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Strang got his musk-ox. After hard- 
ships and frost-bites and hunger, the 
expedition, augmented by David Kemp 
and his son, won back to little Moose 
Lake. From there, Strang and the two 
Kemps made their way out to the set- 
tlement that was Kemp’s home. All 
this was not accomplished in a day, nor 
yet in a month. 

After a short rest, David Kemp 
started forth again, this time for Mon- 
treal. He had Strang’s check for a 
million dollars, a signed and witnessed 
agreement, and an _ open letter to a 
Montreal banker, snug in his pocket. 
Strang refused to accompany him, say- 
ing that he would remain’ with the 
family and play at trapping furs until 
his return. 

David Kemp sat at a polished desk 
opposite the great banker. In front of 
the banker lay the check, the letter, 
and the agreement. The banker was 
fiddling with his eye-glasses and gazing 
mournfully at his visitor. 

“For how long has Mr. Strang been 
out of touch with the world?” he ask- 
ed. 


“He has spent close upon four 
months on this expedition,’ replied 
Kemp. 


“My check for this amount is as 
good as Mr. Strang’s,” said the banker 
sadly. 

“YT don’t doubt it,’ returned Kemp 
heartily. 

The banker’s large and benevolent 
face brightened for a moment, only to 
gloom again even more gloomily than 
before. 

“You don’t quite get’ my meaning, 
sir,” he said. “Bertram W. Strang is 
a ruined man.” 
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David Kemp leaned back in his 
chair, speechless with amazement and 
incredulity. 

“It happened within the last two 
weeks,” continued the banker. “His 
huge fortune was all in the market, 
the plaything of a reckless and unscru- 
pulous nephew. For years Strang has 
neglected everything. The nephew has 
made the most of his opportunities 
and last week, in an unfortunate at- 
tempt to get possession of all the cotton 
in the world, he enriched the market 
with something over sixty millions of 
dollars.” 

Kemp’s reply was nothing more than 
a feeble gurgle. 

“T am very sorry, Mr. Kemp,” con- 
tinued the banker: “Strang has been 
behaving like a fool for the last ten 
vears.” 

“You must not say that,” replied 
Kemp. “He is less of a fool than he 
used to be, and a particular friend of 
mine.” 

He gathered up his papers and re- 
turned them to his pocket, shook hands 
with the banker, and went away. Ata 
news-stand he found the papers that 
deseribed in full the sudden disappear- 
ance of the great Strang fortune into 
the open maw of the market. The end 
of Strang’s financial activities had made 
even more stir than the beginning. 

“Poor old fellow!” murmured Kemp, 
standing there with his eyes intent on 
the week-old news and his ears deaf to 
the hum and clatter of the busy street. 
“Well, it looks to me as if we might 
end our days together, trapping mink 
and otter and fox. And it will be a fine 
thing for Jane and the children to have 
a man of Strang’s culture and know- 
ledge to talk to now and then—a finer 
thing, perhaps, than a million dollars!” 















































Cash in Bank Tills and Commercial 
Confidence 


A month ago Mr. Appleton argued that there was no commercial crisis ahead. 


In the article following he shows that the banks of Canada have more cash in their 
tills at the present time than they had a year ago, and also that they are generally 


strengthening their reserves. 


reason for lack of commercial confidence. 


In view of such facts he maintains that there is no 


Great Developments which followed the 


building of the Canadian Pacific’s first line will follow the augmentation of trans- 
portation services by the operation of other two transcontinal systems and work 
incidental to those developments is already close at hand, and will keep Canadian In- 


dustries busy. 


TALK of tight money, of tighter 
money, and of an autumn squeeze has 
given encouragement to the bears to 
look for signs of a pendiug crisis. To the 
average daily newspaper there is more 
of the “human interest” copy in dis- 
aster than there is in success. A com- 
mercial casualty is given greater news 
prominence than a commercial suc- 
The former is advertised gratui- 
tously and the latter has to be paid for. 
This tendericy is admirably expressed 
in the case of the commercial casualty 
record for the past half year which was 
headed up out of all proportion to its 
significance. When the amount of the 
liability of defaulters commences to 
show a decline from year to year, or 
from six months to six months, it will 
be a sure sign of decline in commercial 
enterprise. If business mortality rec- 
ords at any time manifest that tendency 
it will be an ill-day for Canada. A very 
natural trend both as to the number and 
the size, or importance, of business fail- 
ures would be for them to increase pro- 
portionately with the growth of com- 
merece in the Dominion. The fact of 
sross liabilities of defaulters in six 
months of the year being greater or less 
than for the corresponding period of 
previous years is not of grave signifi- 
eance. It is foolish to regard greater 
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cess. 


By John Appleton 


losses, or defaults, as indicative of some 
grave crisis, or that the country gener- 
ally speaking is going to the dogs. To 
make such a deduction is equally as 
erroneous as one would be to the effect 
that the greater amount of liability and 
the greater number of defaulters, is a 
sign of expanding business. Of the 
two, the latter lends itself to more rea- 
sonable justification. 

Business failure statistics to be of any 
real value should be based on very care- 
fully gathered data which made clear 
the causes of casualties. In Canada the 
chief cause is lack of capital. Some of 
the most promising and courageous 
business men, more than ordinarily 
imbued with a sense of the splendid op- 
— which Canada offers, may 
e embarrassed temporarily when credit 
supply is for any reason cut off. They 
have tackled projects without an ade- 
quate supply of capital and have not 
the influence to confrol credit with 
banks or monied friends. They have 
depended on “things coming their 
way” which did not come. Are not 
these men exactly in the same boat as 
some of the business undertakings that 
have had to be backed by the credit of 
the Dominion as a whole. The only 
difference is that in the case of the lar- 
ger undertakings the government .be- 

















cause of very proper national consid- 
erations lend a hand. This would not 
be practical in the case of small under- 
takings purely of a private character. 
But in both cases there was the daring, 
or the courage, to enter into a project 
with faith as their principal asset. Faith 
in the country is as necessary as capi- 
tal and most of the difficulties that 
arise are due to the fact that there are 
so many of the new citizens,and old 
citizens in new vocations, who have 
more faith in the projects they enter 
into than they have capital. In this 
new country men have to be trained to 
adapt business to its needs and in the 
process business casualties are more 
numerous than in older, more highly 
developed and more populous countries. 
A few more or less in any particular 
year is not therefore a portentious cir- 
cumstance. It would not be so regarded 
if there was not existing a predisposition 
to take a gloomy view of the immediate 
future for which there does not appear 
to be substantial justification. Canada’s 
present commercial position could not 
have been reached without having had 
at its back the faith of far-visioned men. 
They saw what could not but eventuate 
if to the opportunities presenting them- 
selves they applied energy and skill. 
But to their individual efforts had to 
be won the aid of external capital. That 
was made available when the whole 
world, so-to-speak, became convinced 
that Canada had faith in her commer- 
cial future—a faith made manifest by 
her tackling of big undertakings with- 
out knowing where the money was com- 
ing from to complete them. It is now 
coming, alright, and the result is due 
more to faith than cool calculation. 

Sir Edmund Walker, in London, 
stated very positively that during the 
late summer months there would be in 
Canada tighter money than exists at 
the present time. Though making him- 
self particularly clear on that point he 
did not assume a tone indicative of 
alarm. He said the acute point of the 
stringency would not be “serious.” 
When the head of so large a banking 
institution makes a statement of that 
kind it is well worth noting. It may be 
just as well also for men engaged in any 
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kind of business to look to other signs 
of the times so as to arrange their affairs 
accordingly. This does not mean that 
Sir Edmund’s advice 1s to be despised. 
On the other hand it ought to be saken 
seriously to heart. Good physfcians are 
not adverse to taking their own medi- 
cine and following the advice they offer 
to others. Sir Edmund has for some 
time been acting on the advice he offers 
to others. The bank over which he pre- 
sides has been economising — or, in 
other and better words—it has been in- 
creasing its reserves and reducing its 
liabilities. 

Towards the latter part of June the 
monthly statement, covering the bank- 
ing operations of Canada to the end of 
May, issued from the treasury depart- 
ment of the Dominion government and 
it showed that at that time the gross 
liabilities of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce aggregated $197,826,000. If 
the corresponding statement of a year 
ago is looked up it will be found that 
the gross liabilities at the end of May in 
1912 amounted to $213,914,000. Other 
banks which have reduced their liabili- 
ties are the Merchants, the Northern 
Crown and the Bank of Hamilton. 

Within the year, from June 1, 1912, 
to May 50, 1913, the gross liabilities of 
the chartered banks of the Dominion 
increased from $1,247,306,000 to $1,- 
281,729,000. This is but a slight in- 
crease when the natural increase of the 
business of the Dominion is taken into 
account. As against this increasing 
liability the banks have not been able 
to keep up their reserves of liquid assets 
to as high a point as at the close of May 
a year ago. At that time for every $100 
of liability the banks had absolutely li- 
quid assets to the amount of $24.80. Ac- 
cording to the government statement 
just issued the banks had for every $100 
of liability $22.60. 

To hear the remark passed that the 
banks could let out more money if they 
desired and that they are lending too 
much to the stock gamblers of New 
York and to those of Montreal and To- 
ronto is not by any means unusual. 
From responsible business men whose 
relations with the banks are close, such 
expressions are not heard. They know 
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that the banks are only too anxious to 


lend out all the money they dare. 
Money in their vaults earns nothing. 
When loaned, at the present time, it 1s 
exceedingly lucrative. The temptation 
to lend is very strong. Under existing 
conditions, however, it would be very 
imprudent on the part of the banks to 
adopt any other policy than that of con- 
servation of their resources and the 
building up of reserves to a higher 
point. 

At the end of June the reserve of the 
banks usually approximates 25 per 
cent. of their gross liabilities. This 
means the addition of approximately 
$40,000,000 to their liquid assets or a 
very decided decrease in their liabili- 
ties, if a normal position has been 
reached by that date. 

At the present moment, in view of 
the prevalent talk with regard to the 
available cash at the disposal of the 
banks it might be of interest to com- 
pare the actual amounts the banks have 
in their tills and the amount they had 
a year ago. Cash in the till may be 
taken to mean specie, Dominion notes 
and notes and cheques of other banks. 
On this basis it will be found that on 
May 31, the banks had in actual cash 
on which they can instantly lay their 
hands a total of $194,822,025, as com- 
pared with $193,583,316 a year ago. 
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Here again the increase in actual cash 
has not been in proportion to the growth 
of liability. At the end of May the 
banks had $15 in the till for every $100 
of liability and a year ago they had 
$15.40. 

This should not be regarded as a cir- 
cumstance pregnant with danger. It 
is rather a warning. The danger point 
has not been approximated. If the 
cash reserves or holdings of the banks 
should continue to decline there would 
be danger and the banks themselves 
would be very much to blame if in the 
face of the approaching harvest they 
did not take somewhat vigorous steps 
to build up their reserves. Since De- 
cember last the banks generally in 
Canada have been adding to their stores 
of liquid assets in that particular 
month they sank to a low ebb, dropping 
to 21.6, as compared with a normal of 
about 24.50 for that month. At the 
present time the reserves have strength- 
ened to 22.50 and probably better than 
this, as will be shown by the bank 
statement covering June operations 
when that document appears towards 
the close of July. 

The position of each bank in respect 
of cash holdings in proportion to gross 
liabilities as at the end of May last is as 
follows :— 


BANKS AND THEIR CASH, 


Bank. 


Montreal 
Quebec 
Nova Scotia 
B. N. A. 
Toronto 
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Standard 
Hochelaga 
Ottawa 
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Metropolitan 
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Northern Crown 
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Vaneouver 
Weyburn 
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®Cash on Hand Liabilities. % cash 

May 31, May 31, to % 
1913. 1913. Liabilities. 1912. 

$ 26,054,723 $ 214,002,887 33.2 12.4 
2,499,172 216,993,222 14.7 14.4 
12,782,861 62,176,658 20.5 19.0 
5,522,157 55,065,808 10.0 10.5 
7,041,834 46,834,506 15.0 15.3 
7,390,670 41,323,337 17.3 15.6 

2 269,677 20,112,017 pk py 
11,939,535 67,999,192 17.5 16.7 
1,048,040 10,896,726 9.6 7.8 
8,251,892 65,129,122 12.6 14.1 
27,531,820 197,826,803 13.9 14.6 
27,469,345 158,214,164 17.3 18.3 
11,979,401 66,405, 252 18.0 19.7 
9,982,732 38,607,000 15.6 16.1 
4,269,126 36,524,669 ae 11.8 
3,609 .947 25,199,170 14.3 15.9 
5,529,959 41,337,505 13.4 12.4 
16,325,187 65,236,960 25.0 26.3 
1,195,983 10,465,764 71.3 a1.2 
1,918,553 11,976,812 16.1 15.8 
2.549.982 15,155,252 16.7 16.1 
1,216,969 7,402,797 16.7 14.6 
3,399,208 2,096,011 37.2 19.8 
83,252 968 963 8.6 11.4 
$194,822 025 . $1,281,729.097 15.0 14. 


*Cash includes specie, Dominion notes and notes and checks of other banks. 
Total cash on hand in 1912 was $193,583,316, and total liabilities were $1,247,306,724. 
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Cash holdings as indicated in the 
foregoing tabulation is not intended as 
a measure of the strength of the res- 
pective banks. To some extent it in- 
dicates readiness for emergencies. 
Some of the banks are much stronger 
than others in liquid assets that grade 
secondary to those included in the 
above list. Amongst these may be in- 
cluded Government securities and call 
loans. Generally speaking, call loans 
on Government paper and call loans on 
standard securities have been readily 
realisable. In times of easy money they 
are but when stringencies of an acute 
character develop it would not be quite 
safe to assume that any security could 
be instantly turned into cash. Both 
Wall Street and London have demon- 
strated remarkable softness even in the 
digestion of marketing of the highest 
class of securities. British Consols have 
dropped within a short period very con- 
siderably and they are the strongest 
relatively speaking of all government 
securities that go to the markets uncon- 
ditionally. With the prospect of markets 
continuing to be extremely soft the only 
safe position for all the banks to be in 
is to have on hand fairly healthy re- 
serves in cash. 

The above tabulation serves to show 
that for all practical purposes the re- 
serves of the banks in Canada are as 
strong as they were a year ago. By 
continuing a cautious policy they will 
be stronger as the summer progresses. 
Assuming that the banks continue to 
exercise the greatest caution in this res- 
pect it may be taken for granted that 
when the acute point in the monetary 
situation is reached in the late summer 
months the results will not generally be 
serious to Canada. Business will con- 
tinue on about the same basis as at pre- 
sent with some diminution in industrial 
activity where the products are non- 


essentials. Present industries will not. 


be able to absorb the same proportion of 
the immigration that they have done in 
the past few years. This is not an un- 
mixed evil, as it will tend to force a 
larger proportion of the new arrivals on 
to the land and will also tend to make 
those on the land remain there. 
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Whatever may be said by our neigh- 
bors, by the cable mongers who work on 
space or those manipulators of the mar- 
ket for Canadian credit the fact re- 
mains that Canadian securities are still 
holding a very high place in the estima- 
tion of the British and the United 
States investors. If they did not Sir 
William Mackenzie would not at the 
present time become sponsor for the 
many millions he plans to put into 
transportation facilities during the pre- 
sent summer and Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy would not be entering light-heart- 
edly into the expenditure of a $100,- 
000,000. The investor provides this 
money and it could not be had unless he 
had great faith in Canada. When the 
credit of the Canadian people was pledg- 
ed for the building of the Canadian Pa- 
cific 1t was an expression of their faith 
in their country. What followed? 
After the line was built the people had 
to get down to hard digging. Peopling 
the West was the first task, but when 
that was well on the way what happen- 
ed. The Canadian Pacific oad not 
handle the business, not even with the 
assistance of other roads which by lake 
connections carried traffic east and west 
across the continent. When the one 
all-the-year transcontinental is assisted 
by two others what will happen. A de- 
velopment will follow proportionately 
greater than that which followed the 
completion of the first Canadian line 
across the continent. For the comple- 
tion of these lines the credit of the 
country is pledged and the money is 
forthcoming. This will provide work 
enough for a nation fully three times 
the size of that of Canada at present and 
the work is already to our hands. To 
do it right we want our share of the capi- 
tal the world has to lend. Can we get 
it. Our credit stands high, why should 
we not. It has been said that Canada 
has overborrowed. ‘The investor does 
not say so as he still lends us money at 
a lower figure than to other countries 
similar in character. Take for in- 
stance the old state of Tennessee. It re- 
quired $11,458,000 for refunding pur- 
poses. Two years ago it had the mone 
offered on a basis of 4.76 per cent. It 
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declined. Now it has to pay six per 
cent. San Francisco failed to borrow $5,- 
000,000 at five per cent. Canadian 
provinces and cities have not had to pay 
that price for money as yet. Reference 
of course is had here only to cities in the 

same class as San Francisco.. Winnipeg 
with a population only half that of the 

Californian metropolis does not pay five 
per cent. for her funds. When the 
Canadian Pacific can get money at little 
better than four per cent. and her com- 
petitor at a rate very little higher, it can 
he safely taken for granted that of the 
world’s available supply of loanable 
capital Canada will continue to get her 
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share. There is no reason to fear there 
fore that the immediate future of Can- 
ada has anything in it of a gloomy 
character. 

All that is necessary is the usual faith 
th: t has counted so much in Canada’s 
upbuilding. At the present moment 
her store of cash for current purposes 1s 
sufficient to stave off any serlous com- 
mercial crisis. Her railways are hust- 
ling to get ready to carry a larger crop 
and at the same time they are busy car- 
rving to new homes the incoming thous- 
ands. There is no lack of work ahead 
to keep the entire nation profitably em- 
ployed . 





AN OLD FESTIVAL 


Midsummer Eve was a great occasion with our forefathers. 
One custom—widely spread and dating back, it is believed, to the 
childhood of the race---was that of lighting fires on the hills at 


midnight in honor of: the summer 


solstice. In later times these 


came to be known as St. John’s Fires—the feast of John the Bap- 


tist falling on Midsummer Day 


-and in Roman Catholic countries 


the custom of lighting them is almost as prevalent as ever. At the 


village of St. Jean, in Brittany, 


thousands of peasants assemble 


every 25rd of June, and the rite of kindling the fires is solmenized 


with pomp and circumstance. 


Then for hours the folk dance 


joyously round, and the cattle are made to ‘“‘pass through the fires” 


to preserve them from disease. 


[t is not so very long ago that 
Eton scholars had bonfires on Midsummer Eve. 
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Editor’s Note.—In this contribution this month Mr. Weaver has departed a 
little from his usual custom of featuring the story of the writer of the best selling 
book, but his readers will pardon the discretion to enjoy this beautiful glance at 
Stella Maris, whose charming story is already familiar to many. 


By Findlay I. Weaver, Editor of “‘ Bookseller and Stationer ”’ 


IT WILL doubtless be news to most 
people that W. J. Locke, whose new 
novel, “Stella Maris,” has appeared 
among the best sellers for successive 
months in both Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, although being a member of 
the notable company of present day 
English novelists, was born in Ameri- 
ca—South America; to be still more 
definite, in British Guiana. That was 
forty years ago. It is worthy of note 
that outside of a brief sojourn in Ing- 
land, his school days were passed in 
Trinidad, at the Queen’s Royal College, 
where, at the age of seventeen, he won 
a government scholarship that sent him 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, for 
his university career. 

At college he went in for mathe- 
matics and confined his reading to Eng- 
lish and French literature. 

The continuai hearing of the Creole 
French of the natives of Trinidad dur- 
in@ his school days aided materially 
in laying the foundation for his pres- 
ent excellent knowledge of the French 
language. At college he had the repu- 
tation of “studiously neglecting his 
studies” and one admirer has averred 
that Locke established the record of 
attending onlv one lecture in his three- 
year course, so that it was a source of 
considerable surprise to his friends 
when he obtained his degree of B. A. 
in 1884. 

His holidays in those years were 
spent in Paris, the Latin Quarter he- 
ing his haunt. There he became thor- 


oughly familiar with the Café Delphine, 
the Boulevard Saint Michel, the Café 
du Cochon Fidele, and other of those 





spots so delightfully introduced in hi- 
books. 

Locke began his career as an arch 
itect and until 1907 was -ecretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Then he deserted house-building to be- 
come a builder of books and plays. 

In the fifteen vears in which he has 
been before the public as a novelist he 
has produced the same number of books 
and so lovable, naive, good-natured and 
humorous are his characters that the 
reader of one of his stories is magneti- 
cally attracted to his other tales. He 
has been called “The Apostle of Cheer- 
fulness.”” So it comes about that a new 
novel by Locke is always an event of 
magnitude in the world of books, in- 
variably appearing in the lists of best 
sellers. 

His first novel was “At the Gate of 
Samaria.” Other earlier tales were 
“The Demagogue and Lady Phayre,” 
“A Study in Shadows,” ‘“Derelicts,” 
“Tdols,” “The White Dove,” “The Us- 
urper,” and “Where Love Is.” But it 
was with “The Morals of Marcus Ord- 
evyne,” exhibiting a more ripened man- 
ner, that he attained first rank as a 
story teller. That was followed by ‘The 
3eloved Vagabond,” with its whimsi- 
eal charm, exquisite humor and_ an 
ease and naturalness that made it a 
general favorite. 

“Septimus.” “Simon, the Jester,” 
“The Glory of Clementina,” and “Pug- 
ol,’’ added to his laurels as has his lat- 
est novel, “Stella Maris,” so marvellous 
in its originality of plot. 

In this new book the central figure 
is the girl whose name gives the hook 
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its title. But after all that was not her 
real name. Stella was her Christian 
name, but her surname was’ Blount, 
pronounced Blunt, as the author takes 
care to point out, incidentally taking 
a little shy at the vagaries of British 
nomenclature. The name Maris was 
bestowed upon her by one of the two 
heroes of the story and the circum- 
stance cannot be better explained than 
by quoting this paragraph from the 
first chapter of the book: 

“Ter name was Stella, and she pass- 
ed her life by the sea—passed it away 
on top of a cliff on the south coast; pass- 
ed it in one big, beautiful room that had 
hig windows south and west; passed it 
in bed, flat on her back, with never 
an outlook on the outside world save 
sea and sky. And the curtains of the 
room were never drawn, and in the 
darkness a lamp always shone in the 
Western window: so that Walter Her- 
old, at the foot of the cliff, one night of 
storm and dashing spray, seeing the 
light burning steadily like a star, may 
he excused for-a bit of confusion of 
thought when he gripped his friend, 
John Risea’s arm with one hand and 
pointing with the other, cried: “Stella 
Maris, what a name for her!” 


The girl is twelve years old at this 
time and for several vears as the tale 
progresses, she lives there in complete 
ignorance of all that is evil in life. 
To her the world is everything that is 
beautiful and good. Care is taken to 
prevent any other impression from 
reaching her. This ethereal fraud is 
effectually supplemented by a series of 
fairy tales invented by John Risca in 
which his dailv life is described as one 
continual round of blissful enjoyment 
and his house as a palace in the “mag- 
ic” city of London. The serializing of 
this storv of his wonderful palace taxes 
his imagination and in realitv is the 
antithesis of his actual life and exper- 
ience for it is revealed that he had mar- 
ried a young woman who had turned 
out to be a fiend in human form threat- 
ening to ruin his career and causing 
him the greatest of suffering. For most 
inhuman maltreatment of a voung girl 
taken from an orphan asylum into Ris- 
ca’s home. she is sent to prison. At 
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the end of the term she comes out to 
proceed with cunning and with patient, 
though unswerving purpose, to wreak 
vengeance upon Riscea through Stella 
Maris and through Unity Blake, the 
orphan girl who had previously been 
her victim and whom Risca had sought 
out and taken into his home. This 
girl, than which there could not easily 
be less promising material, ever‘ually 
develops into one of the strongest per- 
sonalities in the tale. 

Unity Blake, although herself secret- 
ly in love with Risca, seeks only his 
happiness and at the sacrifice of her 
own life involving the death of Mrs. 
Risca, the way is opened for Risca to 
marry Stella Maris. The result of the 
experiences of Stella Maris in the awful 
storm through which her soul passes in 
the terrible truths that are revealed, to- 
gether with the supreme test of friend- 
ship in the actions of Risca and Herold 
when it develops that Herold too has all 
along loved Stella, works out to a most 
dramatic climax as the ending of the 
story. 


United States Best Sellers 


l. Virginia (Ellen Glasgow). 


2. Guinevere’s Lover (Elinor Glyn). 

3. The Knave of Diamonds (Ethel M. Dell). 

4. The Port of Adventure (C. N. & A. M. 
Williamson). 

5. The Judgment House (Sir Gilbert 
Parker). 


6. The Heart of the Hills (John Fox, Jr.). 


Canadian Summary 


1. The Amateur Gentleman (Jeffery Far- 


IE oh a ia ne keh hd dh 3s te igi Aa ook 220 
2. The Judgment House (Sir Gilbert 
3. Heart of the Hills (John Fox, Jr.)... 90 
4. Stella Maris (William J. Locke).... 68 
DS. The Happy Warrior (A. W. M. 
i birt od lie la eee awe 65 
6. V.V.’s Eyes (Henry S. Harrison).... 35 


Best Sellers in England 


1 The Unguarded Hour ..Lady Troubridge 
2 The Strength of the Hills 

se cai aah dat ai & asia Haliwell Sutcliffe 
3 In Old Madras ............ B. M. Croker 
4 Sunia and Other Stories ....Maud Diver 
We Wet MO as cadcceads H. 8. Harrison 
6 Mr. Fleight ......Ford Madox Hueffer 





A Pedagogic Allegory 


Editor’s Note——The world often judges a man’s morals by the stand he holds 


in society. 


A man who steals another’s thought is never put by the ordinary man 
into the same class as the man who steals a loaf of bread. 


The man who marks an 


examination paper for a pupil and departs from his usual fairness by severity of his 


test is looked upon quite differently than the man who forges a cheque. 


cases spring from the same root of evil. 


Yet, these 


This is a little point that has been brought 


out by the difference in sentiment that has resulted from cheating in school con- 
tracts and a certain irregularity in the examinations for a degree in pedagogy. 
The author is a gold medalist of the highest standing in his profession. 


By James J. Sinclair 


AND it came to pass that one Mr. 
Probe, a man with a mania to search, 
was obsessed with a desire to do valiant 
service for a good Canadian city by 
showing that dishonesty in all its myri- 
ad forms was not dead. So casting about 
for a suitable field for his activities, he 
discovered the open commons of School 
Contracts, and at once addressed him- 
self to his task. Ere the close of day, 
however, he found a condition of af- 
fairs that astounded him, not so much 


because of the facts revealed, as_be- 
cause of the audacious attitude of 
Messrs. Contractors whom he found 


squatting on the commons and enrich- 
ing themselves at the expense of the 
people. Dishonesty unashamed stalked 
abroad, and the only reply in justifica- 
tion that the squatters would vouchsafe, 
was the burden of the song Everybody’s 
Doing It. This sort of dishonest deal- 
ing was so patent that Mr. Probe con- 
sidered his special gifts ill-employed; so 
he decided then and there to make a 
change. Here he was confronted with 
a difficulty. He wished to remain in 
the field of school matters, and prefer- 
ably in some phase of it of interest to 
Canada as well as to Toronto. As he 
rather relished an elusive pursuit of 
what he termed refined dishonesty, a 
department of pedagogy suggested it- 
self. Little did he imagine that he was 
soon to be given a tip that would lead 





his steps right up the Mount Olympus 
of matters educational. 

He was yet pondering on the foibles 
of the Contractors while departing from 
the Field of Contracts, when he was 
met by two friends, Mr. B. Paed, and 
Dr. Paed. The former was very sad, 
apparently weighed down by the 
burden of the Christian Pilgrim. 
‘“What’s the matter?” asked Mr. Probe. 
“Matter enough,” quoth Mr. B. Paed, 
“T could a tale unfold that would har- 
row up your sleuth-like aspirations, if I 
chose.” 

“Just what I am bent on—something 
to investigate—but it must be elusive, 
must present a problem, and prefe ably 
a pedagogical matter.” 

“Come, then,” said B. Paed, “let us 
sit down and reason together, and, I 
warrant you, I shall give you food for 
thought, which my friend, Dr. Paed, 
will substantiate.” 


A STRANGE TALE, 


So the three sat down, Mr. Probe be- 
tween the two Paeds, with note book in 
hand and pencil poised. Then Mr. B. 
Paed began and this was the tale he 
told: 

Away back in 1904, I graduated from 
the University of Toronto, in the de- 
partment of pedagogy, and in 1906, our 
friend, Dr. Paed. graduated from the 
Mine was designat- 
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same department. 





















ed a Bachelor’s degree, his a Doctor’s 
degree. We were at this time High 
School teachers in Ontario. In 1908, 
at Easter, during the convention of the 
Ontario Educational Association, a 
meeting was to be held by and for all 
such as held degrees like ours. (At 
that time we numbered some seven or 
elght of each kind.) This meeting was 
to be the first of its kind, organized to 
vet the men in pedagogy together. Such 
was the general rumor, ea fama rogatur 
—as Virgil might say. History records, 
however, that, ere that looked-for meet- 
ing was consummated, something oc- 
curred that change the personnel of 
those present. Many were called, ’tis 
true, but few were chosen. In shert, 
the meeting took the form of a dinner 
at a university dining hall, to which on- 
ly such as our friend Dr. Paed, were 
invited. Alas! we who were minus 
the Dr. to our names were among those 
not present without even the chance 
of having a “wire of regrets” read in 
our behalf. My sad mien, dear Probe, 
dates from that hour. From that hour 
[ trained myself to become one of your 
ilk—an investigator—yea, a detective, 
if you will, and by and by the reason 
for our exclusion, the purpose of that, 
esoteric conclave, were revealed. For 
at that dinner—but why do I relate 
these unpleasant details which, I fore- 
see, will bring clouds of trouble about 
us all? 

“Nay, nay, continue, we pray,” 
chorused Mr. Probe and Dr. Paed. ‘Bet- 
ter far it is to get at the truth, though 
some may writhe, while others gloat, 
for here, too, we may find, figuratively 
speaking, deviations from specifications 
—-hemlock for pine, iron for lead, as in 
School Contracts.” 


ONE DOCTOR EVERY FIVE YEARS. 


“As you will, then,” said Mr, B. Paed. 
“At that dinner, as I was saying, it 
was suggested by the doctors that only 
one being should be admitted to partici- 
pation in the privileges of ther noble 
order every five years. The suggestion 
was met with instant approval. Why 
not? Should not the doctorate, that at 
that time contained only the flower of 
the teaching profession, be a closed cor- 
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poration even as the medicos, another 
body of men browsing in too many cases 
on the weaknesses of a long suffering 
public? ‘To this all shouted of one ac- 
cord, “Why not?” That was the cogent 
reason for assenting. An exclusive body, 
therefore, it would be, qualifications for 
initiaton to include a five years’ proba- 
tionary course. As Real Estate agree- 
ments read, “Time was to be the es- 
sence.” 

Now. my dear Probe, I shall not say 
how many or who of us excluded from 
that dinner have as yet ben barred from 
the Doctorate. How well this cabal has 
worked will let some statistics prove. It 
is written that the last man initiated in- 
to the secret rites and mysteries, prior 
to the famous dinner, was permitted 
to prefix the handle Dr. to his name 
in 1906: the next in 1911. This year, 
however, saw one more emerge from the 
=wamps of the rank and file to find him- 
self a niche among those on the hills 
where the glory never fades. Why 
comes this divergence from the course 
laid down, perhaps our friend, Dr. 
Paed, will explain when I have done. 

In conclusion, let me state that there 
is no lack of candidates who desire to 
attain to the mansions on high, the keys 
to which lie in the hands of those 
occupying them. ‘The ascent is a steep 
one. ‘To gain the first stopping place 
two morasses must be passed—called 
Section A and Section B. At these 
many an unwary pilgrim coming ahead 
of his fated time, has been forced to 
stand. When, however, these bogs are 
sufely passed, each pilgrim, footsore and 
weary, is designated B. Paed, and be- 
coines « member of my class. Then, if 
he desires to go higher, two seas of 
rock and shoal confront him, also ealled 
Section A. and Section B. And finally 
a third tempestuous ocean, called 
Thesis, must be safely sailed in a bark 
without blemish, manned and navigat- 
ed by the Pilgrim himself. This water, 
as treacherous as African quicksands, 
Syrtes, is where full many an aspirant 
runs foul of hidden rock and dangerous 
shoal, which delay his course, if not 
utterly wreck his bark. With this I 
close, but though the stars are out and 
invite to sleep, I would urge you to get 
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Dr. Paed to tell the story of a fellow 
worker who has had an unique experi- 
ence in his sailing career.” 

He ended and Mr. Probe, still 
anxious for more data turned to Dr. 
Paed as if to say, “T am waiting.” Dr. 
Paed, in answer to a knowing look from 
his inseparable friend, Mr. B. Paed, 
thus began: 

“One story vou ask for: one concrete 
story I shall give—nothing more. This 
for your benefit, let me promise. The 
gods that dwell in the Mt. Olympus of 
Pedagogy move in a mysterious way 
their blunders to perform. <A certain 
Diogenes Clericus in the spring 
of 1910 had secured a firm  foot- 
ing on solid ground in __ the 
morass Section B., having by a cir- 
cuitous route evaded Section A for two 
vears. This point he had reached after 
being once thrown back. After two 
more vears of difficulty climbing up 
pedagog’s steep ascent, he essayed to 
conquer Section A, assisted his en- 
deavors by a skilled and intimate (so 
he thought) knowledge of Philosophy, 
Ethies, Physchology and_ Sociology. 
When the conflict was over he consulted 
a friend and former mentor, Professor 
Universitatis Torontonensis. To him 
he recited a detailed description of his 
struggle and Professor’s opinion was 
The gods that occupy the pedagogical 
seats of the mighty surely cannot pre- 
vail against thee. Thus assured he con- 
fidently awaited reports from headquar- 
ters. In a month or so there came the 
eruel words, Rejected, you must try 
again. 

Now, Diogenes’ surprise was only ex- 
ceeded by his chagrin, and his con- 
clusion was that there was something 
rotten in the State of Denmark. He at 
once protested to Jupiter Paedagogus 
himself and was promised considera- 
tion. The report of the warders was 
that Diogenes had done excellently with 
two weapons but that with the other two 
he had failed to display the requisite 
skill. Supported by his mentor, Profes- 
sor Universitatis, Diogenes averred that 
he must have been rejected because of 
his stvle. He, Mr. Probe, was trained 
in a Materialistic School. while the 
warder and judge were nurtured in the 
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Idealistic. Then there was war. Dio- 
genes was willing to try again on the 
two under dispute but wished exemp- 
tion from a second trial on the other 
two. This, Jupiter claimed, was im- 
possible. Diogenes retorted that that 
concession had been granted by the 
Olympus Minor of the East to our 
mutual friend, Mr. B. Paed. Jupiter 
at once made inquiries and learned 
that Diogenes’ statement was true. 
Bringing the matter before the Sena- 
tores was contemplated. So the con- 
troversy went on till a compromise was 
effected. Diogenes was to try again 
with the two under consideration while 
he could ‘make believe” with the 
other two, his skill with the latter dis- 
played in the first encounter to count in 
arriving at the net result. 

In the month of December, 1912, 
Diogenes, as per arrangement, once 
more crossed swords with the warders, 
but, horrible to relate, the swords had 
been tempered with and _ Diogenes 
found himself, through a blunder of 
the gods, at a grave disadvantage. He 
at onee demanded an_ explanation 
threatening to retire forthwith and re- 
fer the whole matter to the Senatores. 
Jupiter Major and his first assistant 
were hastily summoned. The cause of 
the trouble was seen at once, but noth- 
ing could be done at the time. Jupiter 
urged Diogenes to do nothing rash, to 
try his skill anyway, and trust to the 
gods to carry him through. 

So Diogenes Technicus did the best 
he could, and when the report was 
handed down, lo’ Diogenes name was 
there on the page bright and fair. 

My tale is told, Mr. Probe. The facts 
are known to only a few including 
Mr. B. Paed. Make what use of them 


vou choose.” 


And Mr. Probe replied: “How very 
like the facts of the School Contracts 
affair, not according to specifications. 
Verily, here, too, we find hemlock for 
pine, iron for lead.” 


Then the three arose. The Paeds 
fared along the old Ontario strand won- 
dering what Mr. Probe would do, while 
he wended his way homeward, wonder- 


ing what he should do, 











Longevity and Happiness 


Editor’s Note——August is largely a month of vacations, and consequently a 
time for review and taking stock of one’s own real worth and importance to the 


world and his work. 


In this regard nothing will form more pleasing reading than 
the following optimistic, hopeful, and sane chapter by Dr. Marden. 


As stated 


previously, MacLean’s Magazine is the only Canadian magazine to which he is a 


regular contributor. 


By Dr. O. S. Marden 


“THE face cannot betray the years 
until the mind has given its consent. 
The mind is a sculptor.” 

“We renew our bodies by renewing 
our thoughts; change our bodies, our 
habits, by changing our thoughts.” 

“Vast Sunday a young man died here 
of extreme old age at twenty-five,” 
wrote John Newton. 

George Meredith, on the celebration 
of his seventy fourth birthday said: “TI 
do not feel that I am growing old, either 
in heart or mind. [I still look on life 
with a young man’s eye.” 

You cannot tell how old people are 
by the calendar. You must measure 
the spirit, the temperament, the men- 
tul attitude, to get the age. I know 
young men who are in their sixties, 
and old men who are in their thirties. 
“Old age seizes upon ill-spent youth like 
fire upon a rotten house.” 

No one is old until the interest in 
life is gone out of him, until his spirit 
becomes aged, until his heart becomes 
cold and unresponsive; as long as he 
touches life at many points he cannot 
grow old in spirit. 

“To live on without growing old, to 
feel alive and hold, to the last, what- 
ever is best in youth—vigor of mind 
and freshness of feeling—-then, when 
the end has come, to find in the depths 
of the soul the belief of earlier years, 
and to fall softly asleep with a sure 
hope, is not this an enviable lot?” 

The youth cannot understand why 
the close of the day does not have that 
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“wild gladness of morning’’; it has 
riper, richer hues. ‘The sunset is just 
as beautiful, and often more glorious 
than the sunrise. The last of life 
should be just as beautiful and grand 
as the first of life, “The last of life- 
for which the first was made.’ 

Age has its pleasures. If the life has 
been well lived, the reminiscences are 
grand, the satisfactions beautiful. In- 
deed, what can give greater pleasure 
than to look back upon a life well spent, 
lived usefully, beautifully, fruitfully? 
When we arrive at the Port of Old Age, 
after a rough passage over a stormy sea, 
there is a feeling of rest, of complete- 
ness, of safety. 

It is said that “long livers are great 
hopers.”’ If you keep your hope bright 
in spite of discouragements, and meet 
all difficulties with a cheerful face, it 
will be very difficult for age to trace it’s 
furrows on your brow. There is longe- 
vity in cheerfulness. 

Time does not touch fine, serene char- 
acters. They can’t grow old. An aged 
person ought to be calm and balanced. 
All of the agitations and perturbations 
of youth ought to have ceased. A 
sweet dignity, a quiet repose, a calm 
expression should characterize people 
who are supposed to have had all that 
is richest and best out of the age in 
which they lived. 

There is no justness or fairness in 
ranking people by their years. People 
ought to be judged old or young by 
their mental conditions, their attitude 
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toward life, their interest in life, their 
youthful or aged thought. If they 
face toward youth and optimism, if they 
are hopeful, cheerful, helpful, enthu- 
silastic, they ought to be classed as 
young, no matter what their years may 
say. 

The elixir of youth which alchemists 
sought so long in chemicals, lies in our- 
selves. The secret is in our own men- 
talitv. Perpetual rejuvenation is pos- 
sible only by right thinking. We look 
as old as we think and feel because it 
is thought and feeling that change our 
appearance. 


Mental poise means mental harmony, 
and harmony prolongs life. Whatever 
disturbs our peace of mind, or upsets 
our equilibrium, causes friction, and 
friction whittles away life’s delicate ma- 
chinery at a rapid rate. 

Few know how to protect themselves 
from rasping, wearing, grinding, dis- 
integrating influences in their environ- 
ment. 

Nothing else more effectually retards 
age than keeping in mind the bright, 
cheerful, optimistic, hopeful, buoyant 
picture of youth, in all its splendor, 
magnificence; the picture of the glories 
which belong to youth—youthful 
dreams, ideals, hopes, and all the quali- 
ties peculiar to young life. 

“Keeping alive that spirit of youth,” 
Stevenson used to say, was “the peren- 
nial spring of all the mental faculties.” 

What a mistake we make in associat- 
ing the great joys of life with youth. 
Everywhere we hear people say, “Oh, 
let the young people enjoy themselves. 
They will only be young once. They 
will come into the troublesome part of 
life soon enough. Let them be happy 
before the clouds come.” It is esti- 
mated that the person who lives a per- 
fectly normal life will experience infi- 
nitely greater joys and will be much 
happier in his seventies than in his 
teens. 

When a man has reached middle life 
or later, he is largely the creature of his 
habits, ‘and he cannot develop entirely 
new brain cells, new faculties. We en- 
joy the exercise of the faculties which 
we have been accustomed to use, the 
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faculties which have been most dom- 
inant, active, throughout our lifetime. 

One reason why many people have 
such a horror of old age 1s because they 
have made no provision for their occu- 
pation in their declining years. They 
spend all their energies in making a liv- 
ing, and do very little towards making 
a life. The curse of old age is a lack 
of interesting mental occupation, and 
it is usually due to an early lack of 
training for an interesting old age. 
“The mind that is vacant is a mind 
distress’t.”” To avoid mental old age 
ought to be everyones ambition. But 
having formed the habit of reading, in 
youth, very few ever cultivate the habit 
and taste for reading late in tife, and 
the result is that many people find old 
age extremely dreary and monotonous. 
A person who has always kept up the 
habit of improving himself, reading 
good books, thinking and contemplat- 
ing great truths, who has developed the 
love of art and beauty, and who has 
cultivated his social faculties, finds 
plenty of employment for his last years. 

One of the most pathetic pictures in 
American life is that of the old men 
who have retired, but had nothiny to 
retire to, except their fortunes. ‘They 
had never prepared for old age enjoy- 
ment. In their younger days they cid 
not develop the qualities which make 
leisure even endurable, to say nothing 
of enjoyable. 

Everywhere abroad we see the retired 
American who feels out of place and 
homesick, hungry for the exercise again 
in the office, in the store, with the cus- 
tomer and the check book. 

He cannot talk and laugh as he used 
to with his old college mates and 
friends, for even his mirth and enthu- 
siasm have evaporated. No matter 
how hard he tries to enjoy himself in 
the art galleries, the concert halls, the 
vard stick, customs and schemes for 
making more money keep revolving in 
his mind, and strangle all the efforts 
of the finer sentiments to assert them- 
selves. The things which he could have 
once enjoyed so much now only bore 
him. 

Some of the most disappointed men 
I have ever met have been men \ 
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retired after having made a fortune. 
Years of leisure looked enticing to them 
when they were struggling so hard in 
their earlier days to get a start and in 
their later days to accumulate a for- 
tune. Their imaginations pictured a 
blissful condition when they could lie 
abed as late as they chose in the morn- 
ing, do whatever they felt like doing, 
instead of being prodded by the “im- 
perious must,” which had held the lash 
over them for so many years. And 
the heginning of their retirement was 
so blissful that they thought they had 
never before really lived. But very 
soon the days began to drag; and they 
discovered that their lives were not 
fitted to enjoy very much outside of the 
routine rut between their office and 
the home. After retirement their fac- 
ulties which had been used in mental 
vrestling with men and things, in the 
harter of trade, soon began to atrophy ; 
that which had been their strongest 
hold gradually faded out and left no 
adequate compensation. They soon 
found that their real enjoyment was in 
the exercise of their brain cells, that 
when thev tried to find — satisfaction 
and real enjoyment by the use of 
faculties which had not been developed, 
which had been little used, there was 
no corresponding satisfaction. 

In boyhood the family necessity 
forced many of these men _ to find 
work, and their early education was 
neglected. The whole train of their 
business lives had been in an entirely 
different direction, away from the 
things thev are now trving to enjoy. 

How frequently we have heard of 
men who, after acquiring a fortune, 
have retired in robust health and at the 
verv height of their mental vigor. and 
vet shortly after went into a decline 
and in a few vears died. 

Of what use are books and pictures 
and statues to him who has robbed in- 
tellect of all that deepens and enhances 
life’s value? There is no greater self- 
deception than that which impels one 
{o give the best part of himself and the 
hest vears of his life for something 
which he hopes to enjov when the fires 
of vouth have departed and there is 
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nothing left but embers and ashes of 
age. 

An observing writer has said: “How 
many men there are who have toiled 
and slaved to make money that they 
might be happy by and by, but who, 
by the time they came to be fifty or 
sixty years old, had used up all the en- 
jovable life in them! During their 
early life, they carried economy and 
frugality to the excess of stinginess, 
and when the time came that they ex- 
pected joy, there was no joy for them.” 

The man who has trained his mind, 
who has prepared himself for the en- 
joyment of his retirement in his late 
vears is a fortunate man. If a man 
has richly earned his leisure by an in- 
dustrious life, if he has tried to do his 
share in the world’s work and_ has 
trained his mind for enjoyment after 
his retirement, he ought to be able to 
be very happy. There are multitudes 
of ways in which an educated mind can 
derive enjoyment. 

Think of the world of pleasure 
which can be found in books alone to 
a person who loves them and knows 
how to appreciate them! It is hard to 
conceive of greater delight. This 
would mean very little to the man who 
has spent half a century plodding 
away in the business rut and who has 
perhaps never read a book through in 
his life. 

Think of the enjoyment possible in 
the world of nature, of art, to a man 
who trained his esthetic faculties, as 
did Ruskin, where every natural ob- 
ject, every sunset, would awaken de- 
lights that would ravish an angel. 


What delights await the man who 
has made it a life habit to improve 
himself, to absorb knowledge from 
everv conceivable source! Who can 
imagine greater delight than that 
which comes from feeling one’s mind 
expand, from pushing one’s horizon of 
ignorance farther and farther awav 
from him every day! . 


There is no satisfaction in life like 
that which comes from helping others 
to help themselves; and the man who 
has kept this practice through his 
business career will find endless satis. 


Ee Sen Bae 
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faction and joy in retiring to this help- 
ful life. 

It is not only the man whose en- 
tire experience has been confined to 
the narrow business or professional rut 
that finds life very disappointing after 
retiring, but also the man who has had 
early advantages, but whose absorption 
in his career has shut him out of the 
world of books, the world of art, beauty 
and travel, and closed the avenues of 
the social side of life, and destroyed the 
faculties that had found early enjoy- 
ment in these things. This has been 
the sad experience of men who have 
tried to find enjoyment after retiring, 
but discovered that they had lost their 
power of appreciation and enjoyment 
of things which they once loved so. 
This was Darwin’s experience. He was 
shocked to find that during his years 
of complete absorption in scientific 
studies, he had entirely lost his love 
for Shakespeare and music, that the 
faculties which presided over these 
things had become atrophied from dis- 
use by nature’s inexorable law, which 
is “use or lose.” 


We get our greatest happiness in the 
use of the faculties which have been 
long and habitually exercised. It is 
not an easy thing late in life to awaken 
new sentiments, new powers, new facul- 
ties which have been lying dormant for 
so many years. It is the exercise of the 
faculties and powers which we have 
been using all our lives which is going 
to bring us the only happiness and 
satisfaction of which we are capable. 

By retiring, the average business 
man relinquishes his hold upon the 
very faculties which are in any condi- 
tion to give him the most satisfaction. 

He cannot get very much out of try- 
ing to arouse faculties which have been 
lying dormant for half a century, and 
perhaps have never been thoroughly 
awakened or developed. 

I believe that the majority of men 
who retire not only fail to find happi- 
ness, but actually shorten their lives. 

How often we hear of men dying, 
juts because they have given up the 
only thing they could do, and can find 
no other stimulant to exertion to take 
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its place—like the horse which so in 
terested Mr. Pickwick, which was kept 
up by the shafts in which it drew a 
carriage and collapsed when removed 
from them. 

If you would keep young you must 
learn the secret of self-re-juvenation, 
self-refreshment, self-renewal, in your 
thought, in your work, in your youth- 
ful interests. 


If you think of yourself as perpetu- 
ally young, vigorous, robust, and buoy- 
ant, because every cell in the body is 
constantly being renewed, decrepitude 
will not get hold of you. 


I believe that the average person 
could extend his life very materially, 
and especially increase his capacity for 
both achievement and enjoyment 
wonderfully by forming the habit of 
excluding froin his mind especiaily be- 
fore retiriny. all unhappy thoughis. 

In other words, if we could only 
learn the secret of what is called, in 
astern countries, “orienting — the 
mind,” first emptying it of everything 
that can mar it or cause pain, and get 
the right mental attitude, the attitude 
of love, charity, of kindliness, of mag- 
nanimity, helpfulness towards every 
living creature, it would revolutionize 
civilization. 

There is something wrong when we 
wake up in the morning with care- 
worn faces, when we feel cross and 
crabbed and out of sorts, when we feel 
so touchy at the breakfast table that 
everybody must handle us with gloves. 
There is something wrong, when we do 
not wake from sleep fresh, strong, vig- 
orous, cheerful, bright, full of energy, 
vigor, ambition, eager to get to our 
work which is a perpetual tonic. 

[t is not the troubles of to-day, but 
those of to-morrow and next week and 
next year, that whiten our hands and 
wriikle our faces. 

One’s disposition has a powerful in- 
fluence upon one’s longevity. People 
who fret and fume and worry, who nag 
and scold, who are touchy and sensi- 
tive, age rapidly. 


How can one have lines of age or 
weariness or discontent when one is 
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happy, busy, and one’s spirit is ever, 
ever young? 

I know an old lady who has such a 
sweet benignant, serene nature that she 
has robbed old age of its ugliness. 
“Frame your minds to mirth and 

merriment, 

Which bar a thousand harms and 
lengthen life.” 

Happiness is a great vitality gener- 
ator, a great strength sustainer, and a 
powerful health tonic. 

“A very fine old gentleman of the 
best American type, accounting for his 
advanced age and his advanced happi- 
ness, said: ‘It is quite simple. Lead a 
natural life, eat what you want, and 
walk on the sunny side of the street.’ 

“There’s a cheery, comfortable bit 
of advice that does not ask you v0 live 
like an angel or die like a saint. Py 
a natural life the old gentleman un- 
doubly meant that we were not to 
live in excess of our incomes, turn 
night into day, or abuse our bodies. By 
avoiding these modern temptations one 
avoids dyspepsia, appoplexy, and ner- 
vous prostration, and so, being norm- 
ally healthy, one can pretty generally 
eat what one wants to. As for the sun- 
ny side of the street—that is the best 
bit of the old gentleman’s whole creed. 
The crowd that travels on the shady 
side are a bad lot. They are such ques- 
tionable fellows as Worry, Melancholy, 
Greed, Vanity, Idleness, and Crime. 
On the sunny side, however, it’s a Jolly 
crew that jogs along——Mirth, Pleasure, 
Success. Health, Friendship, Love, 
good fellows all who help tremendously 
to halve the burdens and double the 
blessings of this little affair we eall life, 
and in whose company, blow high or 
blow low, it’s always the fairest of 
weather.” 

“Pleasures belong to youth; joys to 
middle life; blessedness to old age, says 
Lyman Abbott. “Therefore old age is 
best: because it is the portico to a pal- 
ace beautiful, where happiness is 
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neither withered by time or destroyed 
by death. Yet one need not wait for 
old age. He who in the prime of life 
has learned this secret of immortal 
happiness can with Paul bid defiance 
to all the enemies of happiness. He 
welcomes troubles as contributions to 
his happiness because builders of his 
character: ‘We glory in tribulation 
also: knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience: and patience, experience; 
and experience, hope: and hope mak- 
eth not ashamed; because the love of 
(iod is shed ubroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Spirit which is given unto us.’ ” 


The greatest conqueror of age is a 
cheerful, hopeful, loving spirit. A 
man who would conquer the years raust 
have charity for all. He must avoid 
worry, envy, malice, and jealousy— 
all the small meannesses that feed bit- 
terness in the heart, trace wrinkles on 
the brow, and dim the eye. The pure 
heart, a sound body, and a broad, 
healthy, generous mind, backed by a 
determination not to let the years 
count, constitute a fountain of youth 
which everyone may find in himself. 


“O, Youth! for years so many and 
sweet, 

"Tis known, that thou and I were one, 

I'll think it but a fond conceit—- 

It cannot be that thou art gone! 

The vesper-bell hath not vet tolled: 

And thou were aye a Master Bold! . 

What strange Disguise hast now put on, 

To make believe that thou art gone? 

I see these Locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping Gait, this altered Size: 

Sut Springtime blossoms on thy Lips, 

And Tears take sunshine from thine 
eyes! 

Life is but Thought: so think I will 

That Youth and I are House-mates 
still.” 

Of those who live life to the full of 
usefulness, service, and enjoyment, it 
may be said: 

Nor custom stale their infinite variety.” 
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ANTI-DUST 


Disinfectant Sweeping Powder 
ISA 
LIFE-PRESERVER 
Because it Kills all Disease Germs 


NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING 
Ask Your Dealer 


The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal 


MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., LTD. 
Sole Distributors for Ontario 
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Bonbons™ Chocolates 


When you buy 4" you are sure of get- 
ting candy of freshness and quality. ‘The 
Aah? cuarantee certificate in every package 
asks you to return the candy if it in any way 
falls short of perfection. 
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Ask Your Grocer for Ingersoll 
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Always fresh and of delightful 
creamy consistency. 
Sold in packets only, 15c. and 
25c., of all grocers. 
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{ f Breakfast Bacon \\ \ | 


You are sure ofa : 1} Y/ 
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tising dish. 
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Manufactured by The Ingersoll Packing Co., Ingersoll, Ont. 











BOVRIL 


AIDS DIGESTION 


Stringent dietetic tests 
made at the School of 
Physiology, Dublin, 
proved that Bovril is 
itself a food and that it 
is a great aid to the di- 
gestion and absorption 
of other foods. 








Sig. 7a. 
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Efficiency and Economy 
are Realized wherever 


“Key é s0 
Hot-Water Heating Systems 


are Installed 





Years of experience combined with 
the use of highest grade materials have 
produced The “KING” Boiler, which 
stands in a class by itself, embodying 
all known improvements that insure 
ease in operation and economy in fuel 
consumption, 


The CORRUGATED Fire Pot, in the 
“KING” Boiler, increases its heating 
surface ONE-THIRD. 


“KING” Boilers have especially ar- 
ranged combustion chambers and stag- 
gered Flues which compel all gases to 
be burned inside the boiler, instead of 
escaping to the chimney. 


The “KING” Grate burns ALL coal 
to a clean ash, and there are NO 
BOLTS, PINS OR NUTS to get out of 
order, 


“KING” BOILERS are equipped with 
a shaking Apparatus, the mechanism 
of which is so simple that a child can 
operate it equally as well as an adult. 


“KING” Radiators, installed in con- 
junction with “KING” Boilers, insure a 
comfortably-heated home. 





Insist on having “KING” Boilers and 
Radiators specified. 


WRITE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE HEATING BOOKLET, 
“COMFORTABLE HOMES.” SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


Steel and Radiation, Limited 


FRASER AVENUE, TORONTO 


TORONTO SHOWROOMS : MONTREAL SHOWROOMS 
80 Adelaide Street East AND SALES OFFICE: 


92 King Street West 138 Craig Street West 
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|, INSTANT PosTuM 4 
: 
' Po i eH 4 
: STuUM @ 
1 @ Cereal 7 
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There’s Sunshine 


Every day of the year for the mother whose “little ones” are well and 
happy; and the health of children depends largely upon their food and 


dnnk. 


The toothsome, mild flavour of the new food-drink, 


Instant Postum 


Quickly appeals to the normal childish appetite. Postum contains gen- 
uine nourishment, and is a most wholesome breakfast cup. 


Postum comes in two forms. 


Regular Postum (must be boiled). 


Instant Postum doesn’t require boiling, but is prepared instantly by stirring 
a level teaspoonful in a cup of hot water. This makes it right for most persons. Ex- 
periment until you know the amount that pleases your palate and have it that way in 


the future. 
‘“‘There’s a Reason’’ for POSTUM 
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Aside from its perfect cleaning of Pots and Pans, 
Bath-Room Accessories, and its numerous other 
good uses, Old Dutch Cleanser is the finest 


cleaner for jardinieres, vases and bric-a-brac. 


On marble statuary, Old Dutch Cleanser removes 
that yellow tinge left by common soaps and re- 
stores the original whiteness. 


All dirt, discolorations, films of smut, and blacking, 
quickly respond to the powerful dirt-removing and 
cleaning properties of Old Dutch Cleanser. 


It halves the work—halves the time—doubles 
the satisfaction. 


Many Other Uses and 
Full Directions on 
Large Sifter Can—10c 


ng “SP 
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““No darning 
for me this 
trip, Dad. 


Notice their style, 
too. If we stay six 
months we're fixed 
for hose.” 





Tolexr@t [fost 
FOR Cpt WOMEN AND ANALG 

So soft and stylish, and can be had in Six pairs of men’s cotton Holeproof, 
such light weights, that many say, $1.50 to $3 a box: women’s and ehil- 
“These hose can’t wear.” Yet six pairs dren’s, $2 to $3 a box of six pairs ; 
are guaranteed to wear a full six 


also three pairs for children, guaran- 
months. 


teed three months, $1 a box. Silk Hole- 
We pay an average of 74 cents @ proof for men, $2 a box of three pairs. 
pound for the yarn in Holeproof. Com- Women’s alk 
mon yarn costs 32 cents. 74 cents 
is the top market price for cotton yarn 
—Egyptian and Sea Island. Ours is _ err ny 
3-ply, long-fibre, fine strands. Pliable —- Oe. bale 7 cashmere, — 
and soft, but of the maximum strength. P“'7*> 88. W ian line cashmere 
We spend $60,000 a year for inspection, stockings, six pairs, $3. Six pairs of 
to see that each pair of Holeproof is cashmere are guaranteed six months. 


stockings, $3 a box of 
three pairs. Three pairs of silk guar- 
anteed three months. Medium cashmere 


perfect. Genuine Holeproof are sold in your 
The above figures refer to Holeproof town. Ask for dealers’ names. We ship 
as made in the States and Canada. direct where there’s no 
The genuine Holeproof bear this sig- dealer near, charges pre- hes 
nature: BalKickl paid, on receipt of price. 7 


Write for Free Book on Holeproof 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. OF CANADA, LIMITED 5.25:°:%i 


361 Bond Street, LONDON, CANADA (447)  CareMcickl 
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CLARK’S PORK AND BEANS 


PLAIN SAUCE CHILI SAUCE TOMATO SAUCE 


The strenuous worker of to-day, be his work physical or mental, 
requires a strengthening diet to enable him to keep up the pace 
and retain his place in the daily struggle for existence. 


CLARK’S PORK AND BEANS, replete with the most nourishing 
elements dished in appetizing form, are ideal 
tissue builders. 

THERE IS NO WASTE. They are prepared only from 
the finest grade beans cooked in such a manner that not 
one particle of the nutritive power is lost, and flavoured 


with such delectable sauces that even the most delicate 
appetite cannot resist the temptation to eat. 


BE SURE YOU GET CLARK’S. 


W. CLARK . . MONTREAL 































i ‘HN do I know that 


Windsor Table 
Salt is pure? I'll 
show you. 
‘Look at the salt itself-—-see how clear 
and transparent and perfect the crystals are 
—sparkling like little diamonds. 

~ Now taste them—notice that they dissolve instantly. 
And they leave no bitterness on the tongue. 

“T am sure of Windsor Salt quality. 

‘“Ma’am—it’s the only salt we recommend for table use 
and for cooking.” 








——— 
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The Secret of Beauty 


is a clear velvety skin and a youthful complexion. 
If you value your good looks and desire a 
perfect complexion, you must use Beetham’s 
La-rola. It possesses unequalled qualities for 
imparting a youthful appearance to the skin 
and complexion of its users. _La-rola is délicate 
and fragrant, quite greaseless, and is very 
pleasant to use. Get a bottle to-day, and thus 
ensure a pleasing and attractive complexion 














Obtainable from all Stores & Chemists 
M. BEETHAM&SON, CHELTENHAM, ENG. 








It’s the handiest thing for any housewife— 
The Peerless Self-winding Automatic Clothes Line 


is a great convenience wherever and whenever needed. It is a strong, 
eighteen-foot clothes line on an automatic self-winding reel, and when 
not needed is well out of the way, but instantly available when required. 
It reels back automatically. The case is a handsome nickel, and alto- 
gether it’s just what you need. Weight ready to mail, 16 ounces. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $1.00. 
Mail your order direct or write for descriptive circular. 


POLLOCK MFG. CO., LIMITED, - - BERLIN, ONT. 























The OldWay == + +~—“‘ The New Way 
<4 ‘ion 


There’s a Big Difference 


The old castor tears up your carpets and injures your 
floors, leaving unsightly marks along its trail. The 
“ONWARD” Sliding Furniture Shoe simply glides over 
the finest floor without causing the slightest injury. 

It makes furniture moving easy. Put the “Onward” 
on all your furniture and save your floors, carpets, 
and save money. Made with Glass Base aud Mott Metal 
Base. 

ASK YOUR FURNITURE OR HARDWARE DEALER. 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET WHICH IS FULL OF INTEREST TO HOUSEHOLDERS. 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO. . Berlin, Ontario 
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CHILDREN ENJOY 


Puddings, cakes, candies and syrup flavored with 


MAPLEINE 


It makes a change for them, especially if they seem to tire of the everyday milk 
puddings. 

MAPLEINE SAUCE is another good thing; pour it over the left-over cakes and 
puddings, and see how readily they will eat every morsel. 


Grocers sell MAPLEINE, 50c. for 2-oz. bottle. If not, write our brokers, 
F. E. ROBSON, 25 Front Street East, Toronto; or ask us for a sample. 
Send a 2c. stamp. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 
‘Si Send 2c stamp for Mapleine Cook Book. 


THE PRIDE\OF THE HOSTESS 


ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT is tlie final touch to a good meal, which makes the hos- 
tess justly proud. It makes such delicious, dainty desserts, and meets with high favor 
from everyone who tastes it. For custards, blane manges, puddings, biscuits, ete., St. 
Vincent Arrow- 
root is unexcel- 
led. Ask your 
erocer about St. 
Vincent Arrow- 
root. Once you 
try it you will 
always use it. 

















Send for our free 
book of recipes. 


\ ’e x 
ST. VINCENT  , Au 


ARROWROOT ii, 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS 4 
ASSOCIATION 
KINGSTOWN ST. VINCENT, B.W.I. 


Or from the Agents—Wallace Anderson, Toronto, or 


L. H. Millan, Hamilton, Canada 




















































For the next 30 days we offer 


6 H.P. 2 cyl. motor for $110 
Complete, ready to run, and 
3 H.P. motor for - - $60 
Complete, ready to run. 
Motors guaranteed for 5 years. 


Catalog Dept. 'W’"’ 


WILSON MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 


BA SE C 

BALL, ON TES 1 
Don't send any money. We don’t ask you to sell any- 
thing or do canvassing. Your own ability counts. 
Ev ie whether Baseball Fan or not, has an equal 
chance r the $1,000, which will be given away in 
CASH. on we ask you to do is to send your name 
and address, enclosing two cent stamp, for immediate 
reply with full particulars, Men, women, boys, girls 

r 
You Can Increase Your Salary 


' grasp this opportunity. Act now—write us at once. 
IN CASH—DO YOU WANT IT?—READ 
By acting as our special representative in your 


SHIP’S BASEBALL CO., Dept. M., Ottawa, Can. 
Spare time. We have hundreds of energetic 


young men making big money getting subscrip- 
tions for Maclean's Magazine. 
Write us for particulars 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto 
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“SWEET DREAMS”. \ SA oo 


Wearily the Ploughman 
Treads His Homeward Way 


Yes, poor fellow, in those days there was no 
such thing as a 


K-E-L-L-A-R-I-C 
THE MATTRESS FOR RESTFUL SLEEP 
But now the thought of real rest is inseparable from Kellaric Mattresses. 


The Kellaric is built by hand, but in a soft, downy surface which insures rest 
as well as sleep. 


~~ 

















It is made of the highest grades of material, giving it the lifelong require- 
ments for a lifelong service. A laced opening at the end of the mattress permits 
inspection of the material which was used in the ticking that fills it. 


A guarantee goes with each mattress. 


A most pleasant gift for any housewife. 





FURTHER DETAILS, PRICES AND INTERESTING PARTICULARS 
WILL BE GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST. WRITE TO DEPT. ‘‘K.’’ 









MADE BY 


McKELLAR BEDDING CO., Ltd. 


FORT WILLIAM 


BERLIN BEDDING CO., Limited 
BERLIN TORONTO 
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All the music of all the world 











TRADE: MARL 


i gogo typical Canadian tamily literally have the Music of the World 





at their command, for if fancy leads them to desire some selection or 
artist not included in the huge Columbia catalogue, they can play any 

[ other make ot disc record on their (GRAF INOLA. 

} 

; So faultless and natural is the reproduction, that, as they listen, their 


sub-conscious mind summons each artist or artists betore their eyes, and 


thev seem to see as well as hear. 


Everv Canadian tamilv can own a Columbia GRAFONOLA 


immediately. 


a LEE 


Agents in every town waiting to supply you on vour own terms 


and convenience. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 


Toronto, Canada 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. 
Pioneers and Leaders inthe Talking Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 
Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World. 




















Where are the “leaks” heaviest 
A Merchant’s Problem 


Eliminating the leaks in profits in the cost of production 
business managers everywhere. It has not occurred to some that it 
disc on their own premises where the profits disappear, yet this 

What a wanton waste of floor space and labor there is 
which is absolutely unnecessary. 


is a problem which confronts 
is in the handling of merchan- 
is true. 


perhaps right in your own factory 


Startling, yes, and regrettable when it can be avoided in a practical way with the 


Beath Overhead Carrying System 


The system consists of an I beam or flat rail track suspended from ceiling, provided with 
switches and turntables where necessary for reaching any part of the plant. 


Readily Adapted to Any Business 


Easily operated by band or power, and makes a saving of 50% in the cost of handling 
merchandise. The illustration shows a section of the System installed in the Dunlop Tire Works, 
connected with Elevator on one floor and joining Trolley System on ground floor. 


Many merchants are using this System to great advantage and profit. Perhaps it will help you. 


Why not look into the matter? Write for our 
Catalogue. It may mean much to your business. 


We solicit your inquiries for particulars. 


W. D. BEATH & SON, Limited, 20-30 Cooper Ave., Toronto 
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The Value of a Piano 


should never be determined by the price asked. 








Nor should you be influenced one iota by the testi- 
monials of well-known musicians. As a matter of 
fact, testimonials, in 90 cases of a 100, are paid for 
and merely add to the cost of the instrument. There 
are only a few really great pianos on the Canadian 


market. The 


Sherlock-Manning 


20th Century 
Piano 








is conceded to be one otf them by every 
unbiased and competent judge. The 
brilliancy and the permanency of its tone 
is unsurpassed. It is the supreme product 
of one of the world’s greatest piano makers 
—an instrument of enduring qualities and 





well worthy of the title: 


‘‘Canada’s Biggest Piano Value’”’ 


Ask us to forward you the actual proof of the truth of this state- 
ment. Ask us to show you how you may own this—one of the 
few really great pianos—and yet, save $100. We'll mail vou 


our new Art Catalogue along with interesting facts. 


Sherlock-Manning Piano Co. 


London, Canada 


No Street Address Necessary 























, 
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*Monarch-Knit 


is the Standard for 


Style, Quality and 
Workmanship 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Monarch Lines. 


Monarch Knitting Co. 


Head Office: Dunnville, Ontario, Canada 


Factories at: 
St. Catharines, Ont., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dunville, Ont., St. Thomas, Ont., 


In the Cool 
of the Evening 


you Il need a ‘* Monarch- 
Knit’’ Sweater Coat to 
protect you the 
chill that one 1s so apt to 
catch after the warmth 
of the day. 


from 


When you go boating, 
corn roasting, or ramb- 
ling, take the reliable 
Monarch Sweater 
protection. 


aS a 
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“Good for the whole family.” 


UPTON’S 


PURE 























This is the season for 
tomato ketchup. Our 
ketchup is made from 
superior materials by 
experts, careful  selec- 
tion in the choice of 
tomatoes being the first 
consideration. There 
is an entire absence of 
adulteration inits manu- 
facture. “This makes 
for good health among 
users of UPTON’S 
KETCHUP. 


Purity is the watchword 
ot the manufacture of 
our KE’TCHUP. The 
name on the label is our 
guarantee of surpassing 
quality. In fact UP- 
TON’S TOMATO 
KETCHUP is 
“QUALITY ”’ goods 


in every essential. 





Tomato Ketchup 


The Canadian Household Favorite, stocked 
by all good Grocers. 


But don’t forget to ask for UPTON’S 
by name. 








THE T. UPTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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ZIMMER 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Ready for Work Whenever You Are 




















| 





— 











Write for 
booklet 

** House 
Cleaning 
Simplified ’’ 








The Zimmer represents all a vacuum cleaning 
system should be—the ideal installation with 
the electrically-driven suction pump in the 
basement, hose connection in each room and 
a switch, to start the motor, on each floor— 
that’s conventence. 


The Zimmer cleans carpets, upholstered 
furniture, curtains, walls, bedding — that’s 


adaptability. 


The Zimmer machine creates a_ powerful 
vacuum every time the current is switched on; 
it is always ready for work; never gets out of 
order—that’s reliability. 


A Machine— 
Not a Toy 


If you are ready to learn how the Zimmer can 
be installed in your home, write us. 


The Zimmer Vacuum Machine Co., Ltd. 
94 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 


WINNIPEG CALGARY MONTREAL HALIFAX ST. JOHN 


—_—— 
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$45.00 BICYCLE FREE! 


Here’s a chance for every Canadian boy to get one FREE by doing a little 


work in his spare time. 





All you have to do is to get 32 yearly paid-in-advance subscriptions 
to MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE. We will send you immediately on the 
receipt of payment for 32 subscriptions a $45.00 bicyele. This wheel has 
all the modern improvements, including coaster-brake, mud-guards, full 
set of bicycle tools. It is substantially built and will stand the most 


severe road test. 


These wheels have been shipped to our representatives in all parts of 
Canada and in no ease have we had a single complaint. 


If you are interested in earning a wheel, fill in the coupon below and 
mail to us to-day. 





MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Ont 


GENTLEMEN,—I would like to win one of the Bicycles you offer for 82 new yearly 
paid-in-advance subscriptions to MACLEAN’S MAG AZINE. Please send sample copy 


and order book. 


PO OREOCHH CEO OEE OC O6 O00 000400464064 0% 
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MADE IN CANADA 
USE 


CANADIAN 
QUEEN or 


PERFECTION 
ELECTRIC IRONS 


The Flexible Conduit Co Li D. Guelph.Canada 
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¥ Finger-Marked Pianos Look Bad 


PRESTOLENE PIANO GLOSS 
Will remove finger marks, greasy stains and scratches better than any other 
polish, PRESTTOLENE PIANO GLOSS will positively not injure the finest 
finished surface. It makes new things brighter, brightens old things, and 
keeps new things new. Will not leave a greasy or oily residue to collect dust. 
No effort required. Piano Gloss goes a long way. Can be used for every 
grade of furniture and polished surfaces. 


TRY A BOTTLE AND YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED. 
Ask your dealer, or send direct to us for sample bottle. Price 25 cents. 


The International Specialty Co., Bridgeburg, Ont. 














The International Specialty Co. 
The PRESTOLENE People, Bridgeburg, Ont. | 
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A TIDY KITCHEN 


is easy with the help of a Knechtel Cabinet, and Ro y a ] M e t a Hl 


what’s more important, it stays that way. A 


Look for the Trade Mark. iS the most useful piece P ] nd h 
4 of furniture inthe house. oO ] S e & 


NECHTEL 


You'll be surprised at 
its convenience and 
ITCHEN completeness. Flour, 
ABINET sugar and meal bins, 
air-tight canisters, 
Registered. sliding shelves, plate 
racks, bread and cake boxes, cupboards in 
plenty, and a 
bright aluminum 
extension top. 
Think of the 
steps it will save 
you, your work is 
finished quicker 
than you could 
have collected 
the necessaries 
for preparing a 
meal in the old § 
way. You can’t 
afford to be with- 
out one of these 
conveniences. 


The housewife of 
experience uses 
Royal Polishes when 
she wants her brass 
ware to look its best. i 











Order from your 
dealer. 


Royal Polishes Co. 
Montreal, P.Q. 


mn CAS Nore 
ame 














Write for Booklet ‘‘A’’ to 
THE KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET CO., LIMITED 


Hanover, Ontario ————___——————— > | 
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CORN FLAKES 





Kelloggs | 
S 
Wholesome aan . 


FLAKES 
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Pour a 
little on 
your plate 






is thick, rich, fruity, 
and gives a new and 
delicious flavour to 
any dish, hot or cold 
H.P. is the new Sauce im- 
ported from England—and 


Grocers over here are 
already selling it freely. 





FOR FLAVORING CAKES 
Pies, Puddings, Sauces and 
Ice Creams try Shirriff’s True 
Vanilla. The real extract of 


Mexican Vanilla Beans. Sur- 
passes all others in flavor, 9 
bouquetand strength. 


DS \iitaalits 


TrueVanilla 














Her linen is always 
perfectly white, the 
iron slides easily 
and makes the work 
light. 

Every woman who has 
used 


CHINESE STARCH 
says there is NO OTHER 
like it. You will say the 
Same when you experi- 
ence the easy gliding iron, 
see the firm whiteness, 
and smell the cleanaroma 
it gives your clothes. 


Try It. 
OCEAN MILLS 


Montreal 
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KNOX 
GELATINE 


either makes or improves every 
course from soup to dessert. With 
ts s it in the house 
= aN you are always 
\ Set a" ~ ready to make 
: easily and 

iy BX guickly, Des- 
oy __ serts, Salads, 

“2 Puddings, 


<a — , 









pie a ~— Jellies, Ices, 
Cranberry Frappe Sherbets 


a 









and Can- 


dies. It 


insures you 
getting 
quality, 
quantity 


The and 


Knox %&& 


“ 


never- 
: ~ rers failing 

Recip os Knox Ice Cream with results. 

Book is "Wine Jelly’ 


FREE ey ent 
Ce 


These are only 
part of the many 
pleasing dishes 
from the illus- 
trated recipe book 
which we will send 
you free, for 
grocer’s name. 










~~ 


Small Cakes with 
Knox Frosting, 


your 


Pint sample for 2-cent 
stamp and grocer’s 
name. 


COMPANY 


502 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y, 
Branch Factory: 
Montreal, Canada 


TIN 
HIGHEST MEDAL WORLDS FAIR 


PACKED BY fe 

CHARLES B. KNOX CO, 
* SORNSTOWR HY. UEA 
MONTREAL. CARADA. 











Either package makes 
2 full quarts of Jelly 
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“That’s What I Call 
A Dandy Breakfast” 
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FEARMAN’S 
Star Brand 
Breakfast Bacon 


Cannot be equalled for 
simple goodness. Men- 
folk appreciate a nice, 
brown, crisp slice of Fear- 
man’s Bacon in 
the morning. 


TRY IT 


For camping, Fear- 

man’s is ideal, and 

will keep long and 
taste delicious 

























Ask your Grocer for 








i 
\ | i 
\ RARER. SQ. AAAs 






FEARMAN’S 
The 
F. W. Fearman Co. 
Limited 
Hamilton Ontario 
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The Leading Canadian 


Pianos 


The only piano equipped with 
Howard's Patent Straining Rods, 
which ensure permanence and 
purity of tone. 


OUR PLAYER PIANOS WITH 
HUMAN-LIKE CONTROL 


Contain all the latest improvements and 
devices. They are perfect in tone, artistic 
in design, and capable of giving life-long 
service. 

CALL at ovr Warerooms or upon our 


nearest agent and make careful examina- 
tioa of our Pianos. If more convenient, 


WRITE US 


The Newcombe Piano Co., Ltd. 


Head Office and Warerooms 


359 Yonge Street, Toronto 

















































‘Talking to 
the Point 


CLASSIFIED WANT 
ADS. get right down 
to the point at issue. 
If you want some- 
thing, say so in a few 
well chosen words. 
Readers like that sort 
of  straight-from-the- 
shoulder-talk, and that 
is the reason why con- 
densed ads. are s0 
productive of the best kind of results. 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. are always 
noticed. They are read by wide-awake, 
intelligent dealers, who are on the lookout 
for favorable opportunities to fill their 
requirements. 


TRY A CONDENSED AD. IN 
THIS PAPER. 


na’ 
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You’ve heard 


Now Listen to Other Reasons 


why Vacuum Cleaning is the only right method for house and 
carpet cleaning. 

A Vacuum, if it be reliable and satisfactory like the Invincible 
Renovator is, has many advantages over the old broom sweep- 
ing method. 

Vacuum Cleaning is 100 per cent. more thorough. 

The Invincible Renovator eats the dirt right out, 

Work is done in less than half the time and done better. 

The Invincible Renovator is easy to use, convenient and 
one can operate it. 


Saves Money—-Saves Temper—Saves Fuss 


any 


The Invincible Renovator preservVes the 
upholstery 


carpets, curtains and 
no matter how valuable or delicate they are. It is 
silent in action and can be operated without 
fuss or worry. No heavy furniture to drag 
around. It lasts a lifetime and has _ no 
complicated wearing parts to get out of order. 
“Ft eats dirt.” 

If you have Electricity you should have the 
“Invincible.”’ 

A complete treatise for cleaning in booklet 
form will be mailed free on request. Ask for 
Booklet “R.”’ 

Mail us a Posteard to-day for this inter- 
esting Booklet. 


Manufacturers of the largest range in Canada 


THE INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR MFG. CO. 
LIMITED 
81 Peter St. 





Toronto, Ont. 


lot about germs 
































There is 









a SC cal 
Ges ce 








Absolutely Air Tight; Easy to Use; Inexpensive 


Parowax is tasteless and odorless. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, 


Limited 
Montreal Toronto St. John 
Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 


=m of Moldy Preserves 


If you seal your glasses and jars with 


(Pure Refined Paraffine) 


No Danger 
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“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD ft 





For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 


Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 


Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 


The Best Pad Made. 


Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
tor you. 


Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 


Look for our trade-mark “ Star.” 


These Pads tor Sale in Canada by 


T, Eaton Co., Limited ° ° Toronto, Ont. 
John Kay Co., Limitea - ~ Toronto, Ont. 
Murray-Kay Co., Limited, - ° Toronto, Ont. 
Adams Furniture Co,, &. mited, ° Toronto, Ont, 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, . Toronto, Ont, 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., - Ottawa, Ont. 
Chas. Duncan & Sens, Limited, ~ Brantford, Ont, 
T. C. Watkins, Limited, . - Hamilton, Ont, 
T. Eaton Co., Limited, - - Winnipeg, Man. 
Hudsons Bay Co., - - - Vancouver, B.C, 
David Spencer, Limited - - . Vancouver, B,C. 


Booklet on Request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
158 West 62nd eet Chicago, II. 














Be a Salesman 


We have laid the foundation 
for the success of hundreds of 
young men in the selling busi- 
ness) A man who can sell 
goods to-day is the independent 
man. Nothing will develop 
your business talent, give you 
self-reliance, ease and ability, so 
quickly than representing our 
publications. 

We have local representatives 
all over the country making big 
money handling our business, 
and at the same time qualifying 
themselves to go out and make a 
success selling any line of goods. 

Join our field force and we 
will teach you how to sell. You 
can make from $5 to $9 per 
week in your spare time to start 
with. After you have gained 
a little experience you will 
increase your earning powers 
indefinitely. 





WRITE US TO-DAY 
FOR PARTICULARS 


MacLean Publishing 
Company 


143-149 University Avenue 
TORONTO 











25 Watt ~ 50c. 
40 Watt - 52c. 
60 Watt ~ 55c. 














When Replacing Your Lamps 


you'll get better light and longer service if you use 


TUNGSTEN LAMPS 


Special Quantity Prices 








CARBON & TUNGSTEN LAMP CO. 


16 DALHOUSIE STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 
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‘ We issue a beautitul illustrated catalogue as well as a neat little book on Pouliry diseases and 
their cure, both are FREE to any one sending the postage to mail them, which is 5e. 


BRADLEY’S POULTRY SUPPLY HOUSE, 114 Waverly St., Ottawa, Ont. 


LICE DESTROYING DELPH NEST EGG 


JUST OUT FROM ENGLAND 


SIX OF THESE EGGS IN SIX NESTS WILL KILL MILLIONS OF 
LICE ON YOUR HENS AND IN THE NEST, AS WELL AS 
INCREASE YOUR EGG YIELD 2 per cent. by allowing the vermin 
ridden hens to sleep comfortably at night and take on vitality for egg 
production instead of sitting up all night picking off the parasites. We 
have received the last shipment of these eggs from England this year, and 
will not guarantee to fill every order sent in (but in this case your money 
is refunded). Eggs are made of dull china, full size, packed 6 to a box, 
with instructions in each box, delivered free to any address in the world 


for 90¢ per box or 2 boxes for, $1.60. 
Will not taint eggs, used largely in England under sitting Hens, Tur 
keys, Geese and Ducks. Rush your order or you will certainly get dis 


appointed for this season. 


We are agents for Tamlin's British Nonpareil Incubators and other 
Poultry Appliances. 


forget the Eggs. Order immediately. 








One Railroad 


Made these Towns 


CALGARY 
LETHBRIDGE 
SWIFT CURRENT 
MOOSE JAW 
EDMONTON 
SASKATOON 


True these towns have other 
roads running in now, but the 
fact is that they were all made 


bv one railroad. Fortunes have 
been made in every one of these 
towns by investors. Read Mel- 


fort’s future. 


4 303 Keewayden Building, Winnipeg, Man. 


| 8 MELFORT SS 


The only direct gateway between the western provinces and the Hudson’s 
Bay is through Melfort. ‘There are now four lines of railroad running into 
Melfort, and five lines are under construction, Melfort will be an important 
point on three transcontinental railroads, and a divisional point for at 
least two. 

Melfort is in the heart of the Carrot River Valley—known all over 
the west as th ‘Black Loam Belt,’ Crop failures have never been 


known here, 


MELFORT IS THE 
Commercial, Industrial and 
Distributing centre for 7000 square miles of 
Canada’s best farm lands. 


As a mixed farming district Melfort is coming into the front rank; the 
uecesses of this branch of farming have been so great that abattoirs and 
packing-houses here ire reasonably assured. Melfort will rival the now 
recognized centres of the west, with its wealth of railroads, grain lands, 
mixed farming lands, and an almost inexhaustible upply of timber. Now 
is the time to buy Melfort real estate. Our property is in the west end 
of the ORIGINAL TOWNSITE, facing Broadway he Government Road 
directly opposite Melfort’s new S60 O00 chool. The residential section 


has grown right out to this property, and it is now in demand for homes 
for Melfort’s business men, $63 will secure a lot 


Write and ask us about the terms. We will be glad to send 
you illustrated booklet on Melfort. 


Pace, Harrison & Millar 
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THINK OF | Just One Cent an Hour to 

Keep Your House Clean 
without fuss of worry, without unhealthy dust flying around—bat 
working in comfort and knowing that everything is wholesomely 
sweet. That is what a ‘‘Sunday’’ Vacuum Cleaner will do for your 
your health. The ‘*Sunday’’ is a reliable machine, light 
and convenient. It certainly would make a difference if you had 
one. Your work would be easier; expenses less and your health better. 

Write for Booklet and testimonials of satisfied users. 


The Ottawa Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Co., Limited 


The price is right. 
WRITE TO-DAY. 


509 Rideau Street, Ottawa, Canada 
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Study Your 1913 Investments 


Have You Invested in Real Estate, Bonds or Stocks? 
Are You Interested in Canadian Industrial De- 


velopment and General Business Conditions? 
Are You Watching the Money-Market ? 


The’ 
Financial Post 


of Canada 


Is read from coast to coast by successful Investors, Business and 
Financial Men who require a weekly digest of the important de- 
velopments in Canadian Investments and Conditions. The Post is 
Concise in Form, Independent in Policy and National in Scope. 


The service of the Post’s Investor’s Information Bureau is 
free to Subscribers. Questions regarding financial matters are 
answered by special letter. 


WRINE FOR SAMPLE COPY 
PUBLISHED IN TORONTO, SATURDAYS 
$3.00 PER ANNUM 


The Financial Post of Canada 


‘*‘The Canadian Newspaper for Investors” 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Regina Vancouver 
London, Eng. Chicago New York Paris, France 
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We 
show you 
how to retain 
your youthful ap 
pearance. 

We eradicate moles, 
warts, superfluous hair, wrinkles, acne 
or smallpox marks, or any blemish on 
the face. Our preparations will make 
your complexion beautifully clear and 
fine. We can give your hair that heal- 

























“oe 


Do You Want Wavy Hair ? 


Wavy hair has become extremely popular in London 


thy, lustrous appearance, and improve and Paris, To the majority of women it is very 
. . ll s . een » becoming, 

your figure with absolute satety. : We have made it possible for every woman in On- 
Write for our catalogue ‘‘D,’’ with 


list of remedies and prices. You will 
then see how very easy it is to acquire 
the beauty you ought to have. 


THE NESTLES PERMANENT WAVE 
is the nest waving process in the world, Its effects 
are permanent for from six months to several years, 
according to the texture of the hair. The process 
is absolutely harmless. 
We hold the Canadian rights for the Nestles wave. 
Phone for appointment. 


PEMBER’S HAIR STORE 


| 127 Yonge St. . near Yonge St. Arcade 


tario to have her hair waved. 
| 
| 
| 


The Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College St. 







Estab. 1892 Toronto 


























NORTELGERMAN LLOYD 


INDEPENDENT UROPE, Mediterranean, 
te | Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
AROUND Java, China, Japan, 
, Ae 
7 ‘WORLD. ALL OVER THE WORLD 
—— IPS : Write for booklet ‘*R”’ 


Philippines and Hawaii. 
TRIPS 
$ 6 Me OELRICHS & CO., General Agents 
‘ 5 Broadway, New York 
| : H. Claussenius & Co., Chicrgo 
ba Central National Bank, S 
UP | 



























AND 


LANMANS’S 


FloridaWater 


This fragrant and refreshing 
toilet perfume, in use for a 
century, makes the daily bath 
a luxury and a supreme de- 
light. 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD 


Start any time, ny place, 
either direction. Tickets 
t. Louis 

ert Ca>velle, San Francisco 


good two years. 
Rob 
Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg 





Leading Drugegists sell it. 
Accept no substitute! 










AVOID 
LITTLE 
WORRIES 


? It’s the little things 
that worry. Don’t 
lose your temper 

over a tie that 

will not slide and only spoils your 

collar. 

Get an “OXFORD TIE HOLDER.” 

It costs only 25 cents and saves 

dollars’ worth of time and temper. 

Ask your dealer or write direct 

to us, 


| THE OXFORD NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
OWEN SOUND - - ONTARIO 


Lanman & Kemp 
New York. 
and Cor. St. Antoine 


and Chatham Streets. 
Montreal. 
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Investors Library 








Authoritative works on Investment and 
Speculation; invaluable to those interested 
in Stock Market Operations and other 
forms of investment. These books are 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 


Set of Five Books - $4.0 
Price, if bought singly $5.52 


THE INVESTORS’ PRIMER, - - - - - $1.00 


BY JOHN MOODY 





A concise handbook containing in simple, easily understandable language, definitions 
of all the important terms and phrases employed in the investment and banking 
business, alphabetically arranged. Part 1 covers the general definitions of finance, 
Part 2 giving specific information regarding various issues of preferred and guar- 
anteed stocks. 


THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING, - - - $1.00 


BY JOHN MOODY 


Many of the leading bankers and brokers of the United States recommend this 
book to their clients. The ‘‘Wall Street Journal’? says: The book deals in a 
clear, popular and entertaining way with the methods and phrases of Wall Street 
investing, giving rules for analyzing railroad securities and statements and explaining 
syndicates and re-organizations. 


MINING INVESTMENTS-HOW TO JUDGE THEM, $1.00 
BY FRANCIS C. NICHOLAS, Ph. D. 

Pointing out the dangers and pitfalls that await the unwary operator in mining stocks 

and telling how to apply certain rules of analysis to any mining proposition and thus 

avoid the dangers of misrepresentation. “The author is a mining engineer of world- 

wide experience, who has made special study of mining values the world over. 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION, - - - - $1.00 
BY THOMAS GIBSON 


A book dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain specuiation, and analyzing 
in a clear, simple manner the causes of general failure in speculation, with suggestions 
as to methods for avoiding such losses. 


THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION, - - - - $4.50 


BY THOMAS GIBSON 


In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and 
speculation than he does in his ‘Pitfalls of Speculation.”’ 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Technical Book Dept. 
143-149 University Ave., “. TORONTO 
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PENCIL Poivren FS 
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Twin Milling Cutters Do the Work 


—sharpens any size or shape of pencil or 
crayon. 
—stops automatically when pencil is properly 
pointed. 


—has no adjustments. 


Never Breaks the Lead 
Nickel-silver 


receptacle. 


finish and transparent shaving 


Try one thru your stationer with no obligation 
to purchase. 
‘« Every point in tts favor’ 


BOSTON SPE 
261 Broadway 


CIALTY CORPORATION 
New York 





SCHOOL BAG 
To Every Boy and Girl 
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This is a I] 


seautiful R. ag, Highly finish d, Absolutely 
waterproof, Bo — lg e 4 Pro tection flap, Riveted 
shoulder strap. ifty School Bag Worth $1. I 
will send you one “AB SOL UTEL Y FR KE Kk, to introduce 
it in your locality Everybody will want one _ then. 
Send your name and address, Enclose 15 cents to cover 
mailing of bag. Act now. Write to-dey. 


HAROLD C. SHIPMAN, Ottawa, Canada 
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| know that you will like this f 
handy little fountain pen 


\ My little Jack - Knife 
Satety has converted 
( s ) thousands of fountain 
weny) pen skeptics into foun- 
wr; )6=6o tain pen users. Here 
as is a pen that can be 

carried right side up, 


upside down, or flat, or 
in any position in any rh ; 
pocket, or tossed care- \/ [Wh 
lessly into a lady’s purse 

or suit-case or travelling bag 
linen. — George S. Parker. 


DAGHEER 


JACK-KNIFE SAFETY 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


little wonder—it has the famous 
Lucky Curve that prevents the leak, a 
simple device that locks in the ink-—it 
writes like a freshly-dipped]pen and fas 
smooth as glass. 


Ohe Lucky Curve 


The Lucky Curve is an 
Fexclusive Parker Pen 
feature and is the one 
big thing that has taken 
Sthe leak and smear out 
fof a fountain pen. 





with white 


is a 


Tiewne sos Nr SOE HY 
, ‘ws 0 °SiM 





ZIGI'+ SNAP we 


i The price of the pen illustrated is $2.50 plus 
B 25c. with ring attachment, and is only one 
i of hundreds of different styles at varying 
prices in Jack-Knife Safety, Standard and 
OM Self-Filling Pens. 


15,000 Dealers sell Parker Pens ontrial. If 


y you can't locate a dealer, send for complete 
illustrated catalog. 


PARKER PEN CO., 55 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 
= RS 
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Why doesn’t she 
take 


“2 NA-DRU-CO 
~\ Headache 
Wafers ? 


They stopa head- 
ache promptly, yet do not contain 
any of the dangerous drugs common 
in headache tablets. Ask your 
Druggist about them. 25c. a box. 


NATIONAL DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co. 


C3 
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MR. BUSINESS MAN 


You are soon going to put your country house 
in order. Do not neglect to provide fora 


Running Water Supply. 


The RIFE RAM makes this 
possible. It operates with 
any fall from 2 to 5O feet, 
and will pump to a heighit{/ 
3 to 25 times the fall. \ 
Works Day and Night. \\. 
If you have a flow of 3 or 
more gallons per minute 
from the spring, artesian 
well, brook, or river 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE AND 
OTHER INFORMATION, 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2135 Trinity Bidg., New York City 


















$1325 


Duty Paid, F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely 
Equipped 
























$1325 ; 


Duty Paid, F.O.B. Toledo 


Completely 
Equipped 


T will interest those who contemplate the purchase a new car this 
spring to know that this Overland has a larger and more powerful 
motor; a longer wheel base; larger brakes; better and more com- 

plete equipment; : more carefully and finely constructed, tested and in- 
spected chassis; a more finished, graceful and durable body design; a 
bigger tonneau; more comforts, conveniences, and refinements than any 
other car for the price in the world. 


Literature on request. Address Dept. 18. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 











You can Sweep or 
Dust 
by electricity at a cost of 2c 


per hour and with much 
greater results with 


The HOOVER 


Electric Suction Sweeper 


It automatically raises the floor covering 3” 
off the floor, shakes, sweeps and suction 
cleans, No work—yjust fun and a clean 
house. 
You owe it to yourself to 
investigate it. 


Write for Booklet. 


The Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co. of 
Canada, Ltd. 


Windsor, Ont. and 
New Berlin, Ohio, u.s.A. 



















The vest carpet cleaner 
in the world. Removes 
ink, grease, and all dirt 
from carpets and woolleu 
fabrics. A damp cloth— 
a little Chivers’ Soap — 
a carpet like new with- 
out taking it up. Over 
50 years’ success. 
Sample 2-cent stam». 


F,. CHIVERS & CoO., Ltd., 
48 Alhanw Wa-etc Bath tng, 


\8 onelertul eee Act quick. 
SELL “‘AMBREW” Concentrated 
BEER EXTRACT FOR MAKING 
BEER AT HOME. Just by the 
addition of water. Not a Near 
3eer, not a Substitute, but a 
pure, genuine, foaming Lager 
Beer for one cent a glass. Small, 
compact, carry the Beer in_ concen- 
trated form in your pocket and supply 
the enormous demand. GUARANTEED 
STRICTLY LEGITIMATE, CAN BE SOLD 
ANYWHERE, Wet or Dry, NO LICENSE 
niusQUIRED. Something new, every one buys, a repeater. 
Immense demand—no competition—100 per cent. profit. 
Territory going fast, no experience needed, all or spare 
time. Just send postal to-day. We'll show you how 
to make money quick, 


THE AMBREW COMPANY, Dept. 1986, Cincinnati, 0. 
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() FEAR OF 
UNBURN 





CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


Are priceless for sun- 
burn, itchings, chaf- 
ings, bites and stings, 
and for maintaining the 
beauty and purity of 
skin, hair and hands. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every. 
where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
1) free, address **Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 2c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
































This Directory will be made up of only reputable bond and banking houses, 
— trust companies, savings banks, brokers and other financial institutions. The 

publishers of MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning the institutions 
advertising under this headingijand accept none that theyl find to be of 
questionable character, 
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FOUNDED 1797 


NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, ENGLAND 


Fire, Accident and Sickness © Employers’ Liability Plate Glass 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE ACCIDENT BRANCH 














Head Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 


JOHN B. LAIDLAW, Manager A. H. RODGERS, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL 

















ONE DOLLAR OPENS A GOLD BOND 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT THE INVESTOR’S PRIMER 





(by mail or personally) bearing AC ise Aand k = 
6% Interest compounded quar- — andbook by Joha Moody, con 
terly on all amounts as " taining definitions of all the important terms 
oy oa fg noe pe and phrases employed in the investment and 
First Mortgage on Montreal banking business. Part 1 covers the defini- 
Realty. 


tions of Finance. Part 2 gives specific in- 


“Pay in any amount—any formation regarding various issues of Pre- 








time.’’ 
ferred “Ks. 
MARCIL TRUST CO.. erred and guaranteed stocks 
Limited, Montreal. Price $1.00. Send all erders to 
Mail f Booklet to : 
i a ae MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ci need akdieeeehenee 143-149 University Ave. Toronto 
— 











PEERED, 0 t.a-aw send owaisscbeeeneenet nee ashe eanies (11) 








THE INVESTOR’S LIBRARY 


Authoritative works on Investment and Speculation; invaluable to those interested in Stock Market 
Operations and other forms of investment. The books are handsomely printed and bound in cloth. 


SET OF FOUR BOOKS, $3.50, PRICE, IF BOUGHT SINGLY, $4.50 
THE ART OF WALL STREET INVESTING. By John Moody ..............ccceeeee $1.00 
Deals with the methods and phrases of Wall Street investing, giving rules for analyzing 
railroad securities and statements and explaining syndicates and reorganizations. 

MINING INVESTMENTS—HOW TO JUDGE THEM. By Francis C. Nicholas, Ph.D.. $1.00 
The author is a mining engineer of world-wide experience, who has made special study of 
mining values the world over. 


THE PITFALLS OF SPECULATION. By Thomas Gibson ...........c ccc cence cece cece $1.00 
Dealing exclusively with marginal stock and grain speculation. 
THE CYCLES OF SPECULATION. By Thomas Gibson ...........ccccccccccccccccce $1.50 


In this book the author goes a little deeper into great questions of investment and specu- 
lation than he does in his “Pitfalls of Speculation.” 


FURTHER PARTICULARS SENT UPON REQUEST. 


MacLean Publishing Company, Technical Book Dept. 145-149 University Avenue 
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y PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
O IN SMALL DENOMINATIONS 


We will gladly furnish particulars concerning this new form of investment in a Com- 


pany which we ean highly recommend. 


The nominal interest of 7 per cent. is guaran- 


teed to the purchaser, who will then participate as well with the Company in any fur- 
ther earnings. Interest cheques mailed to investors twice a year. 


National Securities Corporation 


LIMITED 


CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG., 


- TORONTO, ONT. 











THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Capital Paid up, $11,560,000 
HEAD OFFICE 


H. S. HOLT, ‘President 


315 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland; 
British Honduras 


LONDON OFFICE - PRINCES ST., E.C. 


W. M. BOTSFORD, Manager 


Reserve Funds, $13,000,000 


Total Assets, $180,000,000 


- MONTREAL, CANADA 


E. L. PEASE, Vice-President and General Manager 


30 Branches in West Indies and 


NEW YORK - COR. WILLIAM & CEDAR'STS. 


S. H. VOORHEES, Agent 














Safe Investments 


The Financial Post of 
Canada is the recognized 
authority on Canadian in- 
vestments. 


Each week it gives 
much exclusive informa- 
tion respecting Canadian 
companies; also reliable 
news on bond and stock 
issues, mining stocks and 
real estate conditions. 


The INVESTORS’ IN- 
FORMATION BUREAU 
is free to subscribers and 
answers by letter all in- 
quiries about investments. 
Write for sample copy and 
special subscription offer. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


TORONTO 
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The gold pens 
used in the 
MORTON are 
made by the oldest gold-pen manufac- 
turers in America. For years MORTON 
has been producing a pen that defies 
comparison with any other make. 
The material and workmanship in the 
barrel is of the same high quality that 
distinguishes the gold pen—fully merit- 
ing the claim “A FOUNTAIN PEN OF 
SUPERFINE QUALITY.” 

Priced at $2.50. 
For sale at leading Canadian jewelers 

and stationers. 


Menzies & Company, Limited 
152 Pearl Street - Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Distributors for 


J. MORTON 
170 Broadway New York City 
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You need not count your chickens 
» before they are hatched, but — 


— 

= 
ra 
‘y You can count upon getting the best fowl from the eggs 
) we send you. We breed nothing but the best stock, and 
our experience enables you to make poultry a paying 
proposition. 


We Depend Upon Our Eggs to Bring Us Customers, 
Send us a trial order and the results will delight you. 
OUR CATALOG OF POULTRY HINTS SENT FREE ON 
REQUEST. WRITE TO-DAY. 


J. H. RUTHERFORD - - CALEDON EAST, ONTARIO 








A Strong, 
Convenient Table 


When visitors arrive suddenly you can always 
be at ease if you have the Peerless Folding 
Table. It is hight and strong, weighs only 12 lbs., 
but will support half a ton by actual test. 

It can be set up in an instant and folded and 
put away conveniently when not in use. An in- 





dispensable table for lawn parties, card parties, 
visitors, ete. 

Write for our catalog ‘‘H’’ and see our styles 
and prices. We will send you the name of your 


nearest dealer, so that you can see the table 
for yourself. 


Hourd & Company, Limited 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 


London, Ontario 











This Is Real Fun For You! 


Building a boat for yourself passes away some hours that are not only pleasant but in- 
structive also. Itis not difficult either when you go about it in the proper manner 
—what's more it will save money for you. 
















Tell us your ideas and let us help you. 


No matter whether it be a motor boat, yacht tenders, semi-speed cruising 
launches or knock down boats of any description, 


Learn our way. It will pay and afford you a great deal 
of pleasure. Shall we discuss the matter with you? 


Send Us 
A Postcard 
To-day 


Write us for suggestions 


ROBERTSON BROTHERS 
Foot of Bay Street, HAMILTON, ONT. 











Sig. 7a. 
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Guaranteed for One Year. 








We want every housewife in Canada 
to have a “Harvey” Vacuum Cleaner 


Because it brings all the advantages of Vacuum clean- 
ing into the home at a moderate cost of 


$10.00 


The ‘‘Harvey’’? can be attached to any Carpet 
Sweeper. No Electricity is required. It cleans per- 
fectly. It picks up all fluff, lint, pins, thread 
from rugs or carpet in one operation. 


It Is Simple and Complete 


We guarantee the ‘‘Harvey’’ for one year, 
and send it, Express Paid, to any part of Canada. 
Everybody has to be satisfied. We don’t want 


, 


you to keep the ‘‘Harvey’’ if you’re not satis- 


fied. Your money will be refunded if you re- 
turn the Cleaner in good condition to our 
Montreal Office. Everybody delighted so far. 
Your child can operate the ‘‘Harvey.’’ 


Further particulars gladly sent on request. 
All orders promptly dealt with. 


Can you really afford to be without this 
perfect cleaning, inexpensive necessity? 


One demonstration of this won- 
derful cleaner is sufficient to win 
its favor. It sells itself. 


Send a Postal for 
Full}?Particulars. 





WRITE TO-DAY. 


Get One. \) 


SALES COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


641 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 
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‘CHALLENGE 


COLLARS 





Waittemore's 


Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


They meet every requirement ‘for! cleaning and polishing 
shoes of all kinds and'colors. 



















} wh ttemores @ 
FOR hit | 





Summer: Comfort 
is assured to every wearer of 


“CHALLENGE” 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 
They have the same dull finish, texture 
and fit as the best linen collar, and 
won't wilt or crack. “Challenge” Col- 
lars can be cleaned with a rub from a 
wet cleth. Always smart, always dres- 
sy. If your dealer doesn’t sell “Chal- 
lenge” Brand send us 25c for cellar or 
50c for pair of cuffs. You'll be delighted. 
NEW STYLE BOOK SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
The Arlington Co. of Canada, Limited, 
64-56 Fraser Ave., 
Toronto. 


WATERPROOF 
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**GILT EDGE,’’ The only ladies’ shoe dressing that 
positively contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes Ladies’ and 


Children’s boots and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. 
‘*FRENCH GLOSS,”’ 10c. 


**ELITE’’ combination for gentlemen who take pride in 
having their shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 25c. "BABY 
ELIT ° size. 10c. 


*“*DANDY"’ combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. ““STAR’” size, 10c. 


WHITTEMORE ROS. & O. 20-26 Albany S.. ambridge, Mass. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes inthe World. 


DU STBAN ) i , } 
Stands for Quality “BR KEN” . 


Don’t accept a substitute. | 
The appetite for strong drink is too powerful for 


you, and your good resolutions come to naught. 


THE GATLIN TREATMENT 


will entirely eradicate the craving and give you 
freedom, and enable you to be the master of 
yourself, instead of a slave- under (or in) the 
power of a domineering appetite. 






























































If your grocer The *‘ Gatlin "’ is the most suceessfuljtreat- 


ment in the world and positively harmless. 
Cures in Three Days Without 
Hy podermie IRicctions. 


can’t supply 





you, write us. 


j Wana Le, | 
e J TRADE MER REG. ‘(ler a 
rath Absorber and Germbl? \ DUSTBANE 
“ise floors and brightens” I MIF G. CO. 


428 Jarvis St., Torontay. 
msoerran s North 4538 
AL INSTITU 

893 St. Catherine a 

Montreal, Can. 
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ACORSONS A, 
F POMANDER 
>) TALCUM © 
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Favorite 
Tales 


—-Made of the highest quality 
talc money can buy—milled 
to infinite smoothness, and 
then perfumed with the 
genuine ‘‘CORSON” perfumes. 


, Ideal Orchid 
OPsOf S Pomander 





EG 


Violet 
Don't buy cheap, inferior tales, 
coarsely milled and cheaply 


scented, when by asking tor 


CORSON’S you can get the best. 
Ask your Druggist 


~ 


WG LNW [lvl AYA A AI] II 


Made by 


SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED, TORONTO 
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F/C\ENSITIVE  skin_ needs Ay 
S the protection of In- & \\i 
gram’s Milkweed i 
Cream. Nl 


Tan, sunburn, red- 
ness and chapping 
are relieved by its 
use, and dry or sag- 
ging tissues are 
toned and strength- 
ened. 


Ingrant’s 
MILKWEED 


CREAM 


50 cents—$1.00 


Applied lightly night and 
mcrning it softens, whitens 
and beautifies the skin. 

It is absorbed quickly by the skin, which is never 
sticky, shiny or greasy after its use; requires no rub- 
| bing, therefore does not enlarge or exaggerate the 
*} pores of the skin. 
; LET US PROVE TO YOU the value of Ingram’s 
Toilet Specialties by a personal test; write us yours 
and your druggist’s name and address, and receive 
free, our box of samples, Or enclose 10¢ and we will 
mail them direct. Address 

«frederick F. Ingram Company 

Detroit, Mich. Oulette Ave., Windsor, Ont. 

INGRAM’S VELVEOLA SOUVERAINE FACE 











POWDER is powdered perfection for the complexion: 
light and adhesive, yet without artificial effect. Price 
60c at drug store or by mail postpaid. A handsome 

Vanity Box FREE with {ngram’s Velveola 


é Souveraine, 
Pe... Pr 
Ci Lam Se |) 











EUROPEAN HAIRDRESSING PARLORS 


Specialists in Orna- 
mental Hair. 

See what YOU can 
do with this beautiful 
Switch. 

For $5.00 you could 
dress your Hair to 
look as well as your 
friend who paid $7.00 
Write us for parti- 
culars of my Gent’s 
Toupees, Transfor- 
mations, and al] 
other Hair Goods. 


J. BENT, 
Carlton Block, 
Portage Ave. 
Winnipeg 


























expect to advance if you don't put forth an effort. 
You can become a first class Ad. Writer in three 
months by studying our lessons at home during 
your spare time 


The entire cost iz only $30 bl thly. 
“Shall we soaane full paiaioh a 


Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 





Special to Ladies 


You will be interested in our booklet on— 








Accordion Plaiting 
Knife Plaiting 
Plaited Skirts 
Covered Buttons 
Hemstitching 
Tucking 
Scalloping, etc. 


You should have this catalogue illustrating several 
of the newest models. SEND YOUR REQUEST 
ON A POSTCARD. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
Your orders solicited. 


Toronto Dress Plaiting Co. 
600 Yonge St. Toronto, Ont. 


Phones North 6400 and 6401 
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Going Back to the Old Homestead 


HERE are few city folk who are not in some way 
connected with the country, and who among us 
does not dream of the time when for a few weeks 
we can throw aside the garb of city conventionalities 
and wander unchallenged among the fields and flow- 
ers, having a feeling of fellowship in the environ- 
ment with insect, bird and beast. “Tis a refreshing 
experience if it were not so short—It needn't be. 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


will keep you in constant touch with those things 
the city folks are so apt to forget. Farmers’ Magazine 
is full of interest for the city man. It not only keeps 
him alive to the things of his boyhood, but it keeps 


him informed on subjects that are of vital interest 
to every business man. 


Subjects that deal with problems affecting the 
business man and farmer alike such as, ‘‘ Making 
Money with Live Stock,” “‘Cutting Out of Farm 
Wastes,’’ How I Grew My $1500 Oats,’’ a story, by 
the way, written by a city man who made a great 
success of general farming. Not only the city busi- 
ness man but all the family will enjoy the fiction 
stories that are published in this magazine from 
month to month. 

Special department dealing with women’s problems 
will be of practical interest to the mother and house- 
wife. [his department deals with Housekeeping and 
all zts Problems for the gentlewomen, preserving, 
cooking, dressmaking and gardening. 

Farmer’s Magazine brings a new atmosphere to the 
home, opens up new channels of thought and interest 
and makes wholesome reading for every member of 
the family. Secure a copy from your dealer to- day 
or send in your subscription for one year. 


Subscription $2.00 a year. Twenty cents per copy. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 


143 University Avenue, Toronto 
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TAKE THIS 
VICTROLA 


. ° — TRADE MARK — Y 
along with you on your vacation mcG'o 1m CPT OF 


AGRICULTURE 4 


THE BEST KNOWN 
TRADE MARK 
IN THE WORLD 





“i 





VICTROLA IV 
(Light and Portable) 


This genuine Victrola No. IV with twenty numbers of 
your own selection (10 double-sided Victor records) for 


$29. OO Cash 


Sold on the instalment plan if desired as low as $1.00 per 
week, plus small charge for interest. 

A fitting finish to the day’s sport is an evening by the 
camp-fire, while matchless voices of the world’s greatest 


singers and entertainers resound in perfect harmony from the 
‘“Famous Victrola.’’ 


You should take a Victrola along if you really want to 
enjoy your vacation. 


Send postal for complete catalogs and interesting booklets. 


BERLINER GRAM-O-PHONE CO. 


LIMITED 
25 LENOIR STREET, MONTREAL, QUE. 



































A STEADY 


These are your inherent rights with which 
Nature has endowed you. If you are not 
enjoying all the Power, Vitality and Energy 
that Good Health impiies—throw away those 
useless drugs and 


GIVE NATURE A CHANCE. 


With the aid of a REX VIBRATOR 
(Nature’s Assistant), you will soon realize 
what real power and vitality means; you will 
enjoy the fullness of life by the new health 
gained. 


Vibration naturally stimulates the blood, 
stendies the nerves, relieves pain, arouses the 
digestive system, prevents disease, and sends 
a glow of new health through the whole 
system, 

The REX Vibrator will bring new joy to 
your home; it accomplishes marvellous re- 
sults; the blessings it has brought to others 
it will bring to you. 


Write for further information, 


Any of these responsible Canadian dealers 
will be pleased to answer your inquiries: 


MONTREAL VANCOUVER. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Jones Bros. Co. B. C. Stevens. 

TORONTO. Hinton Elec. Co. 


Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Jones Bros. Co. 

J. Stevens & Son Co. 
WINNIPEG. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
Stevens & Son. 

Bouey Bros. 


R. A. Gillespie. 


CALGARY. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
EDMONTON. 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Wo. 
REGINA, 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
HALIFAX, 
Northern Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


THE P. A. GEIER CO. 


Successors to the Royal Specialty Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Vibrators in the world. 


5106 St. Clair Avenue . Cleveland, Ohio 




















Why bear the pain of enlarged toe joints when itis so 
easy to cure them permanently with 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Right 


Slip one between your toes and get INSTANT RELIEF. Watch 
dav by day how it straightens the crooked toe 
and removes the cause of your bunion or en- 
larged joint. Notice how comfortable it feels. 
It's lightand sanitary. Does not interfere with 
walking. Guaranteed or money back. 
50c. each or $1 per pair at shoe 
and drug stores or mailed 
direct. Get real foot com- 
fort this very day. Dr. 
Scholl's advice free on 
all foot ailments. 


WRITE FOR ‘FOOT BOQK”’ 
The C. Scholl Mfg. Co. 


214 King St. East, Toronto, Can. 


































SANOL’S ANTI-DIABETES 


A remedy which has no equal for 


DIABETES 


No Diabetic should fail to give this per- 
fectly harmless and efficacious remedy a trial. 
It never fails to effect wonderful results. It 
bas the unqualified approval of prominent 
physicians. Price, $2.00 per bottle. 


SANOL 


is a Reliable Cure for Gall Stenes, Kidney 
Treuble, Kidney Stones, Bladder Stenes, 
Gravel, Lumbago and all diseases arising from 
Uric Acid. Price, $1.50. 


SANOL’S BLOOD SALT 
(Sal Sanguinis) 

This salt is an excellent and absolutely 
harmless remedy for any disturbances of di- 
gestion, such as Dyspepsia, Gastric Catarrh, 
Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Loss of Appetite, 
Constipation, etc., and has an aid to digestion 
in wasting and nervous diseases. 


The preparations of the originater have been 
awarded Firat Frize Medal at the Hygiene 
Didactical Exposition by the University of 
Lemberg. Price, 50e per Bottle. 


LITERATURE FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE SANOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. 


975* Main“ Street, - Winnipeg, Man. 








The 
Original 
and 


Only 


Genuine 





Beware 
of 
Imitations 
Solid 
on the 
Merits 
of 
Minard’s 
Liniment 


RSTO 6.C RICHARDS £0 
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comfortable and dressy by wearing 
a pair of light 
66 99 
KING COATLESS 
Summer Suspenders 
Out of sight under your shirt. Hold trousers up 
and shirt down. Give neat shirt-waist effect. Ad- 
justable to any size. 
Name ‘‘King Coatless’’ on buckles. Say 
**King Coatless’’ and make sure you get them. 
50 at all Dealers or mailed free with 
G instructions on receipt of S0c. by 
The King Suspender Co. 
TOJIRONTO 
cece) Ke) fam 
THE WORLD'S BEST 
UNE CUALLED FOR QUALITY 
DURABILITY AND PERFECT PAINT , ® 














PENWOOD Arch Colonel White Colonel 
Good Looks—Good Fit THE GOLF BALLS DE LUXE 
ood Wear Covered with Indestructible Gutta. Made 


in two weights, Floating and Non-Floating. 


EARL & WILSON Sole Manufacturers 
| SHIRTS $159 AND MORE ST. MUNGO [MANUFACTURING CO., 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Wholesale Selling Agents in Canada:—Hingston Smith 
Arms Co., Winnipeg; Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd. 


Toronto; Tisdalls Ltd., 618-620 Hastings St.. Van.- 
couver, 

















LETRA 
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The New 





WOODSTOCK 


Satin Stripe 
Madras 


m% Sizes 
3 for 50c. 


BERLIN 


‘The same collar with 
horizontal satin stripe 


Distinctive — Dressy. 
Get them at your 
Dealer’s—with hand- 
some ‘Tooke Cravats. 


TOOKE BROS., LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
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The World has been waiting for the 


@ 


VACUUM CLEANERS 


There are other cleaners on the market to-day, heavy 


complex, cumbersome, which do the work well, but the) 

are not practical for the average housekeeper. 
The “DOMESTIC” is a blessing to woman-kind. It 
< spells lengthy days for the house- 


y . keeper and happiness for the 
f family. 
g? The “DOMESTIC” is the most 
; satisfactory cleaner on the market 
to-day, and best of all, the price 
ME oni Ok brings it in the reach of every 
i ; home, 
ze,’ The “DOMESTIC” is simple in 
F eo Ca construction, no fixings to get out 
t\ ‘e of order, It is fool proof and the 
/ \ 1 kiddies can use it to advantage 
t \ ' and profit. Don’t deny your home 
/ of this blessing. 


‘ Our booklet ‘* The Kingdom of Dust’’ 
written by the inimitable Elbert Hub- 
hard sent free on request. 


WRITE TO 
The Domestic Vac uum 
Cleaner Company 
50 Adelaide St. E. 
TORONTO 
Phone Main 2583 
4 gents wanted everywhere 





“Shave with 
Mennen’s and make 


your morning train 
in comfort” 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream will easily 
save youseveralminuteseverymorning. 
The broad band of cream works up 
instantly into a rich, full-bodied lather. 
No time is lost by a mussy 
‘rubbing in’’ with the 
fingers. The face is left 
cool and soft, requiring 
no after-treatment. The 
large screw cap comes 
off and on instantly, and 
can’t roll away. 











Make Your Own Ice Cream | 


It can be done in a tew minutes with a 


Mace Ice Cream Freezer 


The Mace is the quickest 
re and cleanest freezer made, 
~ poate ane and the price is only $3.00, 
express paid, complete to 
nearest station. 
Special inducements to par- 
ties securing order for six 
machines, 
SENT FREE: 
Our helpful illustrated 
booklet with interest- 
ing particulars. 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 









































Get a tube of Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream and 
compare the speed and 
comfort of your morning 
shave with that obtained 
by any other shaving 
preparation, 


For sale everywhere 
25 cents 
Sample tube free 


Gerhard Mennen 

Co., Newark, N.]. 
The Wm. Rutherford & Sons Co. J 
Limited 


** Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder ’’ 
425 Atwater Avenue Montreal 
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Hotel Mormandie 


CONGRESS ST, NEAR WOODWARD 
AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


European Plan, $1 to $2.50 per day 
Hot and Cold Water and Telephones 
in all rooms. A High Grade Cafe, 
Restaurant andBuffet in connection. 


Prices Moderate. 


GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 
150 Rooms. 50 With Private Bath 

















@riental Hotel 


Fireproof European Plan 


60-64 LIBRARY AVENUE, ONE BLOCK EAST 
WOODWARD AVE. DETROIT, MICH 


100 Rooms $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
and $2.00 including shower, 
plunge bath and bath robe 


GEORGE FULWELL, Prop. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC 
BATHS. FINEST IN CITY 














© WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster. B.C. 
P, O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188 P.O. Box 573 


Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50 


European Plan, 75c. to $1.50 




















HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
tair rates, courteous treatmentand complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN—S$1.50 per day and up 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for complimentary ‘Guide of Buffalo and Niagara. 
Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 


Cc. A. MINER, Manager. 














What the Critics say of MacLean’s Magazine 


‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularity b 
giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable sotane 
**No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
editing. Emphatically the magazine for the thinker 
and the worker,” 
Send in your order now. $2.00 per year. 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


143-149 University Ave. Toronto 
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Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work 
in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 
and homelike comfort and quietness. 
Especially desirable for grip men. 


Send for our illustrated and descriptive 
booklet and let us tell you about the 
attractive scenery and pleasures in the 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


: CHATHAM 
MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 
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WRITE US 
TO-DAY. 


Get full particu- 


lars for your busi- 
ness’ sake. This 
proposition may 
prove very profit- 
able to you. Send 
us a postcard and 
get our credit 
plan. 


Brantford 


Would You Like a Better 


Delivery Service at Less Cost? 


Would it pay you if you could reach your customers in half the 
time taken at present—if you could get along with less help ? 
Certainly, but how ? 


BRANTFORD MOTOR TRUCKS 


solve the problem. Ask for our credit plan. It will help you to 
have an efficient delivery service on a more profitable basis. 


Make the Truck pay for .. ‘ 
itself while working. We QAR 

have a plan that will ap- SNe ae Dap 
peal to you, 





=u - = ja. ee 
wre _ ¥en = SS 


Motor Truck Co. "ire ear 


Limited 


Brantford, Ontario ames 

















For Seaside or Country—Jaeger Summer Shirts 


Include a supply of Jaeger Light Wool Summer Shirts in your 
outfit for Summer and Fall. 


They are 


probably the nearest to perfection of any shirts made. 


All material is tested for purity and durability by our expert 
analytical chemist before using. 


The variety of coloring is so great and the artistic effect so pleas- 
ing that the most fastidious dresser is satisfied. 


Make full inquiries at any of our stores or agencies. 

















a SANITARY 
DrJAEGER2€ 
' l. é SYSTEM " 


TORONTO — MONTREAL — WINNIPEG 
32 King Street West 316 St. Catherine 352 Portage Avenue 
784 Yonge Street, near Bloor Street West Carlton Block 


And at Jaeger Agents Everywhere. 
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(mai Take the Water Way to Winnipeg | 


DIAN 
ea and Beyond 


iF VIA 
| Northern Navigation Company 


SARNIA PORT ARTHUR #$.DULUTH 


All the principal towns and cities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are served by the 


Canadian Northern Railway 















































ll Canadian Northern Wharf Terminals, Port. Arthur. 
| It costs no more to travel via Duluth, and the Lake Trip is one day longer. 
Almost a full day’s stop-over at Port Arthur and Fort William. 


Convenient trains with electric-lighted sleeping cars from Port Aithur and 
Duluth leave in the evening and arrive Winnipeg in the morning, thus allowing the 
entire day for recreation or other purposes. 

: A convenient day train with parlor car from Duluth to Winnipeg serves the 
Dawson Trail through the Quetico Forest Reserve and the Rainy Lake District. 


FINELY APPOINTED DINING CARS ON ALL TRAINS 


When in Port Arthur, stop at the Prince Arthur Hotel. This and the 
| Prince Edward Hotel at Brandon, in furnishings, appointment and service, are in a 
class by themselves in the West. 


For interesting illustrated publications on Canada, write 








R. CREELMAN, R. L. FAIRBAIRN, 
| General Passenger Agent, General Passenger Agent, 
WINNIPEG, MAN. TORONTO, ONT. 
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—BUSINESS 
—OUTING 
—EXERCISE 


For all phases of the modern life 


“CEETEE” 
Pure Wool, Unshrinkable 


UNDERCLOTHING 


IS BEST 


Deal Gently 
With That Corn 


Don’t pare it. That’s but temporary. 
And a slip of the blade often leads to 
infection. 

Don’t apply liquids. They often cause 
soreness. 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster, and the corn 
pain stops at once. Then a wonderful 
wax—the B& B wax—gently loosens the 
corn. In 48 hours the entire corn comes out. 

Not the slightest discomfort. One simply 
forgets the corn. 

This invention makes it folly to have 
corns. A million corns monthly are now 
being removed by it. 

Stop and think of that. 

Why suffer from corns—why pamper 
them — when 15 cents will end them. 





FE TTT ee 





The lighter weights for summer are a 
constant source of comfort. The pure, 
soft wool absorbs all the perspiration 
and keeps the body at a normal tem- 
perature. 
















Free action of the limbs and body is 
rendered easy by shaping the garment 
during the process of knitting. 











Made in sizes to fit all the family. 


MITT UU 







Worn by the best people. 
Sold by the best dealers. 









Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It 
loosens the corn. 


B stops the pain and keeps the wax from 
spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to 
be comfortable. 


D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—-15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Simin imi im mm mm mm nnn 


Manufactured by 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, 
Limited 








{iso manufacturers of Turn- 
bull’s Ribbed Underwear for 
Ladies and Children; “M” 
Bands for Infants, and Ceetee 
Shaker-Knit Sweater Coats. 
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HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 


CLARK and MADISON STREETS 


L. J. Montgomery, Manager 
J. P. Harding, Directing Manager 


A new and atrictly modern, European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations. Rates reasenable. 

One of Chicago's foremost restaurantes in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at me- 
derate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 





RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.00 to $1.50 


were 


| Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 


~e/ 


Rooms,twopersons 
bath detached 
$2.00 to $3.00 


Pe! Pel Pei rel meee b 
“ef | er ene) my) we. 
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Rooms,two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.00 








ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours de Luxe leave September 11, West- 
bound; October 18, November 8, 29, Eastbound; 
October 28, Southbound, including South Afri- 
ca, Australia, New Zealand, etc. SPECIAL 
SHORT TOURS October 4, Westbound, Jan. 
10, 1914, Eastbound. Leisurely travel in small 
groups; arrangements for travel, leadership, 
accommodation absolutely the best. Program 8. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Complete Tours of South America, including 
Panama Canal, leave New York November 29, 
January 24. Program 26. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 
for individuals, families, and private parties 
arranged for travel in Wurope, America, and 
Round the World. 


Send for Program desired. 


Our complete chain of 155 offices 
in all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travel. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Yonge St. 
MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West. 
NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES. 
Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques Are Good All Over 
the World, 

















GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Twin Screw 8. 8S. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons 
displacement. Electric fans; orchestra; wire- 
less; submarine signala. 

Fastest, newest and only Steamer landing pas- 
sengers at the dock in Bermuda without trans- 
fer. 


Short Summer Cruises 


QUEBEC 


To New York By Sea 


via a N.S., most delightful cruise of 1,500 
miles. Maguificent scenery; Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far- 
famed Saguenay River. S. S. “Trinidad” from 
Quebec July llth and 25th, Aug. 8th and 22nd. 
From New York July Sth and 19th, Aug. 2nd 
and 16th, 10 A.M. For full informatien apply 
to 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CoO., 


Gen’l Agents, Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 
MONTREAL, P. Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; 
W. H. Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos. Cook & Son, 
530 St. Catherine West; J. G. Brock & Co., 211 Com- 
missioner St.; Hone & Rivet, 9 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
TORONTO, ONT., Me Be Webster & Co., Cor, King 
and Yonge Streets : Thos, Cook & Son, 6 Yonge &t.; 
R, M. Melville, Cor. Adelaide and Toronto Sts. 


Or any Ticket Agent, or QUEBEC S. 8. Coa., 
Ltd., Quebec. 














iJ 


riuce George 
= fotel == 


TORONTO 
In Centre of Shopping 
and Business District. 

2650 ROOMS—100 with Private Baths 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN 
A la Carte Restaurant 

SAM. H. THOMPSON, prop. 
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RICHELIEU AND ONTARIO NAVIGATION CO. 


TRY A BOAT TRIP FOR YOUR SUMMER VACATION 





ATTRACTIVE OUTINGS, 


two days’ or two 
weeks’ duration 


BY LAKE AND RIVER, 





Toronto to the 
Thousand Islands, Rapids, 
Montreal, Quebec and 
Wonderful Saguenay. 

















TORONTO TO NIAGARA FALLS, BUFFALO, OLCOTT 





For Rates, Folders, etc., write to 


HUGH D. PATERSON JNO. F. PIERCE H. FOSTER CHAFFEE 
G.A.P.D., Toronto * A.G.P.A., Montreal P.T.M., Montreal, Que. 











Canadians in the Mediterranean || end for This Interesting 
and Instructive 


Book on 


TRAVEL 


It is Entirely FREE 








I am open for engagements to take 
tourists into any part of Spain, Port- 
ugal, Morocco. Have taken some 
Canadians to interesting parts seldom 
seen by even experienced tourists. 
By arranging in advance can meet 
the steamer and take parties. 














JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR Just 
Off We expect a greater de- 
the mand for this 40 page, 








illustrated booklet § on 











travel, than has ever been known 
K rd Ho Se | for any other ever published for free distribution. 
enna u | Mothersill’s Travel’Book tells you what to take on a jour- 
2 ney and what not to take—how to pack and how to best care for 
Corner of West 6th and St. Clair Avenue | your baggage and gives exact information as to checking facilities, 
weights, etc., in foreign countries—gives tables of money values— 
M4 | distances from New York—tclls when, who and how much to ‘‘tip.’”’ 
Cleveland, Ohio | In fact this booklet will be found invaluable to all who travel or 
| are contemplating taking a trip in this country or abroad. 
Published by the proprietors of the famous Mothersill’s Sea- 





sick Remedy as a practical hand book for travellers. 
EUROPEAN PLAN RATES, $1.00 to $2.50 This edition is limited so we suggest that you send your name 
and address at once, and receive acopy. (A postal will bring it.) 
M. J. McGRAW, Proprietor. | Please address our Detroit office for this booklet. 





MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 


Two blocks from Union Station and boat 403 Henry Smith Bldg.., Detroit, Mich. 
landing. Also at 19 St. Bride Street, London, England. 


} 
Branches at Montreal, New York, Paris, Milan and Hamburg 
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Taylor-Forbes 
Guaranteed Lawnmowers 


We have recommendations from users of 'Taylor-Forbes lawnmowers who 
tell us that their machines have been sharpened only once in five vears. 


No doubt a great many other of our lawnmowers have given the same satis- 
faction. Nevertheless, we do not guarantee that our lawnmowers will not have 
to be sharpened only once in five vears. They may do better than that. It all 
depends on how you treat the lawnmower. 

We guarantee every lawnmower, however, to be free from defect. 

As far as the needs for re-sharpening are concerned, we make our lawn- 
mowers self-sharpening in a simple and practical way. We put in a lower blade 
of the very best erade of Shetlield Steel tempered to a high degree ot hardness, 
while the revolving knives are made of steel not so finely tempered. Thus the 
knives are continually playing against a steel which keeps them sharpened. 

90 per cent. of the Hardware Dealers in Canada sell Taylor-Forbes lawn- 
mowers. 

If the Hardware man you usually patronize does not have in stock the size 
of a Taylor-Forbes machine at the price you want to pay, go to the next nearest 
dealer. They all carry Taylor-Forbes lawnmowers in stock. 


Taylor-Forbes Company, Limited 
Guelph, Ontario 
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Building Board 
is the only absolutely fireproof moderate 
priced building board whieh can be used 
as a finished surface with battens for 

~ paneled effect, or covered with a thin 
skim coat of plaster for a perfeetly 
smooth wall or ceiling for papering or 
tinting. 
Linabestos is a combination of Asbestos Fibre and Portland Cement, pinkish-grey in 

° color, made up in sheets 3-16 of an ineh thick, 42 inches wide and either 48 or 96 inches 
long. It ean be worked with ordinary earpenter’s tools, and nailed direct to the 
studding. 
Linabestos saves much time in building, and makes walls and ceilings that are abso- 
lutely fireproof, warm in winter, cool in summer, easily decorated, and that will never 
erack or fall. 
Write for Leaflet No. 14, giving fuller particulars about this new 
and better building board. 
ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED 
Address: E. T. Bank Building, 263 St. James Street, Montreal 
e Factory at Lachine, P.Q. (near Montreal) 























tainable. Supply boats, carrying fresh 
fruit, groceries, fresh meat, etc., call at 
cottages at least every other day from 
June to October. Fresh milk in abun- 
dance supplied by nearby farmers, 


Now is the time to purchase. The 
next few years Muskoka property will 
double in value. 


There are many islands, and mainland 
and island points for sale; there are 
cottages for sale and for rent, and there 
are a few hotels offered. 


The Muskoka Navigation Company, 
Muskoka Wharf, Ontario, or R. A. Don- 
ald, Union Bank Building, Toronto, will 
be pleased to supply information and 
assist anyone interested. 








Own a Summer Home 
in Muskoka 


OME up this summer and view the 
S country. Buy an “Around the 

Lakes” ticket and take steamer at 
Muskoka Wharf, Bala or Bala Park. If 
in a hurry you can cover the three 
Lakes, i.e, Rosseau, Joseph and Mus- 
koka, in three days. 


Comfortable and speedy steamers reach 
twice daily every important point on 
these beautiful Lakes. 


> To live in Muskoka does not mean 
roughing it. Provisions are easily ob- 
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GASOLINE SUPPLY 
ALWAYS READY 


It is cheaper and much more convenient to 
get gasoline in large quantities. The Heller- 
Aller underground Storage Plant keeps your 


gasoline in safety without any chance of 
evaporation or explosion. The pump is 


erected in the garage or stable and the tank 
outside below the surface of the ground. 
Perfect safety and economy. 


Write for our catalogue with prices, it will 
be of interest to every motorist. 


THE HELLER-ALLER COMPANY 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO 













Why Stay on Shore 


when others enjoy the exquisite pleasures of a 
jaunt on the water? Get out your row boat— 
no matter what kind—and apply a ‘* Spencer’’ 
High Speed Detachable Boat Motor. Fits 
any boat and takes only a moment to apply or 
detach. Gives a speed of 8 to 10 miles an 
hour, or as slow as 14. Costs about 15 cents 
for every 30 to 40 miles travelled 


Invaluable for Fishermen, —runs better than the best 


Campers, Boat Liveries, boat engine you've ever 
and all lovers of our Inland seen. Cylinder is vertical 
Lakes and Bays. —-ask an authority which 


is best, a vertical or hori- 


The only Single Cylinder zontal engine. Sold on 
4-Cycle Detachable Boat honor~and with a five- 
Motorin the world. Built years’ guarantee which 


like an Automobile Engine means dollars to you. 


The “‘Spencer’’ can be carried from place 
to place, operated by any member of your 
family over five years of age, and is started, 
stopped, and steered from any place in boat. 
This feature insures your safety. Made in 
Canada, by Canadians, for Canadian condi- 
tions—therefore practical. 


Further information on request. If you don't 
require a Detachable, Get one for HER. 


H. W. SPENCER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
204 St. Nicholas Bldg. . Montreal, Que. 
459 Yonge Street - (Dept.A) - Toronto, Ont . 
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“Sparklets,” 
and away you go on 


on the road. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


The Last Worry of Motoring Gone! 
A Punctured Tire Gives No Alarm 


a new invention, makes a puncture a very light affair. It 
punctured or soft tires in a few seconds. 
you would an ordinary pump, and the tire will rapidly fill up with pure air 
your journey, 
—no arduous work—no ruffled temper. 
Take a “Sparklet” in your kit and avoid the seriousness of a puncture while 
A “Sparklet” does away with the hardest and most trying work. 
The price is $15.00 a set of four for medium-sized cars; 
Send us your name and address on a post card. 
interesting particulars of this valuable invention. 


inflates 


Simply attach the “Sparklet” like 


riding on cushioned air—no serious delay 


$22.00 for large set. 
We will send you 


AGENTS WANTED. 


J. V. A. BOUSQUET 


216 AMHERST STREET, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 

















Men: Here it is 


No more difficulties—razors sharp all 
the time. Sharpens any razor and does 
it right. Also sharpens all safety blades, 
gives that keen edge that you longed for 
but could never get. 
Ever Stro guaranteed  satis- 
or or aan refunded to 
you. Price only $2. 
Send for it now, Express or money 
erder. Sent to any address in Canada. 
All charges paid. 












Agents 
Wanted. 
This is @ 
guick-selling 
proposition, 


ON’S AUTOMATIC 
| PXAZOR STROPPER 


Dyson’s Specialty Company, Guelph, Ontario 











Overheating Impossible 


With the “London” Gaso- 
line Engine you avoid the 
many annoyances common 
to a small engine. 


The “London” is a little 
wonder, simple in con- 
struction, overheating im- 
possible, and absolutely no 
harm from freezing. 


Send for our catalogue 
No. 12 on Gasoline En- 
gines and their uses, 


THE LONDON GAS POWER CO., LIMITED 
London, Ontario 
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CANADA S SUMMER PLAY-GROUND 
QUEBEC AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES 
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For Free Copies of aboye Booklets Issued by 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND RAILWAY 
Write : 


GENERAL PASSENGER DEPARTMENT MONCTON, N.B. 
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Section of 
fire- pot 
showing ribs 
of steel plate 
which save 
iton in 7- 








4 





Figure up your annual coal bill, divide it 
by seven, and you have the amount the Hecla 
Furnace will save you every year. 4 The steel- 
ribbed fire-pot doesit. Adding steel ribs to the fire- 
pot increases its radiating surface three times more 
than is possible by any othermethod. Thesteel-ribbed 
fire-pot heats the air quicker, It sends the heat through 
the registers instead of up the chimney. @ Examine the 
Hecla. Compareit withother Furnaces. @ You will find 
every feature that makes for convenience and ease of 
operation. But the Hecla is the only one that has the 
Steel-ribbed Fire-pot—-the firepot which saves thou- 
sands of users one ton of coal in seven. 


HECLA 


FURNACE 


No Gas or Dust 


y 








coal. 
And this furnace cannot possibly 






















<i 
ew 


Rat leak gas or dust. The joints, usual- 
m*-::1 ly bolted or cemented, are fused 
747 in ihe Hecla in a perfectly tight 
$3 joint. Timeand service cannot 
loosen the Fused Joint. The 
fusing welds the Hecla Rad- 
iator into one piece. 
Our Booklet ‘‘Comfort & 
Health’”’ should be in the 
hands of every one who 
has a heating problem 
to solve. It will be 























sent free of charge 
if you write Dept. “M.M.” 


CLARE BROS. & CO., Limited, Preston, Ont. 



























Burns wood 
as well as 
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City.* Real EstateOpportunities 








Investors Should Have This Map 


A beautiful lithographed map and literature of Fort William, Canada’s greatest 
inland port, will be sent free on request while they last. 


DON’T DELAY SENDING IF YOU WANT THIS BEAUTIFUL 
LITHOGRAPHED MAP. 


GEO. H. ADAIR & CO., Real Estate, Investments, Insurance 
Established 1907 FORT WILLIAM, CANADA 


References: Union Bank of Canada, Fort William. Financial Post of Canada, Toronto 

















A Safe Edmonton Investment. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


“WHERE THE PAYROLL WILL TAKE THE POPULATION.” 


This property is situated in the north-east part of Edmonton— 
right in the district where values are increasing more rapidly 
than other section, owing to the fact that the manufacturing con- 
cerns are erecting their plants there. 


NORTH BELVEDERE 


is a perfect building site—every lot being high, dry, level and clear. All lots are 
33 x 123 feet or larger. Sidewalks have been laid and the property is right in line 
with the proposed street car extensions. 


Price $250.00 up. Terms % cash, balance 4, 8, 12 and 16 months. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET CONTAINING PARTICULARS AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION. 


The Griffiths & Duffield Co. 7a wSONTON 


“‘'The Home of the Shrewd Investor.’’ 
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GUARANTEE 
| 













If werecommend 


a certain invest- 


Vancouver 


Island 


The Gem of The Pacific || 


De you want a money- 

maker on this most beau- 
tiful island? If so, I can suit 
the most fastidious. I have recently sold 


ment to you, it 
means a guaran- 


tee of 


15% 














several thousand acres and I have for sale I can afford to make this statement. 1st— Be- 
several other blocks, aggregating about cause I am in touch with very profitable in- 
25,000 acres, on and around Nootka | vestments; 2nd—Because I can back it up 
Sound, Kynquot Sound, Quatsino financially if necessary. 
Sound, etc., from $10.00 to $15.00 an | vulnseet dhenetatetes eens on 
acre. CHEERFULLY GIVEN 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, AS THESE | 
BLOCKS ARE SELLING RAPIDLY. G. R. EVANS 
Real Estate and Fi ial Brok 
ROBERT WILLIAM CLARK saeachenanc panied 
Mahon Block 126 North Bay St., FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 








1112 Government St. . - Victoria, B.C. 














AUTHENTIC INFORMATION ABOUT 


PORT MOODY, BRITISH COLUMBIA I invite correspondence from in- 


. 
Port Moody is a great coming industrial centre on Burrard vestors regarding the purchase of 
Inlet. It is a City itself now, but the years will be few | 
before Vancouver will claim it as its industrial suburb. | 
It offers exceptional opportunities for judicious investors. 
Here are just a few cold facts about the City of Port | ort 
Moody. Location, on Burrard Inlet, 12 miles from Van- 
couver, possesses the finest natural harbor on the Pacific 
Coast. Population to-day, 1,400; has numerous industries 
which have a pay roll exclusive of the C.P.R. of $40,000 | 
per month. Served at the present time by the C.P.R.; reements 0 
other railroads just about to enter the City are the Cana- 
dian Northern, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and North- } 
ern Pacific. Port Moody will soon have a tram line, a 





modern sewerage system, - Ras. gyn ee ge On account of the demand for ready 
system, an efficient street lighting system. is e only } he 

logical location of the C.P.R. grain elevators. The Gov- money Iam able to invest your 
ernment Grain Commission have decided to erect funds, small or large, at a valuation 

Government Grain Elevators at Port Moody of from 40 to 60 per 

Thus making this City Western Canada’s wheat portal. over t f P cent., repayable 
It is estimated that within four years 25 per cent. of the e erms or one, two or three 
total cereal crops of Canadian West will be shipped from years to 


Port Moody. 
The Dominion Government have already started to prepare 


for the increase of trade here, and have erected a large O, 
wharf, and it is expected at a very early date that work e ou O 
will commence on the Government Grain Elevators. British 


Columbia Electric Railway are very active here, and are 


spending, vast sums of money on construction of their | | Your security is the title to the pro- 
ines and the erectio : > : 

Space does not permit much news, so we cordially invite perty in your Own name and in addi- 
you to write for our new booklet on Port Moody. It gives tion the repayment of loans is per- 
in concise form all the developments regarding the City; sonall teed 

it is authenticated and copyrighted. Send for it to-day, y guaranteed. 

a request and postal will wt, does not +." you 

in any way. ur property looks right on to the water- 

front, and is positively within the City’s limits; it is | | WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


here where the B. C. Electrics are building their wharf, 
so that should illustrate to you that it is good ag we 
u 


and constitutes an exceptional fine investment. Its ture 
has not been discounted, for prices are exceptionally low e * 


as — —_— other peooartees. Prices of lots, $245 

each. Terms of payment: $15 cash, balance $10 per month, 

or $65 cash, balance $20, every three months. SASKATOON, SASK. 
Write for new, handsome’ booklet to-day. | 


LEITCH & TAYLOR, y Cambie Street |. ee ee a 


Vancouver, Canada |: | ’ . - _ 
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Do You Want Personal Information ? : 


regarding the possibilities of some sound investments in 


MEDICINE HAT 


for making a good income with prospects of becoming wealthy. b> 





Many of our Clients following our advice in their Real Estate investments are 
becoming rich. We can assist you in the same way. 





Our business is an established one. We have made good and we know Medicine 
Hat affords unexcelled opportunities for discriminating investors. 


WHY NOT WRITE US TO-DAY? 


A Careful Investigation Will Convince You. We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


F. M. Ginther Land Company, Limited 
Hull Block Medicine Hat Alberta 


References: Commerce, Imperial, Quebec, Union, Dun’s or Bradstreets 




















HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENTS 
IN REAL ESTATE 


The investor anxious ts find a certain profit-bearing proposition should write at 
once about Fort Fraser—before the next advance in price is made. Our blocks 
are all inside properties. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. GARDENS AND FARMS. 

Fort Fraser offers the best open- The district of Fort Fraser is un- 

ings to-day for active business and surpassed for productive agricul- 

professional men. It is growing ture—others are going there this 

fast—now is the time to locate. summer, why not you? di 
If you are convinced of what the opening of 

Macleod the Panama Canal will do for Canada, let us a. 7 
show you where Macleod comes in. Money-maker. 








Western Canada Realty Co. 


es a eo 169 Dundas Street a 


ENGLAND LONDON, “ ONTARIO SCOTLAND 
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FINE NIAGARA FRUIT FARM 


Consisting of fifty acres at Queenston on the Michigan Central and International Railways, also 


close to Boat Lines. 


Soil is sandy loam, all under cultivation. 


The bearing fruit consists of 3,000 peaches, 200 pears, 1,000 plums, 500 cherries, 1 acre strawberries, 


2.000 grapes and 150 apples. 


Also 1,000 additional peaches and plums set out this year. 


Buildings are all in first-class condition, and consist of fine brick residence of 12 rooms with 


furnace, hot and cold running water, three-piece bath, verandahs and fine grounds. 


Two tenants’ 


houses of 6 and 7 rooms, large drive house, fruit house, barn with basement and windmill. 


Village, churches and schools close at hand. 


condition. 


mail delivery. Everything in the best of 


Net profits have been about 15%, and will increase considerably from this season. 


Price is $30,000, on terms of one-third cash and the balance may remain on first mortgage. 
’ 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW FARM CATALOGUE ON NIAGARA DISTRICT FRUIT FARMS. 


Melvin Gayman & Co., 


Real Estate, Insurance and Financial Brokers 
No. 5 Queen Street - 


St. Catharines, Ont. 











IF YOU HAVE ANY DOUBT 


regarding the advantages of Medicine Hat 
for safe investments, remember that the 
population has doubled in one year, that 
eighteen new industries commenced opera- 
tion last year. Weigh these facts care- 
fully. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
REGARDING VALUABLE PROPER- 
TIES IN THIS PROSPERING CITY. 


Mortgage Investments a Specialty. 


H. T. W. FORSTER & CO. 
409 Toronto St., MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


Reference: Canadian Bank of Commerce 








CALGARY IS SOLID 


Real Estate in Calgary 1s steady. Strong, 
Solid. Not sky line sub-divisions but inside 
city lots. We have inside city lots at $100 
each. Acreage at $300 per acre, Splendid in- 
vestment in houses. Farme at all prices. 
Easy terms to suit purchasers. 


Information and advice freely given. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


T. J. BENNETT 


1024 9th St. E. CALGARY, ALTA. 














THOMAS & COMPANY 


Real Estate Agents Moose Jaw, Sask. 


When you decide to join the throng mov- 
ing westwards write us full particulars of 
your needs. 


Our information bureau is at your disposal. 
Only the soundest advice given. 


Write for our Weekly Listing Booklet— 
City Property and Farm Lands. 
Improved and Unimproved. 




















EDMONTON 


We extend a special invitation to in- 
vestors. Invest your money in Ed- 
monton real estate this year. You 
will never buy any cheaper. 


We specialize in Houses 
and Building Lots. 


SMITH BROS., Limited 


128 Jasper Ave. West EDMONTON. ALTA. 




















Success Awaits 
You in the Lucky 
Town of ... 


centre of the West. 
there. 
information. 


MEDICINE HAT 


The success of Medicine Hat is assured. 


It will be the manufacturing 


The cheapness of fuel is attracting industries to locate 
We handle inside properties only and will be glad to give you any 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PARTICULARS. MEDICINE HAT 
IS THE BEST CITY FOR GOOD MONEY-TURNING 


INVESTMENTS. LEARN WHY. 


INVESTORS’ EXCHANGE, 


J. WILLIAMSON 


T. G. ALLAN 





MEDICINE HAT, 
ALBERTA 


D. H. ALLAN 
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Fort George 


The Commercial Centre of British Columbia’s 
Inland Empire 


FORT GEORGE is the future Chicago of the Great Inland Empire of British 
Columbia. 








It is the centre of a natural waterway system over 1,000 miles in extent. 

FORT GEORGE will be the Railway Hub of Inland British Columbia. The topo- 
graphy of the country makes this inevitable. 

FORT GEORGE is the Gateway of the Great Peace River district, about which the 
whole world is talking. 


Fort George spells great prosperity to those who invest their dollars in the wonderful 
destiny of this commercial centre of a mighty country. 


Here is an opportunity of making Send for full particulars, terms, etc. 
your future prosperity assured—in- We have 241 acres just one mile 
vest to-day. from Fort George post office. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 


WIERS-THOMPSON 5 Thompson Block Windsor, Ont. 









































LOANS BY MAIL 


$100.00 to $5,000.00 at 1% per Month 


TO ALL who are honourable in their intentions. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining a Loan from Me, For Paying off existing 
Mortgages, To the Farmer to Improve his Stock, To the Working- 
Man, To Improve his Home, ete. I do not ask the heavy charges 
required by self-styled Money-Lending firms. I select honourable 
borrowers, therefore I need only ask a reasonable commercial 
profit. I advance PROMPTLY and PRIVATELY, repayable by 
instalments which can be conveniently spared from your Income. 
If you think my rate of interest too high please don’t waste my 
time or your own in asking for lower. I purchase Agreements, 
Stocks, Shares, etc., for spot Cash. What have you to sell? Write 
me your wants NOW. This Advt. applies to CANADA only. 


JAMES WARD, Financier 


P.O. BOX 666 VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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YOU CAN’T GO ASTRAY 


if you place your Western investment in GROSSDALE, our beautiful, high-class 
Edmonton subdivision. GROSSDALE is directly south of the million-dollar bridge over 
the Saskatchewan River, which will, when completed this summer connect the city’s 
business section with one of the prettiest residential districts in any Western city. 

GROSSDALE is on a proposed city street car line that will bring it within 20 
minutes of the busiest section of the city. Paving is to be laid this year to within 
six blocks of GROSSDALE. Present prices are low and terms exceptionally easy. 


— $250 = 


$10 CASH; $10 PER MONTH; 
$15 PER MONTH ON TWO LOTS 


Hundreds of MacLean’s readers should avail themselves of this opportunity to 
emulate their Western acquaintances and make large profits in good city real estate. 

To all our Eastern clients who cannot see the property they are getting we sell 
on a money-back guarantee that what they buy is exactly as represented. The 
Canadian Investment Company Limited, are responsible for statements through their 
advertising, and this advertisement is our guarantee of good faith. When you 
answer it, clip it out and preserve it, as a record of our claims. 


Write at once for maps and descriptive literature. 


THE CANADIAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


Dealers in Western Farm Lands and City Property 
146 JASPER STREET EAST - EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


























Avoid the Pitfalls of Investment 


Real estate is still the best investment in Canada, and the West is the most 
promising part of the Dominion in this regard. But investors must be careful 
in their judgment, and should not invest indiscriminately, for the business 
has in it a certain admixture of rogues. Intending investors out of their own 
interest should see that they know what they are buying and what is the stand- 
ing of the firm handling their business. 


F. C. Lowes & Co.'s 


record shows that they have kept absolute faith with, and earned the confidence 
of their clients, whom they number by tke thousand. Their name in Western 
Canada stands for the best there is in business acumen and integrity, and 

anything bearing the approval of F. C. LOWES & CO. stands for positive 
success and profit to every investor. 











Your confidence is solicited. Write to F. C. Lowes & Co. for 9 
reliable advice as to the values in all parts of Western Canada. ye 







F.C. LOWES & COMPANY 
Head Office - Calgary, Alberta 
Rated in Bradstreets and Dun & Co. 
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RED DEER 


ALBERTA’S NEXT BIG CITY 


has emerged from the status of a Town 





















We recommend i) 


Moose Jaw 
























to that of a City, having been incorpor- to investors who want a safe, steady 
ated at the recent Session of the Legisla- investment from Loans, Agreements 
ture. Its strategic location and boundless of Sale, or inside property. 


wealth of soil and vast coal deposits have 
drawn the railroads to the City. Oppor- 
tunities in Red Deer are so pronounced 
that an investment in land simply cannot 
fail to increase. 


Get Results ¥. 


We have large connections in the 


United States, Eastern Canada and 
Trackage property, and can offer the England. 
choicest investments in inside bust- ”  @. 
ness properties and high-class resi- Inside property is cheap and can 
dential lots in active demand. 7 





We control one whole block of 


be bought on easy terms. 





We have an especially attractive 
offering in an inside business block 


producing good permanent revenue. We invite your inquiries. 











WRITE US TO-DAY. 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


ALSO FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


ON RED DEER. THE J. N. NICOLAYE REALTY CO. 


LIMITED 
MICHENER, CARSLALLEN & Co. Suite 6, 7, 8, Bank of Hamilton 
—m MOOSE JAW SASKATCHEWAN 















































= 











For Business and Residential Property 


PRINCE ALBERT | | 


is the place to invest your money. Prince Albert 
is the city of cheap power. Investigate. 


Write for our beautiful Illustrated Book of Prince Albert 


McEWEN, AMOS & ROBERTSON 


PRINCE ALBERT, SASK. 
| References: Dun’s Agencies—The Royal Bank—Morton Bartling & Co. P.A. 


INDUSTRIAL CENTRE— MOOSE JAW 


MEDICINE HAT In direct line of this fast growing city’s in- 


dustrial growth. Is excellently situated for 
In this, the future manufacturing centre and of a car line in the near future. For sale on 



































spur trackage facilities. Has good prospects 
largest milling point in Western Canada, we 
have lots for sale % of a mile from large 
manufacturing plants now in operation. 
Every lot is guaranteed to be dry and level. 


WRITE NOW FOR PARTICULARS 
AND PRICES, VALUES WILL 
ADVANCE MORE RAPIDLY IN 
MEDICINE HAT THIS YEAR 
THAN IN ANY OTHER CITY IN 
CANADA. 


THE ANDERSON LAND CO. 


226 Eighth Ave. E., CALGARY, ALTA. 








} 
HOOKER & BEATON, 9 River St. W. Phone 1056! 


very easy terms. 

Send for maps and information and let us 

show you why you will make a good invest- 
ment by buying. 
































You Can Increase Your Salary 


By acting as our special representative in your 
spare time. We have hundreds of energetic 
young men making big money getting subscrip- 
tions for Farmer’s Magazine. 

Write us for particulars 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143-149 University Ave. Toronto 
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The Prosperity of Saskatchewan 
Has A Substantial Foundation 


Our unusual and continuous prosperity is due to the fact that 
we produce millions of dollars each year from the soil, and this 
produce is always in demand. Our credit is good because we 
are producers 

Regina enjoys the fullest advantages of being the biggest 
and busiest city in this province. ‘This city has grown at the 
rate of 10,000 increase in population per year. “The condi- 
tion here is ideal for real estate investments. 


For information and our free illustrated 
booklet on Saskatchewan, write to us. 


ANDERSON, LUNNEY & COMPANY 


REGINA, SASK. 


Real Estate, Appraisers, Valuators, Insurance, and Western Bonds 





























The Gateway of the Great Peace River Country 


GROUARD 


Grouard is a most industrious and up-to-date town and with the advent 
of the Edmonton-Dunvegan British Columbia Railroad, the Canadian North- 
ern and the Great Western Railroad which is already chartered to make 
Grouard its distributing centre, this town will become the metropolis of this 
Great Peace River Country. 

Already, without the assistance of any Railway, Grouard is a thriving 
town of nearly 2000, with a newspaper, churches, schools, hospital, hotels, 
restaurants, moving picture theatre, public halls, government telegraph and 
telephones, ete.—all this without railways. What will it be with railways 


running? Draw your own conclusions. 


LAKEVIEW SUBDIVISION 
is in the direct line of growth and is one and one-half miles inside the city 
limits. It is the closest in subdivision and every lot is guaranteed high 
and dry and good building site. 


You cannot beat this opportunity for a good paying investment. 
WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


Christie Rieger Realty Company 


11-12 Central Chambers Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
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Experience Teaches | 





A natural question wher 
you consider that the East 
is just now waking up to 





Where and what 
you have it in a nutshell. 


ORKTON 1s 
VY one of, if not 
the most 
thriving town in 
Western Canada, 
with a population 
of over 4,000 and 
an assessment of 
$6,500,000.00, which 
in itself is a proof 
of its prosperity. 
Yorkton is the dis- 
tributing centre for 
Eastern Saskatche- 
wan, being 180 
miles southeast of 
Saskatoon, 15¢€ 
miles northeast ot 
Regina, and 25¢ 
miles northwest of 
Winnipeg. Es 39 


the realiza- 
tion that it 
has a young 
sister grow- 
ing up in 
Western 
Canada. 


is Yorkton? Here 


become, not only 
the equal of either 
of the first two 
mentioned in size 
and population and 
area, but also in 
commercial import- 
ance. Yorkton is in 
the heart of one of 
the best stock-ratis- 
ing and _ farming 
countries in the 
West, with the best 
transportation fact- 
lities possible, be- 
mg situated on the 
C.P.R. main line 
between Winnipeg 
and Edmonton, also 
on the branch line 
of the Grand Trunk 


P.O. Box 297 








Experience is an essential factor when 
Real Estate investments are contem- 
plated, especially in Western Real Es- 
tate where conditions are confusing to 
the uninitiated. 


Mr. Edgar has had twelve years’ ex- 
perience in handling Western Real 
Estate and is quite familiar with West- 
ern conditions and prices, and has some 
excellent investment in Regina—Saska- 
toon—Weyburn properties, especially 
in Regina. 


Mr. Edgar’s experience is at your 4dis- 
posal nnd investors will do well to take 
advantage of this opportunity and seek 
his sdvice. <A large list of Business, 
Warehouse, Residential and Suburban 
properties, also Improved Farm Lands 
in large and small blocks is ready for 
your consideration before’ investing 
elsewhere. 

Before investing take advantage of 
Mr. Edgar’s experience and seek his ad- 
vice without charge. 


SEND A POST CARD FOR PARTICULARS. 


N. S. EDGAR 


Real Estate and Insurance 


REGINA, SASK. 




















There’s a whirl of activity around 


KENNEDALE 


The Industrial Centre of Edmonton 


Already Kennedale boasts of more 





dhe owe than half a dozen large manufactur- 
completely outside egg ry PB ing plants in operation and several 
the magnetism of = orthward to the other manufacturers are negotiating 
these large centres Pass, C. N. R. to with us. 


and is destined to Craven. This means big benefits to property 
holders in the immediate vicinity. 

Yorkton holds out most enticing oppor- 

tunity to both settlers and business 

men. Every dollar invested in Yorkton 


will reap big returns. 


Kennedale offers you an exception 
for a money turning investment. 
Kennedale is niside the city limits of 


EDMONTON 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, 





Write for further particulars, and od 
‘‘YORKTON THE COMMERCIAL get the names of industries already 
ce located, This opportunity should 
CENTRE. not be overlooked without investiga- 
tion. 


F. R. GREEN, 
Secretary Board of Trade, 
YORKTON, SASK. 


We have attractive offers for manufacturers. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


TAYLOR-HUNTER & CO. 


322 Jasper Ave. East, Edmonton, Alta. 


MB em 


| 
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Need we tell you that this is a 
‘*Peterborough” 


the most popular canoe upon any waters. A canoe world renowned for its Beauty, 
Strength, Lightness and Safety. The Canoe that you will have to have if you want 
the full pleasure of canoeing. 











Our Catalogue is of value 
in assisting you to make 
a wise choice in Skiffs, 
Sail Boats or Canoes, 





. Send your request ona 
postcard to-day 
The Peterborough 
Canoe Company, Ltd. 
) Peterborough, Ontario 


This Trade Mark is your 
guarantee th at your boat is 
a genuine *‘Peterborough’’ 





























Cc owAn 2 BRITTON! LTO 











NO FLIES IN SUMMER jemeuemmwamerz 
The Peerless Hangers and Fasteners [rowan BRITTO 
Specially adapted for Canadian climate. Take off 
storm windows and immediately put on screens on 
same hanger. No flies insummer. A saving in fuel 
in winter. NO TOOLS REQUIRED— NO LAD- 
DERS. Windows can be washed with perfect ease. 


em 


A Great Convenience for the,wife. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER-RETAILER OR WRITE DIRECT 
Price 35c. Per Set, Consplete with Screws 


a COWAN & BRITTON, LTD., Sole Mfrs., Gananoque, Ont. 


Van Veack’ SPOIL 




















. 
: COATED LINEN 

| moe [mm I Collars 

| ° They sit lightly and easily upon the neck and the weather has no effect 
i MSs on them, They are linen collars, just like the one you are wearing, but 
« ’ : ’ \  / they are water-proofed. We make them in all the most stylish shapes, 
| — : a and can suit you, whatever your choice. 

4 f IR / Made in one grade only, and that the best. 

ia i fit tf Uj. = ' Ask your dealer for KantKrack collars in the style you like 


best, or send us 25c, with style and size. 


. SA ///// NI / THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN Co. 


104 MAIN STREET - - HAMILTON, ONTARIO 



































The1914 Russell-Knight at the 
Canadian National Exhibition 


HE newest designs of the world famous Knight 

Motor,—a line of cars, the finished product of a 

great manufactory—will make the Russell exhibit 
a centre of unusual interest. 


Two chassis models, a four and a six cylinder Knight 
engine, with a variety of bodies, are represented. Models 
‘28°’ and ‘‘42”’ have been designed, developed and ap- 
proved by the foremost engineers of the automobile 
world, working under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Chas. Y. Knight, inventor of the Knight Engine. 

‘Those who have followed the recent interesting comparisons of tests of 
poppet valve and Knight engines will be interested in this exhibit, for in 
these newest Russell-Knight models the splendid Knight Motor has 
reached its fullest development. 


We welcome an opportunity of showing you 
this complete line of Canadian built cars. 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


Head Office and Factory: West Toronto 


Branches at Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and 


Melbourne, Aust. 
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How About a Watch for the 
Boy or Yourself? 


It’s a dandy. A 15 jeweled movement in the 
new thin model case. Your choice of either 
nickel or gunmetal 


Only $3:25 Only 


We pay registered postage to you and with 
each watch give a money back guarantee, 


Send money order at once to 


FERGUSON & ATKINSON, Quality Jewelers 


Kenora, Ontario, Canada 








= 


M4 


BRACELET zs WAT C Hi 





Everyone should have a_e stylish, practical 
bracelet watch. Ideal for motorists, travelers, 
etc. Fifteen Jewel guaranteed movement in 
gun metal case with Genuine Morocco Bracelet 
Worth $8.00—Direct $ 
to you by mail . ‘ 4.90 


Send Express or F.O, Money Order. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


FOLLETT & COX, LIMITED, Watch Importers 
Follett& Cox Building, Yonge Street, Toronto 




















IT PAYS TO BE SURE 


Doubt is Expensive 


“The Canadian Lawyer” has 450 pages chuck 
full of valuable information. It. dispels all 
your doubt on points of difficulty in legal 
questions.. “The Canadian Lawyer” is a most 
comprehensive book making all points clear 
to you in a clear concise way. It fully ex 
plains the Tcrrens System and the Canadian 
Game Laws. 


No business man should be with- 
out a copy of this valuable’ book, 


Order from your bookseller or from 


The Carswell Company, Ltd. 


19 Duncan Street, Toronto, Can. 
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More Speed 


With Greater Ease 
By attaching the ‘‘Plewes’’ 
Improved Patent Propeller 
Wheel to your motor boat 
you'll increase the speed 
with the same amount of 
power. 





Owners, Launch Manufacturers and Boat 
Liveries. This should interest you, investigate. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


DICKSON BROS., Collingwood, Ont. 











Mark Your Linen With Cash’s Woven Name-Tapes 


J 


Your full name in fast color thread can be woven into 
fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for € 
doz., 85c for 1 Coz. These markings more than save 
their cost by preventing laundry losses, Required by 
schools and colleges. ‘They make a dainty, individual 
gift. Orders filled in a week through your deale1 

write for samples and order blanks, direct to 


J. & J. Cash, Ltd., 301 St. James St., Montreal, Can 




















Don’t Tolerate Smeared Copy 


‘“‘Whitedge’’ Carbon Paper is a light carbon paper 
with new valuable qualities not found in any othe: 
carbon paper. ‘“‘Whitedge’’ prevents smut on copy 
caused by pressure of typewriter marginal guides. It 
has uncarbonized space for handling without  soilin 
the fingers. It is the only erasing carbon paper made. 
Better and different than other makes. 





We'll send you a “free 

sample. Write for it, or 

better still, send us your 

order now. 

Charges prepaid to any 
address in Canada. 
Price $3.75 per Box. 


A. S. HUSTWITT 


44 ADELAIDE ST. WEST, TORONTO 


Pe i eal 4) 
p\\ TORONTO. <7 
p 1 “es 











This Stool is 
Different 
It lasts tl ife 

time, is indestruet 

ible, neat, and i 

rrent Siving Ove) 

rdinary stool 


? trial order wil 


nie you ef dt 


Send us your order 
or write for fur 
ther particulars. 

CANADA WIRE & IRON GOODS COMPANY 


Hamilton - Ontario 
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—=——=A CORRECT DIET WILL MAKE YOU HEALTHY 


ar used b oper combinations of food. To know what kind of foods to eat is to 
nhuw How nO REED A BEALTHS BODY AND A CONSTANT MENTAL EFFICIENCY. % per cent. of 
diseases can be cured by correct feeding. My system does not require starvation or fasting methods. The system I 
teach has been recommended by the Medical Adviser of The Prudential Association. 

Write to me, giving full particulars of your case and I will acquaint you how I can restore 
you to perfect health again. 
INVESTIGATE—IT WILL COST NOTHING AND WILL MEAN MUCH TO YOU. 

THOMAS McCOMBIE F.D.S.., - - 214 Sixth Street W., North Vancouver B.C. 



































We Have Paid Thousands of Dollars ee 


to Amateur Song Writers. You may be abie to 
write asteady seller and share in future proiits. 
























’ Send us your poems or melodies for only 
urrangé 5 aouare ‘ a -cept- ‘ 
= ald public, Original Square dc al offe tg Ac ? Pt Largest Builders of : 
cAivaakind. aaa ance guaranteed if available 2-cycle Motors in the 
copyright in your name by Sangeet, Moet ae World. Over 1000 Outfit ready to install 
and pay you 60 per cento anf eon , “or 
profits if iccessful "ast exX- Publishers responsible dea ‘ers. ; ALSO 44TO 36HR 5 
pasipoes net qeeatense. eens oe Guaranteed by a big responsible concern. Write 
Don’t delay--write today for subscription to our for big catalog—tei/is and shows you all about 
big Song Writer's Magazine--val sable illustrate: \ these high grade motors and how they are made. 
on song writing and examination of your work 


: GRAY MOTOR CO., 666 Gray Motor Blig., Detroit, Mich. 
NUGUVALE CU.,, 1043 Dugdale Bldg., Washington,D,.C., - 


' THE CLIPPER |SHIRTS TO MEASURE «:?=:; 


we will 
be pleased to mail you samples for inspection. 

There are three things that de- Examine the qual'ty, figure out the double wear, 

stroy your lawns—Dandelions, satisfaction, the real comfort and good looks. 

Buck Plantain, and Crab Grass. D Dekel endian atihitiad Ppnere aeeP — 

In one season the Clipper will oF Solicited and satistaction guarantee 


drive them all out. 

he bas not, drop us a line and we 

will send circulars and prices. 
Clipper Lawn Mower Co., 


Box 10, Dixon, Ill. 


























ARTISTS Interested in’ the 


Handsome Hornless PERMANENCE OF 
Gramophones THEIR PICTURES 


from $11, shipped free. 10-inch Double s 

sided Disc Records, warranted British Should write to Dept. wa te 

manufacture, carriage —. .. ; 

dozen. Sample 2 records anc : 

needles, post free, $1. Illustrated cata- ARTISTS SLU dd Co. TORONTO 

Her Lady's Voice logue sent on receipt of post cara, 

1,000 needles, post paid, 50 cents. 
British Gramophone & Record Supply Co., 
120-422 High St., Lewisham, London, Eng. 








FE PULLAN == BENiais ROOFING <i la 








Most reliable junk dealer in the city, king of dee = oon to 
waste paper business, buys waste paper of all deteriorate. Never needs coating or 
grades in any quantity, also rags, metals, etc. graveling. Gives perfect fire protection. 
Orders promptly attended to. Best service all types of buildings. Write for Catalog 931i 
guaranteed. The Canadian H.W. Johns-Manville Co., Ltd. 
2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. Toronto. Montreal, Wir Taneanver 

















Phene, Main 46938. TORONTO. 





















Five Years’ GUARANTEED 
SPECIAL 
3H.P.,complete - - $65.00 
6 H.P.,2cycle - - $125.00 
Freight Paid 


Write forcatalog Dept.’ W"' 


WILSON MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 
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The Reliance Engraving Co. 





Photo Engravers 


Commercial Photographers 


64 Temperance Street 


Toronto 
PHONE ADELAIDE 4094 


Bisley Made “oss” 


Rifles Famous 


and now the performances on the field of the .280 “Ross” (known as the High- 
Velocity) using the Ross .280 Sporting Cartridge with coupe tube expanding 
bullet (patented) are creating quite a sensation among big game hunters. 













The Ross Sporting Rifles have the absolute ace 
euracy of the famous Ross target Barrels, and 
their very quick and reliable action, strong breech, 
and good finish, make them favorites wherever 
shown. If you are in the market for a rifle, it will 
pay you to look up the nearest Ross dealer — or 
write direct for illustrated price list which is sent 
post free on application. 


Ross Rifle Company 


QUEBEC - . CANADA 
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There is 
AN ATMOSPHERE “am 
,OF REFINEMENT. . 


PGbnile: Restful and 


Wholesome, inthe 
Warmth from’ | 


GOOD CHEER’ 


WARM ‘AIR FURNACE 


Sucha delightful indoors 
Climate is made possible 
by) the adequate HUMIDITY 


ftom its big 
CIRCLE WATERPAN © 











The James 
Stewart 

i! Manufacturing 

; | Company Limited 


i Aelel iy) eles Gale) hg 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


ST LNT CE RRR Ne 
FURNACE CATALOGUE 


MAILED ON REQUEST 
Le et 
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“RBROWN” LOOSE LEAF LEDGER 
anD [OOSE LEAF SPECIALTIES 


Perfect flat 
opening. 


Holds sheets 
securely. 


Lays solid 
and flat on 
the desk, 


A new account 
can be opened 
at any time, 
inserted under 
| the proper index 
tab without dis- 
turbing other 
accounts. 


















































“BROWN BROS, LIMITED 


51 53 Wellington St. West TORONTO 








“The case may hinge on that word 
Is This Your Best Copy?” 


\\ THEN you have to use a carbon 


copy you want a good copy. How often do 










you find the very letter that is important is faint or 
blurred. Often the vital words or the figures in the 
quotation are obscure. 


PEERLESS Carbon Papers make clean, easily 


read copies—coptes as bright as originals—copies that 





leave no room for argument or doubt. 








CARBON TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS RIBBONS 
54 
You admire clear cut, neatly-typed letters Put PEER- 
LESS Ribbons on your machines. 
See the PEERLESS Dealer about it. 





Peerless Carbon & Ribbon Mfg. Co., Limited 
176-178 Richmond St. West : - - Toronto 
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When 


Planning Your 


VACATION. 


BEAR IN MIND THE MANY DELIGHTFUL RESORTS 
SO CONVENIENTLY REACHED BY THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Point au:Baril, French and{Pickerel Rivers, Muskoka Lakes, Rideau Lakes, 
Kawartha Lakes, etc. 


ae My ee 





ee aid Rallies es 


Full Particulars from C. P. R. Agents, or write 


M. G. MURPHY, District Passenger Agent - TORONTO 


Ss te aia ah ka laa ire aaa seaiaca _ 





BE I EE PORE TE Taree Oe 








+ 
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Investors Cannot Do Better Anywhere in Canada 


HAMILTON 


ONTARIO’S INDUSTRIAL CITY 











Has so many advantages that it is becoming the mecca for manufacturers. Its cheap 
power, its excellent facilities for transportation by rail or water, and its strategic 
position makes it one of Canada’s greatest distributing points. 


Manufacturers Should Investigate 


We have some excellent money-making investments which should not be overlooked. 
A few excellent locations in Factory Sites, also Business Sites in the centre of 
activities in this lively go-ahead industrial city of Ontario. 


If You Want a Good, Solid Investment, 
WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


Manufacturers, Your Inquiries Will Receive Prompt Attention. 


The Hamilton & Inter-Urban Realty Company 


Dominion Bank Building, 9 McNab Street South 
HAMILTON - . - + - ONTARIO 


Reference—Imperial Bank, Hamilton. Phones—4853, 4472. Bronte 32 























No matter what your requirements are, 
We have a Binder to suit you. 


The illustration is but one of our standard 
machines, and is specially adapted for heavy 


office work and preparation of samples of A paying 
er eg emgage “—~ Ra etc. investment 

olds staples. ‘an be fastened to a : 
table. Will not clog or buckle. = oe 

; , . office. 
We will be glad to answer your enquiries. 

Write us and tell us your needs. 
Write us 


The Acme Staple Company, Limited 
Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 


for booklet. 




























VISITORS WILL NOT ‘WORRY YOU 


If you own a Kindel Bed you can always Send for our beautifully il- 
make your visitors comfortable at home lustrated catalogue “K” of 
without the slightest worry. The Kindel styles and prices. The _ ele- 
Be d is a handsome davenport of which any s* gance of the designs and the 
one may be proud, 450)" low prices will easily con- 
and can by a simple vince you, 

“ turn be converted 
into a comfortable 
and soothing bed. 
N\'7,; A child can operate 
NS 7/4 it. 








THE KINDEL 
BED CO., Ltd. 


7 * Toronto - Ontario 

















IND 
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Pure Warm Air us. “Cooked” Air 





TEAM and hot water heating systems, with rad- 
S iators in every room, simply warm stagnant air 

over and over again. Such methods are condemn 
ed by people who have regard to health and sanita- 
tion. 

The Kelsey Warm Air Generator provides for an 
even cireulation of pure, warm air throughout the 
whole of a building by means of the Kelsey Positive 
Cap Attachment. 

This new feature in a warm air heating system is 
found only the Kelsey. It insures good ventilation 
with thorough heating. It safeguards health besides 
providing for comfort. 

And because of its special form of construction that 
gives it 61 square feet of radiating surface for 1 square 
ft. of grade surface the Kelsey warms two or three 
times as much air as an ordinary furnace and circulates 
it more uniformly, 

If you are interested in this Pure Air Heating Sys- 
tem write for our booklet, ‘‘Achievements in Modern 
Heating and Ventilation.’’ 


The Jas. Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Brockville, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. 

















very attractive and distinctive. The beautiful combinations of Flash Red Flash oa = 
Brown give a very pleasing and tasty effect. When planning your new home s ify ‘ter 
Milton Brick ; “eoeny S08 


Milton Pressed Brick Company, Limited — - Milton, Ontario 


| 
FS) : ‘ ' 


A |e oe eels \ 
oe [80 eee) | 
x— 5 — i 


mre Pe 
Mss 


"¢ 
= 
- 


Wes 
Io, era 


You Want Your Home To Be A Credit To You 


Why not! Home is the best place on earth, and when built with Milton Brick 


Milton Brick Fire Places sre the correct finish for 


, : 
iome for dignity and ref 

I gnity an ‘finement. 
Our Booklet, showing various stules, will enable 3 


you tu choose something to your t 


sit tiedaies ane a ; ; aste. 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST. SEND A POST CARD 


Toronto Office: 50 Adelaide Street West 
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PROTECT YOUR 
\, EMPLOYES! 


é 
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WW GooD-BYE &% 
OLD: CUPS! 


‘ p 
extra nickel plated, bubbler positively controlled 











by separate ‘‘squeeze’’ handle, no squirts—no_chok 
ing, imside regulation prevents ‘‘shower bath. 


Faucet gives full water pressure. Saves 60 per cent. 
employees’ drinking time and 35 per cent. metered 
water. Write for prices, 


URO 





SANITARY 


Drinking Fountain and Faucet 










Bubble Handle 
Water Inlet Faucet 
. { Handle 
Puro Sanitary 
Overflow Drinking Fountain 
a bern Company. 
ubble 236 Main Street 
Hay denville Mass. 
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How machine dictation 
splits the cost 


The Edison Dictating Machine permits you to 
dictate as soon as you are ready, at your own 
speed ard without interruptions. It saves half of 
your dictating time. 

And it permits your stenographers to spend all 
their time writing letters—instead of half their time 
as at present—because it eliminates the taking of 
shorthand notes. It doubles each girl's capacity 
to produce correspondence. 

The saving in the transcribing end alone—judged 
by the rate of saving proved in other offices of every 
size—will pay for your equipment of Edison Dicta- 
ting Machines in less than a year, and continue as 
a 50 per cent. saving thereafter. The saving for 
you and your correspondents is even greater and 
more important. 

Demonstration in your own office on your own 
work by the Edison dealer near you. Our 
book, “The Goose, the Typewriter and the 
Wizard,” free on request. 


The EDISON 
Dictating Machine 


is fireproof. It is all steel, even to the cabinet. 
And it is of approved electrical construction. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


213 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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THE KODAK GIRL AT HOME 


Every step in film development becomes simple, easy, 
understandable with a 


KODAK FILM TANK 


No dark-room, no tediously acquired skill—and better results than were 
possible by the old methods. It’s an important link in the Kodak System of 
“Photography with the bother left out.” 


ryy oe a. hl de, «8 ry 
The Experience is in the Tank. 
Our little booklet, ‘*Tank Development," free at your dealer's o» by mail. 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, TORONTO 
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H BR A i [ H A message for the sick man, woman and 


child; for everyone who is out of sorts; 


Witho ut Drugs won vgs all who are well, and 
or Doctors 


25 years ago, an eminent Quebec physician, Dr. H. Sanche, made a marvellous 
discovery which is embodied in the device named “OXYDONOR.” = This 
little instrument causes its users to absorb from the air a plentiful supply of 
oxygen with its remarkable vitalizing power. 


wiewet “OXY DONOR” 


the human system becomes wonderfully invigorated, and diseases of the 
blood, skin, lungs and nerves swiftly and surely disappear. ‘‘OXYDONOR’’ 
* P . : , ’ 
revitalizes the human organism by Nature’s own process 
eliminates disease without the use of drugs or medicines 
can be safely, quickly, and easily applied, and can be taken sleep 
ing or waking 
is always ready for use by grown ae or children. 


Beware of Fradulent !mitations 


Write to-day for book of spontaneous testimony. Send also for our valuable book ]! 
on health, and which describes fully the Oxydonor—a tried and true agent which ]| 
has blessed thousands upon thousands of persons during the past 25 years. 


Dr. H. Sanche & Co., Department 10 
364 St. Catherine St. W. - Montreal, Can. 









































WASHBURNE’S CELEBRATED PAT. PAPER FASTENERS 
YEARLY SALE 100 MILLION 


THE ONLY PAPER FASTENER having the advantage of a SLEEVE PROTECTED 
PIERCING POINT, adapting it to 
REPEATED USE without injury. 
Note illustration —_> 
Made of Brass and Nickel-plated 
Steel, 3 sizes. Put up in bright metal | 











Your Stationer, 10, 15,20 & 25¢. 


(Enlarged for clearness) 


Send 10¢ for sample box of 50 assorted. Booklet free. 





Special prices in board boxes of 1 000 fasteners each. 
Note our Trade Mark ‘‘O.K.’’ on each fastener and box. Accept no other. There is nothing just as good. 


Liberal discount to the Trade 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Makers of Stationers’ Specialties 


L. & C HARDTMUTH, Kingsway, London, Eng., A. M. CAPEN'S SONS, 
S selling Agents for Europe, Asia, Australia, 60 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
New Zealand and South Africa. Sole selling agents for Latin America. 
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SSS Kalam azoo Point Number Tw A | 
TheKalamaz@ resi* Binder 
is ad = Construction. 











bee HE mechanism of the 
Kalamazoo’ Loose Leaf 


Binder is so simple that one hesi- 


tates to call it “mechanism” at all. 
It consists of two or four flexible 
rawhide thongs of great strength 
and durability which are secured 
to the side of the cover at 
one end and passing through 
the two clamping bars which 
grip the sheets, are attached to 
a cross bar at the other. - 
By the operation of the key 
this cross bar working on a 
threaded screw draws the covers 
together or opens them for the 
insertion or removal of sheets. 
The “KALAMAZOO” 
Loose Leaf Binder has been 
made in the United States and 
in England for many years and 
is to-day recognized as the best 
expression of the Loose Leaf 
idea that has yet been offered. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOK- 
LET “W.” IT WILL TELL 
YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 
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Try this 
splendid Pen 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


NEW IMPROVED 


“WELCOME” PEN 


IF you like a fairly broad point, this 
pen should just suit you. Itis one of 
Gillott's Best—the highest praise that 
can be bestowed on any pen. The point 
is cut slightly aslant, which greatly 
assists the user to attain and maintain 
a high speed of writing. Ask for. it by 
the full name—Joseph Gillott's New 
Improved Welcome,” 


Of stationers everywhere. 


SAMPLE BOX of 36 ASSORTED PENS, 
post free for 10 cents, from 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS (Room 21) 
6 St. Sacrament Street, MONTREAL 
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WAMURE SHS CHOOLILIBRARY ES 
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Warwick Bros. & Rutter 


Limited 
Loose Leaf & Account- = King & 
Book Makers = Spadina 


Toronto 


| = ES 
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ag], | IS YOUR PERSONAL NOTE | qx 

4, | GOOD ENOUGH l: 

< in appearance, feel, and weight to carry the i 1% 

yg message you write? — 4 

2. = A man’s private stationery should be the best 4R 

< there is—and that means : 

iS (? 7 44 a 4 

S rowon Vellum 14 

“ steel die embossed or engraved from a copper ; € 

¢ = plate. The right size—thick, heavy sheets — ‘4 

py. square envelopes—conveniently boxed. 1K 
ai. If your stationer suggests an alternate, send = Ka 
° 1h to us for samples to prove to him that you =r = 
7 > — know good paper and how to procure it. — Ps ” 

|= ==|¢ 

4, | BARBER-ELLIS, LIMITED | ¢& 

> BRANTFORD TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER = * 
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How are you handling 
the cloak room difficulty? 


© you know that the Dennis Metal Locker System 
is endorsed by the Underwriters ? 

The Dennis Metal Locker System ts being installed 
in most up-to-date Offices, Factories, Schools and Col- 
leges, Y.M.C.A. Buildings and Public Institutions be- 
cause It encourages method and tidiness among employees 
and scholars, prevents the spreading of contagious diseases, 
is a safeguard against petty theft and improves the ap- 
pearance of any cloak room. 





YOUR BUSINESS MAY NEED THIS VERY SYSTEM 
TO MAKE IT ALL-ROUND EFFICIENT. 


Why not look into the proposition ?] Inquiries receive prompt attention. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


Dennis Wire & Iron Works, Limited 


London, Ontario, Canada 
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One llock—but a YALE 


You do not get security by adding locks. You get 
it by getting a lock that affords security. 


A Yale Cy/inder Lock needs no help in safeguarding your home. _ It is built 
for locking purposes—small, durable, accurately adjusted, easily operated 
with its own key, but absolutely proof against picking, forcing or breaking. 
Replace all locks you cannot trust with Yale Cylinder Locks. Their long, 
clean record of faithful service makes them worthy of your confidence. 


See that the name YALE on the Locks and 
**Yale’’ appears like this Hardware that you buy 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 


Makers of YALE Products in Canada: Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware, Door Checks and Chain Hoists 
General Ofhces and Works: St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Your Bad Accounts Shrink 


Your Bank Account Grows 








We want to show you—to prove to you—that we have a system 
that will positively wipe out a tremendous percentage of those bad 
outstanding accounts that are a serious drain on your profits. 
That is all we ask—a chance to prove that the 


arr Account Register 


will make your bad accounts disappear and will make your bank account 
grow. 

Among your bad accounts there are many that would never have got into 
the shape they are if you and your customers had been constantly reminded 
of their growth as each item was added. 

The monthly or semi-monthly statement is to blame; it allows the custo- 
mers to go on accumulating debts they cannot pay, without realizing it. 
You are too busy with many things about your store to run to your books 
every time a purchase is made, and figure out just how the account stands; 
and as a result, you allow your customers to pile up bills they cannot pay. 
The Barr Account Register gives your customers an up-to-the-minute state- 
ment of the entire account when each purchase is made; and it does this 
in a most inoffensive way. It tells you just what each customer owes you 
as each item is added to the bill. 


There are no daybooks and ledgers, nor 
monthly statements; all your bookkeeping 
and statement rendering is done in one 
writing—when the purchase is made. 


Think what a saving of money, of time, 
of work, this means to yuu. Give us a 
chance to demonstrate what a Barr Ac- 
count Register will do for your store. 


Fill in and send along the coupon. It 
won’t take a minute to do it, and it will 
mean a lot to you. 


Barr Registers Limited 
Trenton, Ontario 


Barr Registers Limited, Trenton, Ont. 


(McLean) 
GENTLEMEN :— 


We are open to conviction and will be gald to have 
you prove to us that a Barr Account Register will do 


what you claim. This places us under no obligation 
to buy. 


Name 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 
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Greatest Asset of Production 


Wrecked machinery can be replaced 
-—money lost on one contract can be 
made up on another~-but when a 
workman or a machine Joses time—you 
have lost something which cannot be 
replaced. There is no re-issue of time. 


The International 
Time-Recording System 


prevents the loss of time-—stops irregu- 
larities and protects your profits. It 
is the most effective system—simple, 
efficient—-for recording the time re- 
ceived for the amount of wages paid 
out, 


Ninety per cent. of the time Recorders 
used throughout the world are the 
International’ make—the reason: 
lasting reliability. 





Shall we show you a system to suit your peculiar requirements? 
A system that will check leaks in your profits 


WRITE A POST CARD TO-DAY—NOW 


International Time Recording Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


19-23 Alice Street, Toronto 








315-316 
Transportation 
Bldg. 
Montreal, Que. 


—& 
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800 Sterling 
Bank Bldg. 


Winnipeg, Man. 


319 
Pender St. W. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
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Some merchants spend too much time 
poring over figures and:books— 


time that could have been better devoted to the planning of selling 
methods and increasing sales. 


The excuse for being in business¥ S%s to BDY, MAKE and SELL 
goods—not to keep accounts. 


se MLAS KEy 


SYSTEM 


simplifies accounts, turns every retail salesman into a bookkeeper, and 
he doesn’t know it. 

It saves thousands of dollars for merchants, and saves hours of 
unprofitable drudgery over books and accounts. 








A System of 
Simplicity 





eA CASKEy 


because it has done ee Pactoreg 
away with Pass 
Book, Day Book 
Journal Ledger— 
—the McCaskey 
Account Register 
System abolished 
all account keeping 


drudgery. 


It takes care of your purchases as well as your Credit Sales 


and only one writing is required 


We will be glad to answer full inquiries 





and send you further particulars in detail 





SEND US A POST CARD TO-DAY 


Dominion Register Company, Limited 
92 Ontario Stréet, Toronto, Canada 
BRANCHES: Trafford Park, Manchester, England; Melbourne, Australia 
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B USINESS MEN who dictate to the Dictaphone are mostly and rightly interested in the 
saving of their own time. It is the time of the high-priced man that counts, in any 
business. 


But the hour-a-day saving of your stenographer’s time is an important item also. 
The Dictaphone does save that hour a day. Your typist is type-writing your first letter 
the first minute you have finished dictating it, and sticks right to her typewriter all day 
long. Instead of stopping her pencil work every time you interrupt your dictating, she 
is plugging away at what you have previously dictated. 


You get your morning’s mail off your mind and back, ready to sign, before you could 
otherwise get through dictating. 





Telephone or write to our nearest branch, or better yet, call 


Calgary, Alta,—216 1.0.0.F, Bldg. Quebec, P.Q.—1230 Rue St. Valier. 
Halifax, N.S.—Granville and Sackville Sts. St. John, N.B,—73 Dock St. 

Hamilton, Ont.—Clyde Block, St. John’s, Nfld.—Columbus Bldg. 
London, Ont.—426 Richmond St. Toronto, Ont.—52 Adelaide St. W. 
Montreal, Que.—McGill Building. Vancouver, B.C.—321 Pender St. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Hope Chambers. Winnipeg, Man.—247 Notre Dame Avenue. 


Write for catalogs and full particulars, and a complete list of all branches, 
one of which may be nearer to you than any of the above, to 


THE DICTAPAQN 


(REGISTERED) 
‘52 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, Sole Distributors 
Exclusive Selling Rights Granted Where We Are Not Actively Represented. 


Pesitions are open in several of the large cities for high-grade office specialty salesmen. 
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Some Packing Box Questions 


Answered 


livery wide-awake manufacturer has noticed the rapidly in- 
creasing substitution of corrugated fibre board boxes for wood. 
If you are one of those who have hesitated about adopting the 
new form for your product, the following answers may help you 
to a decision: 

Are Corrugated Boxes Strong Enough? 


Yes. Surprising as it may seem, they will support an immense 
weight. For example, in a test made by the Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Co., a HINDE & DAUCH carton measuring 12 x 12 x 7 
inches, containing lamp chimneys, withstood a load of 47 pigs 
of lead—did not break down until a weight of 4230 lbs. had 
been piled upon it. 

Will They Stand the Wear and Tear of Shipment ? 
Yes. Corrugated Boxes are in reality, more durable than wood, 
because they have a resiliency—the air space between the folds 
of fibre acts as a cushion and readily absorbs all shock. 


Is There a Real Saving 
in Time? 

Yes. There is great saving 
between a few strokes of the 
paste brush and the building 
of a wooden box, which must 
be nailed throughout. A 
workman cah prepare a cor- 
rugated fibre ae for ship- 
ment in ONE MINUTE—it 
takes ten to thirty times as 
long with wood. 


“How to Pack It.” 


is the title of an interesting book- 
let which answers all packing box 
questions—tells the whole story 
of the NEW way of packing and, 
furthermore, shows just why a 
great variety of manufacturers 
have found H&D CORRUGATED 
FIBRE BOARD BOXES money 
and time savers. Write for this 
booklet, at the same time telling 
what you manufacture. We will 
send you a free sample to test to 
your own satisfaction. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH 
y#gt PAPER CO. 


’ 


Toronto Canada 








H & D Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes 
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Has your typist got the pounding habit? 


Does she tire herself out—and wear the ma- 
chine out—by the way she pounds the keys? 
A sure cure for this habit is the type- 
writer which requires NO POUNDING 
—the 


's]MONARCH 





AS TLC |i) /))))!)))))|]]||)| Se aeeieeaattnettintins ||| ||| ||| 
saad of the 
Monarch 
makes the ma- 
chine last 
longer. It also ee 
makes the op- ro ENS a 
erator last IS 
longer. Re- ‘ Uns 
lease from fa- ? 
tigue means a 
better day's 
work—and 
more of them 
—day alter day 
—year after 
year. 
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Thus employer and operator both 
profit by the Monarch Light Touch. 


Monarch Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Limited) 


144 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
Offices in Ottawa, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, etc. 



























































Hupmobile ‘'32”’ 
Touring Car 


$1180 f.o.b. Windsor 


Four-cylinder motor, cylin- 
ders 3144-inch bore by 5%-inch 
stroke, cast en bloc. Unit 
power plant. 

Selective type transmission, 
sliding gears. 

Irreversible, screw and double 
nut steering gear. 
Full-floating rear axle. 
Twelve by two-inch brakes, 
external contracting and _ in- 
ternal expanding. 
Wheelbase, 106 inches. 
Tires, 32 x 31% inches. 
Equipment of windshield, mo- 
hair top with envelope, Jiffy 
curtains, speedometer, quick 
detachable rims, rear shock 
absorber, gas headlights, 
Prest-O-Lite tank, oil lamps, 
tools and horn. 

Finish, black with nickel 
trimmings. 


“Se Wee obcaecicns $1,180 
“32” Six-Passenger ..... $1,430 


“20” H.P. Runabout ....$ 850 
F.O.B. Windsor, fully equip- 
ped. 





NEXT MONTH. 


A Hupmobile-week-end 
at the beach 
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Hupmobile week-end scrics. 







And the Office Two Hours Away 


Perhaps, around farm country and 
the camp - fire, vou then into the silent, 
are hearing that an brooding, soothing 
Indian Wigwam once woods, you felt the 
stood where the Hup- shackles of the city’s 
mobile is standing — tyranny slipping 
in the fire’s glow. from you one by one. 

Asphalt pavements, thout every city— 
electric lights, social na matter how vty, 
duties, household wor far-flung and grimy 
ries, business cares, — there are atl 
the citu maelstrom — these secred refugea 
all mere minutes away for troubled minds 
in your Hupmobile — and jangling nerves. 
the Dreeze of the Then are there for 
night wrapt woods your week-ends — fear 
has blown from your you and your child 
wemory. ren, ind the road to 

Coming out this af VNature’s surcease is 
ternoown in your Hup the car of easy ac- 
mobile, as you passed Ce8s The Hupmo 
successively through bile “The Car of 
the city traffic, the the American Fam 
suburbs, the green ily.” 


Doubtless you have detected, among Hupmobile own- 
ers, a deep-seated feeling of satisfaction and loyalty to 
the Hupmobile, that falls to the lot of few other cars. 

If you have gone further you have probably found, 
also, good and sufficient reason for this uncommon atti- 
tude. 

The Hupmobile owner joins in our belief that the 
Hupmobile is in its class, the best car in the world. 

That is why he invested in it. 

And its sturdy build, its distinctive features of con- 
struction and appearance, its marked economy of opera- 
tion, its low cost of upkeep—all confirming his belief and 
ours—only tends to strengthen his conviction and com- 
plete his satisfaction. ‘ 


Hupp Motor Car Co., f4di, Desk F Windsor, Ontario 
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QUICK CHANGE MEANS PLEASED CUSTOMERS. 
OUR GUABRANTEE—We will install a system of Our Carriers in, 
your store. After ten days’ test, if they have not proved their 
superiority to all other makes of Store Service, we will remove 
the equipment without cost to you. 
It will pay you to investigate our modern improved Electric 
Cable Cash-Carrier and Pneumatic Despatch Tubes. 


S) a) Dae mo ©) van O70 0.0 © OC] Comm Comme 
' GIPE-HAZARD STORE SERVICE CO., LTD. 


T 99 “ONTARIO STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
| : EUROPEAN OFFICE 118}HOLBORN,LONDBON EC.ENG 





{ 


\ 
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Be Sure You Get the 
Genuine Luxfer Prisms 


Any mere piece of corrugated glass is not a LUXFER PRISM. 
In the same way corrugated glass is a very useful thing in 
its own field—but calling it a LUXFER PRISM cannot en 
dow it with qualities that are peculiar to real LUXFER 
PRISMS. 

The prism lights manufactured by this Company in Canada 
are the only genuine LUXFER PRISMS possessing all the 
well-known LUXFER powers of light refraction. 

Various forms of corrugated glass masquerading under var- 
ious names are often offered as substitutes for the genuine 
LUXFER PRISMS on the ground of cheapness. 

But, instead of being cheaper, they are infinitely dearer: be- 
cause they can never serve the real purpose of the real LUX- 
FER PRISMS and when subjected to hard wear (as in side- 
walk lights) they soon become absolutely useless. 


It will pay you, in visible dollars and cents, to insist upon 
genuine LUXFER PRISMS—the only scientific, accurate, 
TIME-TESTED prisms made in the world. 


Ask any good architect about LUXFER PRISMS. 


The particular construction of LUXFER PRISMS makes it 
possible, when installed, to cast light in any direction de- 
sired. Our long years of service have taught us how. 


Luxfer Prism Company, Limited 


Montreal Toronto 
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How to arouse 
a sluggish skin 


A dull, sallow, lifeless com- 
plexion has several causes. 
Whatever the cause in your 
case, your skin needs stimula- 
iing. The following treatment 
is the most effective you can 
use: 


To refresh your skin 


Just before retiring, wash your face 
and neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and hot water. If your 
skin has been badly neglected, use a 
flesh brush, scrubbing it for about five 
minutes until the lather makes it feel | 

a ; . ° Use this treat 
somewhat sensitive. After this, rinse — mentionight. See 
well in warm, then cold water. Now = Wat Jrest, yotte 
rub your skin five minutes with a you. 
lump of ice. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of an authority on the skin and its needs. 
This treatment with it cleanses the pores, brings the blood to the face and stimulates the 
fine muscular fibres of the skin. You can feel the difference the first time you use it. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a'cake. No one hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. As a matter of fact it is not expensive, for it is solid soap-—all soap. 
It wears from two to three times as long as the ordinary soap. 


Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below and put it in your purse as a re- 
minder to get Woodbury’s today and try this treatment. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For sale by Canadian druggists from coast to coast, including Newfoundland. 


Write today to the Woodbury 
Canadian factory for samples 


For 4c we will send a sample cake. For 10¢ sam- 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. For 50c, a copy of the Woodbury Book on the 
care of the skin and hair and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations. Write today to the Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 105-G Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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One of 28 


| Underwood is worth what 
you pay for it. It may be one 
at $130 or at $1500. 


There are 28 models—adaptable to every requirement 
of writing, adding, subtracting, computing; and 


system work of all kinds 
A» every record in competition shows, the Under- 
A wood increases the efficiency of the operator at 
least 204 over any other typewriter. 


Even a correspondence Underwood will save its cost 


almost in the first year. 


A N Underwood is an advertisement for the man 
who owns it. 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 
All Canadian Cities 
Head Office, Toronto 
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The New Controlled-Key 





Model E 
























Again the Comptometer leads the way with 
Three Revolutionary Improvements 


The new Model E, has the same unerring accuracy 
of former models—the same known durability— _ 
the same time-saving speed, plus three new 
features by means of which it automatically 


Compels 


Correct 
Operation 


These new features make 
accuracy as sure and easy for 
the beginner as for the exper- 
ienced operator. 





Adds 
Multiplies 


They provide an absolute Divides 
safeguard against all errors Subtracts 


resulting from 
Partial downward key-stroke 
Partial return key-stroke 
Accidental depression of ad- 
jacent keys an automatic block against going ahead until 
you have corrected the mis-operation by com- 


The result of either you cle 
pleting the unfinished stroke. 


a partial down or 
partial return stroke 
of any key in this 
machine is to effect 


Likewise accidental depression of adjacent keys is 
positively prevented by interference guards at the sides 
of key-tops. 


Another feature which all operators will readily understand 
and appreciate is the soft, easy key-touch afforded by cushioned 
key-tops which greatly increase the Spec d and ease of operation. 


The “Controlled-Key” marks a new era in adding and calculating ma- 
chine construction It acts as a sentinel on guard against errors, absolutely 
refusing to allow any mis-operation 


No going back and starting all over again when you 
unwittingly fail to put a key clear down 


No strain due to fear of fumbling adjacent keys. 


To the beginning operator this new Comptometer means case and accu 
racy from the first day 


| To the old operator it afford a feeling of complete sec urity against acci 
dental errors and an ease of operation never belore experience d 


Ask for a demonstration of the new Controlled-Key Dupk x Comptometer 
with its automatic safeguard against mis-operation. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1696 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, IIL 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
Power Bldg. Traders Bank Bldg. McGreevy Blk. 1309;1lith St. W. Rogers Bldg 
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How Much of Your Net Profit Do You Get? 


OUR suecess is determined, not by the volume of your sales, but by the net 
profit you actually receive. Losses caused by carelessness, mistakes, forgotten 
charges and temptation must be paid for out of net profit—you have just that 


much less for your family, your future and yourself. 


A modern National Cash Register stops losses and increases trade and profits. It 
shows how much money should be in your cash drawer and how many sales wer 
made by each clerk. It records all charges, bills paid and money received on 


account. 


It insures your getting that part of every dollar which rightfully belongs to you 


as a fair return on your labor and investment. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


The National Cash Register Company 


285 Yonge St., TORONTO Canadian Factory: TORONTO 
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Office Desks Plus Filing 
Drawers Multiply Efficiency 








\ 





jee Filing Desks keep your Card Index, Letter and Other 
Files AT YOUR FINGER TIPS. 


‘‘A Complete Office on Legs.” 


\ There are 10 kinds of drawers for filing 3 x 5,4 x6 and 5 x 8 Index Cards, 








Letters, Vouchers, Documents, Catalogs, Checks, Notes, Blanks, Electros, etc. 

Your choice of these arranged to meet your 
special requirements. 

Made with Letter and Legal Cap Width 
pedestals. 

Your choice of assorted filing drawers, with- 
out back panel, Solid Oak—Golden, Natural or 
Weathered finish. 

All drawers on Roller Bearings, desks have 
center drawer and extension slides. 

The very acme of completeness and compact- 
ness. Refer to any paper or card without leav- 
ing your office chair. ° 

Single Pedestal Desks with choice of 
drawers as described above, reasonably low 
prices. 


—@E This Handsome, Solid Oak, Letter File ; 


holds 20,000 letter-size papers on edge for quickest reference. Any letter or all letters with 
one correspondent may be quickly and easily found. 


Fol ow Blocks hold the contents vertically. 

Roller Bearings make the drawers roll easily, even though filled to capacity. 

Dust-proof because of its full height drawer sides covered by overhanging rails. 

Seasoned Solid Oak, put together as strongly as glue, screws and scientific construction can 
make it. Practicall) wearproof. Golden, Natural or Weathered finishes. 
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a You cannot get a more efficient, satisfying cabinet—at any price. 
DEALER FREE Booklet ** Filing Suggestions’ helps solve your filing 


problems. Catalog ‘F,"’ 96 pages of time, trouble 
NEAREST and temper-saving office devices and Catalog *‘H’*’ of Sectional 
YOU. Bookcases sent on request. 


The #2@@ Manufacturing Co. 
46 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. NEW YORK OFFICE—75 John &t. 
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Vitalize 
Your Business ‘ 


With a system that takes off the strain 
of detail—a systematic method which 
will shorten the strenuous day, giving 
you more time to fhmk and less time 


for worry. 


WRITE US TO-DAY—Let us have 
our representative demonstrate a system * 


suited to your special needs. 


Copeland-Chatterson 
Loose Leat Systems 


—«a* 


Address Departinent ‘‘A,” Kent Building 


Yonge & Richmond Streets, Toronto, Ont. 


~The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited 


FACTORIES; HEAD OFFICE OFFICES: 
Brampton, Ont. Th casnie Tied Montreal, Winnipeg 
x ~ .OTONnTO aT1O 
Stroud, Glos., Eng. ’ London, Eng. 




















my, 


—~a* 
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A Built-to-Measure 
Burroughs 


Will Fit Your 5 ees 


If your business is ‘‘different’’—ifa 
regular Burroughs doesn’t fit your busi- 
ness, if it doesn’t show a worth while 
saving—we’ll build a Burroughs to 
measure and guarantee the fil. 


As an instance of meeting out-of- 
the-ordinary needs, a blind man in 
California wanted a Burroughs. We 
built him one that he operates as well 
as though he could see every key. 


Just recently the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Egyptian Government 
wanted a machine that would handle 
minutes, seconds, tenths of seconds, 
degrees and right angles. There 
wasn’t such a machine in existence. 
The problem was put up to our In- 
ventions Service Department. The 
machine is now on the way to Egypt. 


The blind man, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, as well as the scores of 
others, are all in the day’s work. 


Forty per cent of all Burroughs 
machines are built-to-measure,i.e., to 
meet the individual needs of busi 
nesses that are “different.” 

If you have been kept from trying 
a Burroughs simply because your 
business is different—show us your 
problems. It may be that we’ve 
already built a machine to handle 
the same work. If not, let us try to 
solve it. 


In over 400 lines of business, using 
over 150,000 Burroughs machines, 
business men are cutting the cost of 
handling figures and getting a better 
grip on the business by getting more 
complete and accurate information about 
what they are doing. Not one but what 
thought his business was © different.’ 


A Burroughs will save for you. You can 
prove us by trying on your own work the 
Burroughs that fits your business. 

The demonstration will not obligate you 
in any way. Write today. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


iropean Office: 76 Cannon Street, London, E.C., England 


Makers of adding and listing machines, listing 


232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


“nd 


listing calculating machines, low-keyboard, vis oe 


adding machines—86 different models in 492 


omb) 


Or features—$185 to $1,000. Easy payments, if ‘di il 


CANADIAN ADDRESSES. 
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Toronto Branch: 156 Bay St., Toronto, Ont.; Montreal Branch: 392 St. James St., Montreal, Que. Winnipeg Branch: P.O. Box 68, 
Winnipeg, Man. Vancouver Branch: 347 Pender St. W., Vancouver, B.C. St. John Branch: 147 Prince William St., St. John, N.B. 
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‘Bookkeeping and Business 


A business is no better than its Accounting Department. 
‘ The Bookkeeping is a sure index to the general 
—* character and reputation of the firm. 

‘ Judge a business by its book-keeping, 
and you never go wrong. 













Yet it is a fact that while most other 
departments of business have chang- 
ed their methods, bookkeep- 
ing in many institutions 1s 
not far altered from what 
it was ten years ago. f 
Hand bookkeeping sometimes, on 
computing a huge column of 
figures, forgets to carry five, and 
carries four. 

Bookkeeping is exhausting, 
patience-trying, nerve-killing— 
deadening—a machine can do it 
more rapidly and more accurately 
than any man that ever lived. 

And with the machine there is no 
brain blow-out, no wear and tear 
on the cerebellum. 


Curious, isn’t it, when you stop to think 
* about it?) Man can make mistakes, and 
a Se does. Yet man, who makes mistakes, 


on il iN makes the machine that can not make 
Ellictt-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine mistakes. 
Triplex model, complete, $960 Elliott- Fisher, The Bookkeeping 


Machine, posts the ledger and makes the statement and balances the account at one operation. 

Does its work quickly, efhciently and well, and cleans up all of to-day’s work to-day. 

There are no hangovers left for to-morrow, nor at the end of the month. 

Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine eliminates bother, worry, overwork, mistakes, delay. It relieves the 
bookkeeper of that drudgery commonly supposed to be his by divine right—taking care of that mass of detail 
that brings the wrinkles and crow’s feet, the rounded shoulders and the bent back. 

Save yourself and your employees for the things that count. 

Keep your books properly balanced all of the time, not a part of the time merely 

Elliott-Fisher is adapted for any and all kinds of bookkeeping. Its elasticity of application is surprising. 

It is a time-saver, a money-saver, & conserver of human energy. 

It makes the bookkeeper a better man—a more efficient helper, by lifting from his shoulders that dead load of 
drudgery which now weighs him down. 

Elliott-Fisher makes for daytime efficiency, the kind that pads bank accounts and keeps 
the wheels of industry humming time-and-a-third. 

An executive is a man who leaves deadening details to machines, and exercises his brain 
cells with matters of great pith and moment. 


Send for the EFFICIENCY DIGEST FORM, also special information and 
data regarding Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine 


Elliott-Fisher, Limited “ics..2'%° 


Canadian Addresses—43 St. Sacrament St., Montreal; 123 Bay St., Toronto; 179 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg 
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The Marine Engine on Ee | 


That’s Built Right i 
RR cons in design—right in ¥ ia $45 




















construction—right in 

every detail. The Amer- 
ican must run continuously 
from the time y ° start it 
until you throw off the switch 
—it can’t do anything else. 
Its absolute balance means smooth, even 
running. Its perfect carburetor insures a proper gas 
mixture at all times resulting in maximum power 
from every pint of fuel. Runs on gasoline, ker- 
osene or other liquid fuel. 


Starts Without Cranking 
Simply rock the fly-wheel and—zip—away she 
goes. ‘Engine is reversible—can be run in either 
direction. Easily installed. Can be furnished with Wico 
Waterproof Igniter, if desired, at small additional cost. 
Built in sizes from 2 to 30 H.P. for pleasure or work boats. 
Sold on 30 days’ trial at lowest possible prices. ‘Thou- 
sands in use. All giving perfect satisfaction. Write for 
new, free catalog. Gives full information and prices. 
We also build stationary engines. Ask for circulars. 
To Demonstrating Agents and Boat Builders 
Write for special terms and sales plan. Some valu- 
able territory still open. GRAB IT QUICK. 
AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY, 
491 Boston St., Detroit, Michigan 
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The Weary Work; 
To get respit« 
He will not shirk, 
But use Fluxite, 
It 1s an easy matter to repair pots 
and pans, and other articles with 


}Q99. 4604 


The Paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


With a little Fluxite and solder the work is done 
in a few minutes Both amateurs and mechanics 
use Iluxite in all parts of the world. 





Of Ironmongers and Stores in small and large tins 


The ‘4 FLUXITE ”"’ SOLDFRING SET 
contains a special “small-space” Soldering Lron, 
a pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, ete., and a 
pamphlet on “Soldering Work.” 

Sample Sent Post-Paid Direct $1.32. 


Auto-Controlier Co., 256 Vienna Read, Bermondsey, England 

















The Garage Beautiful 


A gilt edge investment that will add three 
times its cost to the value of your property, 


double the efficiency of your car and cut 

















your repair bills to the vanishing point. 





The Garage Beautiful. Size 10 ft. x 15 ft. 


t American Sectional Garage 


Built with walls of American Pressed Steel, heavily galvanized and stamped to represent 











: brickwork, concrete or wood siding. Fitments include high grade panel doors, casement 
windows, glass, hardware, tool rack, closet, work bench, etc. Two men can erect in two 
hours, and it will last a lifetime. Any size built to order. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG Cl. 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GARAGE COMPANY 
215-219 Stevens Building Or Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
T CANADIAN SECTIONAL GARAGE COMPANY, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Algonquin National Park 


The Ideal-‘Summer Resort for Camper, 
Fisherman and Canoeist 
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Camp Nominigan—In the heart of one of the best fishing districts in Canada. 


200 miles north of Toronto 175 miles west of Ottawa 
Altitude 2,000 feet above sea level Good hotel accommodation 


The New Camp Hotel “Camp Nominigan” 


being inaugurated this season will prove attractive. This sort of 
camp is new to the ‘‘ Highlands of Ontario.’’ It consists of log 
cabins constructed in groups in the heart of the wilds, comfortably 
furnished with modern conveniences, such as baths—hot and cold 
water always available. 


Handsomely illustrated folder free on application to J. Quinlan, Bonaventure 
Station, Montreal, or to C. E. Horning, Union Station, Toronto 


G. T. BELL H. G. ELLIOTT 
Passenger Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONTREAL MONTREAL 
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Ohio Floods Don’t Affect 
Berry Brothers Varnish 


ERE is a picture of the library doors and bookcases was as tresh and 
of W. B. Shuler’s residence at beautiful as ever. 


Hamilton, Ohio. During the The floor was finished with Beer, 
recent flood the water flooded the entire | Brothers’ Liquid Granite; other trim with 
first floor of the house, reaching to the — Berry Brothers’ Luxeberry Light Wood 
top of the bookcases and just touching Finish. The house was built in 1911. 


the lowest « » books pile ), ir 
est of the books piled on toy Similar experiences were reported 


When the flood receded the room from all through the tlooded district. 
was coated with slime and mud. Ap- Everywhere Berry Brothers’ Varnish 
parently everything was ruined. But a stood the flood test. Water and mud 
generous application of soap and water could not dim its lustre, nor cause it to 
showed that the varnish on floor, walls, turn white. 


Isn't this the kind of varnish you want in your house or store or 
other building? 

Any painter or dealer can supply you with Berry Brothers’ 
celebrated varnishes. 


Write today for our interesting booklets regarding varnish problems 


BERRY BROTHERS 


The World’s Largest Varnish Makers 
WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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